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J. D. B. De Bow: Convolutions of a 
Slavery Expansionist 


By RosBert F. DURDEN 


Confronted with the fait accompli of having been reduced to minor- 
ity status within the nation, the South struggled desperately in the 
decades preceding the Civil War to strike a new balance. Economic 
realities imperiled the jealously guarded political power of the South, 
and her leaders strove to escape the diminution of control which was 
clearly imminent. 

The demand for slavery expansion was a significant element in the 
proposed solution to this southern dilemma. The Compromise of 1850, 
though assailed by extremists, temporarily relegated the matter of 
western slavery expansion to second place. Imperialistic visions began 
to have an increasing fascination for southern expansionists. They 
added the argument of a surplus slave population to the rationale of 
Manifest Destiny and further justified their ambitious dreams and 
projects. South America, Cuba, and other tropical lands were, in their 
eyes, proximate and available for inclusion within the southern orbit. 

The attraction of the Caribbean and the Gulf did not disappear with 
the heightened animosities and tensions produced by the Kansas im- 
broglio, but a new twist was given to the argument for slavery expan- 
sion. The exigencies of the political situation compelled a digression, 
apparently illogical but actually consistent. Demands for the revival 
of the African slave trade epitomized this new tendency. Many south- 
ern spokesmen had earlier admitted that slavery had reached its natural 
limits within the country. Now there arose in certain quarters a clamor 
for more slave states and more Africans with which to populate them. 
Finally, as disunionism began to triumph in 1860, the southern expan- 
sionists once more hedged by adopting a different attitude toward their 
Latin neighbors. The purpose of this paper is to delineate these con- 
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volutions of the argument for slavery expansion as it was advanced 
by J. D. B. De Bow in his famed magazine. 

De Bow’s Review is a natural choice for a study of shifting southern 
attitudes and ideas concerning this vital matter of slavery expansion. 
Founded in 1846 by an ambitious young South Carolinian who had 
moved to New Orleans, De Bow’s ranked foremost as the South's 
journal of economics and commerce during the ante-bellum period. 
First named the Commercial Review of the South and West, the maga- 
zine’s title was changed in 1850 to De Bow’s Southern and Western 
Review.’ Today the files of the monthly constitute a source of inesti- 
mable value to historians. It was one of De Bow’s objects to make 
his Review a repository for important records and documents. Aside 
from this function, however, the magazine reflected many significant 
currents of southern life and, to an indeterminable extent, exerted some 
influence on the course of that life. At five dollars a year the Review 
ultimately achieved by far the largest circulation of any southern maga- 
zine. Hunt's Merchants’ Magazine in the populous North, with only 
four thousand subscribers in 1850, probably never surpassed De Bow’s. 
The magazine had become by the late 1850's the South’s semiofficial 
spokesman.’ 

“The most nearly forgotten important man of the Old South,”® 
De Bow wrote more and published more about his region than any 
other Southerner, save William Gilmore Simms. After graduating 
from Charleston College in 1843, De Bow praticed law for a short 
time and became a contributing editor to the Southern Quarterly Re- 
view. He was named editor of that periodical in 1845, and during the 
same year he went as delegate from South Carolina to the ‘Convention 
of the Southern and Western States” in Memphis. There De Bow 

1 Use of the Review poses a problem in bibliography because of the changes in title 
and place of publication, frequent errors in pagination, and poor indexing. For a com- 
plete bibliographical analysis of the Review, as well as of De Bow’s contributions to it, 
see James A. McMillen, The Works of James D. B. De Bow: A Bibliography of De Bow’s 
Review . . . (Hattiesburg, Miss., 1940). Throughout this paper I have used the abbre- 
viation D. R. instead of the Review's full title. 

2 Frank L. Mott, A History of American Magazines (3 vols., Cambridge, 1930-1938), 
Il, 342; Ottis C. Skipper, “J. D. B. De Bow, the Man,” in Journal of Southern History 
(Baton Rouge, 1935- ), X (1944), 420-22. 


8 Herman C. Nixon, “J. D. B. De Bow, Publicist,” in Soushwest Review (Dallas, 
1915- ), XX (1934-1935), 217. 
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gained the inspiration for the ambitious publishing project which he 
soon launched. 

The Review was but one among the versatile De Bow’s many activi- 
ties. He was involved in a project to establish a “Professorship of 
Public Economy, Commerce and Statistics” at the University of Louisi- 
ana, but the plan collapsed shortly after De Bow had assumed the 
new post. Keenly interested in the commercial conventions which 
so intrigued some southern leaders in the years prior to the war, 
De Bow was elected president of the convention which met at Knox- 
ville in 1857. His work on a Louisiana statistical report, compiled 
while he was in charge of the Louisiana Bureau of Statistics, attracted 
much attention, as did a volume of his articles reprinted from the 
Review and widely known as the Industrial Resources, etc., of the 
South and West. In 1853 President Franklin Pierce appointed him 
as superintendent of the seventh census; De Bow’s achievement in 
that office has been praised as marking a new era in the national 
census.* 

Despite these numerous diversions and his incidental duties as an 
authority on southern watering places, the peripatetic editor published 
his magazine regularly and contributed many articles to it from his 
own pen. De Bow never gave the Review an over-all, consistent edi- 
torial policy, but he alone was responsible for the experiment in south- 
ern publishing. 

The editor's stated intention was to issue a journal which would 
focus attention upon commerce, agriculture, manufactures, internal 
improvement, and literature. Party sentiment was disclaimed. With 
rhetoric flowing freely, De Bow pledged himself to “hold up the ‘map 
of busy life,’ with its broad, deep lines of struggles, and toils, and 
hazards, in conquering wildernesses into fields, in rearing up States 
out of adventurous woodsmen, in advancing individual fortune, in 
connecting section with section, and region with region, by ties of 

4The most substantial published biographical study of De Bow, and it is a mere 
forty-nine pages and inadequate in treatment, is W. D. Weatherford, James Dunwoody 
Brownson De Bow (Charlottesville, Va., 1935). For the story of the conventions, see 
Herbert Wender, Southern Commercial Conventions, 1837-1859 (Baltimore, 1930). For 
De Bow’s work on the census, see Ottis C. Skipper, “J. D. B. De Bow and the Seventh 


Census,” in Lowisiana Historical Quarterly (New Orleans, 1917- ), XXII (1939), 
479-91. 
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reciprocal interest and fraternal affection, and in marching on with 
the whole to those high destinies which, as a people, it seems to be 
the will of God we are to reach.” 

Bombast to the contrary, De Bow managed to include much of sig- 
nificance in his journal. First and foremost, the magazine was an en- 
thusiastic advocate of southern industrialization. Manufactures were 
regarded, at least during the early years of the Review’s existence, as 
the South’s greatest hope. Diversification of agriculture was supported. 
Southern and western railways received an inordinate amount of atten- 
tion. De Bow was clearly far in advance of his time when he decided 
that his magazine’s motto, “Commerce is King,” might replace the 
cotton slogan in the southern creed. 

From the first the Review included many articles on slavery and 
agriculture, the proportion of such articles increasing as the years 
passed. Slavery expansion was, of course, often discussed in the maga- 
zine by De Bow as well as by other writers. The editor's unique 
opportunity for publicizing his views was utilized constantly after 
the journal's establishment in January, 1846. Yet De Bow’s first views 
on the newly opened western territories were not colored by any 
demand for slavery expansion. 

Early in 1846 De Bow directed the attention of his readers toward 
Oregon and California. The final acquisition of these regions was 
to lead to years of acrimonious dispute over slavery. More important, 
in the long run, was the critical matter of overland communication 
with the distant territories; the question of slavery in the territories 
was hurled to the front along with the transcontinental railway pro- 
posals. 

De Bow scarcely appreciated the true significance of the Pacific 
lands, although he was to alter his views at a later day. Reprinting 
essentially the same material which he had previously presented in 
the Southern Quarterly Review,’ the journalist first expressed doubt 
that California would ever be of any importance, agriculturally, com- 
mercially, or politically. The soil, he explained, was hopelessly sterile, 
and perpetual drought made vast areas valueless. A few favorable 

5D. R., I (1846), 4. 


6 J. D. B. De Bow, “The Northern Pacific: California, Oregon and the Oregon Ques- 
tion,” in Southern Quarterly Review (New Orleans, 1842-1857), VIII (1845), 191-243. 
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sites around San Francisco Bay and San Bernard, together with re- 
ported veins of gold, were the only redeeming features which De Bow 
could discern in what has become a Babylonian expanse of wealth. 

For Oregon he had higher hopes. Parched and desolate though 
certain spots might be, other areas of the territory were the ‘Eden 
spots of all Western America.” A hardy, enterprising population 
was already on the scene. What was primarily to be gained through 
these Pacific lands of Oregon and California? Commerce with the 
Orient. “Let an overland communication from ocean to ocean be 
established,’ he wrote, ‘and the Pacific coast will be of inestimable 
importance. Such a communication would give us a monopoly of the 
trade of the Pacific, and bring to us its untold wealth.” References 
to slavery, or even to sectional aspirations, are significantly missing. 
The Review’s silence on the issue was, however, short-lived. Vehe- 
ment proslavery declarations appeared before the end of 1846. 

De Bow was not content with expressions of his attachment to 
the “peculiar institution”; he deplored any arguments for or against 
its existence. That question he regarded as long settled, and with 
patience exhausted, he now persisted in but one sentiment: ‘‘as South- 
erners, as Americans, as MEN, we deny the right of being called to 
account for our institutions, our policy, our laws, or our government.” 
Fortunately for the historian, the forthright editor did not propose 
to place the issue under the ban of silence. He invited comment and 
investigation upon such matters as improving the moral or physical 
condition of the slave, and even the effects of emancipation and coloni- 
zation might be discussed.* The possibility of De Bow’s engaging in 
cool, rational debate was, however, already remote. He stood staunchly 
on grounds that were scarcely to be altered by expostulation. 

The European revolutions of 1848 indirectly furnished De Bow 
with an opportunity to advance his own views on emancipation and 
the position of the Negro. With the advent of revolution in France, 
he feared lest emancipation of the slaves in the French West Indian 
colonies might lead to a re-enactment of the horrors engendered by 
the earlier Haitian servile insurrection. De Bow suggested that accord- 
ing to the law of supply and demand, emancipation was merely the 


7D. R., 1 (1846), 64-69. 
8D. R., Ill (1847), 421. 
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expedient policy when the slave supply was excessive and was, there- 
fore, as mercenary as any policy of sheer economic self-interest. He 
circumvented any humanitarian approach by his fervid insistence that 
no nation of men who were truly fit for liberty had ever lost it. Sym- 
pathy for the slaves was absurd, since they were made for the position 
which they occupied. Next to the Hottentot, the African was the 
“lowest rational being in the creation of God,” and his slave status 
was confirmed by centuries of precedence. If freed, the African de- 
generated into barbarism; social intercourse with him, at any rate, 
was patently impossible. De Bow, like Dr. Joseph C. Nott, the Mobile 
savant and pseudo-ethnologist, anchored his argument to the com- 
forting conviction that the Negro was created essentially to be a slave 
and found his highest development and destiny in that same condition.* 

Strangely enough, such passionately held beliefs did not blind 
De Bow to all unpleasant actualities concerning slavery’s precarious 
existence in certain states. He could on occasion still attain some de- 
gree of objectivity. A case in point is his attitude toward emancipation 
in Kentucky, a question much agitated in the border state toward the 
end of the 1840's. De Bow acknowledged the possibility that free labor 
might be more advantageous to Kentucky than slave labor. This propo- 
sition he himself would not admit, and he cautiously pointed out that 
it “might be true without affecting the question in the more southern 
States.” Regardless, Kentucky was “by no means prepared for eman- 
cipation.” The “risk of retaining in her midst such an army of lazy, 
worthless free negroes” would be perilous. The “blight upon the 
prosperity of the State” would not easily be overcome. On the other 
hand, colonization of the freed slaves was impracticable on such a scale 
as would be necessary. De Bow was surprisingly moderate in conclud- 
ing his argument: “Kentucky ‘must be free’ we admit, but it will be 
when the superior southern demand shall draw off by degrees her 
slaves, and the continued increase of white population shall make the 
relative proportion of color but a fraction of what it now is, and alto- 
gether unimportant.”*® Kentucky could become free, conceded De Bow, 
but only in return for slavery gains elsewhere. A decade later such 
a position would be unthinkable for the New Orleans editor. 


®*D. R., V (1848), 487. 
10 D. R., VII (1849), 205. 
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The rationale of slavery expansion hinged partially on the con- 
tention that a surplus slave population threatened the existence of the 
South's “white civilization.” At the same time, the surplus argument 
was used, but to a much lesser degree, to bulwark the case for indus- 
trialism in the South. A visitor to a South Carolina factory, possibly 
De Bow himself, reported that an experiment there proved that manu- 
facturing opened new channels of profitable employment to “our rap- 
idly-increasing African labor.”*' De Bow insisted that surplus Negro 
labor, ‘‘properly organized and directed, can be as effective as the 
ignorant and miserable operatives of Great Britain.”’* He also pointed 
to the possibility of utilizing slave labor in railway construction. Using 
surplus labor in such a way, the South could achieve many important 
assets which would be ‘so much clear gain to the wealth of the coun- 
try.”"** 

The case for slavery expansion was often actually negated in zealous 
affirmation of the South’s industrial dreams.** De Bow gave his ap- 
proval to an article, appearing in the Review in 1852, which main- 
tained that the limits of slave territory had already been reached. Cali- 
fornia, New Mexico, and Utah were closed to slavery, California by 
its own constitution and the other two by the inexorable fiat of geog- 
raphy. Other territories which might be acquired would share an iden- 
tical fate. To prevent the evils of a redundant slave population the 
article proposed the employment of slaves in factories, workshops, and 
railway construction.** A stronger statement of the same idea was 
made by an anonymous writer who scoffed at the threat of a racial 
contest growing out of the increasing Negro population. “It is exceed- 
ingly doubtful whether there will ever be another acre of land added 
to the slave territory of this continent,” this writer bluntly asserted; 
“it is questionable whether there is any need of more.”** 

11D. R., IX (1850), 433. 

12 D. R., XII (1852), 559. 


13D. R., XI (1851), 544. 

14 For a brief survey, see Philip G. Davidson, “Industrialism in the Ante-Bellum 
South,” in South Atlantic Quarterly (Durham, 1902- ), XXVII (1928), 405-25. 

15D. R., XII (1852), 182-85. 

16D. R., XIII (1852), 13-19; see also, Charles W. Ramsdell, “The Natural Limits of 
Slavery Expansion,” in Mississippi Valley Historical Review (Cedar Rapids, 1914- ), 
XVI (1929-1930), 151-71. Ramsdell supports the thesis that the natural limits had been 
reached and that the institution of slavery was doomed to extinction regardless of the war. 
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Admissions that the western limits of slavery expansion had been 
reached appeared repeatedly." De Bow and others pointed to the 
barriers which made further slavery extension a physical impossibility. 
Clearly the South had to embark on that industrialization program 
which had so enriched the thriving North. Manufacturers would in- 
crease the South’s white population, solve the surplus labor problem, 
enable the southern states to link themselves together by railways, and, 
finally, would prove the surest defense against foreign aggression or 
domestic revolt. The southern states were not to stand completely 
alone. De Bow, like Horace Greeley and many other Americans, had 
a western vision. 

Inclusion of the West in the Review’s full title was more than a mere 
formality or gesture. De Bow’s appreciation of the West was of such 
an intense nature that he has been listed among the important precur- 
sors of Frederick Jackson Turner.** De Bow’s interest in western terri- 
tory cannot be explained on the sole basis of slavery expansion; his 
vision comprehended or anticipated the significance of extensive rail 
development and of the new lands available in the West. Nonetheless, 
even De Bow’s appreciation of the West was peculiarly stimulated and 
distorted by the vital presence of slavery, and inconsistencies, arising 
from the industrial dream, were often ignored.’ 

Revival of southern commerce and encouragement of southern in- 
dustry were the goals to be attained through spreading the network of 
rails over the South and into the West. De Bow hailed the extraordin- 
ary energy of democratic institutions which were penetrating to the 
shores of the Pacific. He had revised his earlier misconceptions about 
the trans-Rocky Mountain country, and he painted a bright panorama 
of ‘the most fruitful and abundant regions,” of the ‘finest climates, 
forests, and streams.’ The whole region, as seen in this new light, was 
clearly destined to become a flourishing empire. There was, however, 
the grave problem of communications. 

De Bow at this time (1849) was pessimistic about the various isth- 

17 For examples, see D. R., XII (1852), 182-85; XI (1851), 318-19. 

18 Herman C. Nixon, “Precursors of Turner in the Interpretation of the American 
Frontier,” in South Atlantic Quarterly, XXVIII (1929), 84-85. 


19 Herman C. Nixon, “De Bow’s Review,” in Sewanee Review (Sewanee, Tenn., 
1892- ), XX XIX (1931), 55. 
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mian canal projects which had been proposed; they were not feasible, he 
thought, unless overland connections across the territory already held by 
the United States were found to be impracticable. Of the numerous 
proposed railway routes, De Bow expressed a preference for a road 
passing from Memphis, through Arkansas, and on to some Pacific ter- 
minus. The chief merit of the Memphis route, in his view, was that it 
was geographically central and would enlist the sympathies and co- 
operation of all sections. 

He saw much to be gained from such a railway. Southern cities had 
obviously not progressed; the foreign trade of the nation, conducted 
largely with the produce of southern climes, had swollen New York to 
eminence.” If asked to explain why the South had lagged, he could 
only point accusingly to the unfair operation of the federal system. The 
retarding cause could not be slavery. The African’s sweat had built the 
mighty mills of New England just as it had nurtured Mississippi's 
cotton. Many were the wrongs which could be righted by a railway 
system built in conformity with De Bow’s demands.”* 

De Bow kept an eye fixed on Texas. There, where good land was 
plentiful, the South had its last obvious opportunity for spreading 
slavery. The tides of emigrants which rolled through the Red River 
country and into Texas interested him. He regarded Texas’ large slave 
population as propitious for the glorious future which he predicted. 
New Orleans was urged to insure her connection with that rich section 
through suitable railway lines.** The prizes which the South was to 
gain from the West were, up to a certain point, merely commercial. 
These vast regions presented the South with a long-desired opportunity 
for rebalancing the sectional scales of material wealth and power. The 
opportunity was, nevertheless, indirect and tenuous; many shrewd ob- 
servers, including De Bow, apparently realized that natural barriers in 
the West rendered the debate academic and profitless. Where was the 
much-discussed and presumably threatening surplus slave population to 
go? De Bow, like many another alert Southerner, cast longing looks 
toward the Gulf and the Caribbean. 

20 For a discussion of the role played by the “cotton triangle,” see Robert G. Albion, 
The Rise of New York Port (1815-1860) (New York, 1939), 95-121. 


21D. R., VII (1849), 1-37. 
22D. R., XI (1851), 327-29 
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Manifest Destiny was the semimystical explanation proferred by ex- 
uberant expansionists when they attempted to rationalize their ambitions 
and actions. The pregnant phrase, which was both an apology and a 
battle cry, knew no sectional boundaries. Certain southern leaders had 
occasion to oppose the tide,”* but the South furnished its share of ex- 
pansionists. Indeed, the actions of several enthusiastic “Southrons” 
shamed the relative lassitude of their Yankee brethren. De Bow not 
only furnished a mouthpiece for the superpatriots; he joined them in 
many vociferations. 

De Bow was not timid in his pronouncements on Manifest Destiny. 
In 1848 he deduced that the Mexican War had proved the invincibility 
of American arms; he could discern no power on the continent which 
might arrest America’s “progress.” There were already territories 
aplenty for the generation ahead; so the journalist cautioned against 
forcing the issue. Confidence abounded in his prophecy: “The North 
Americans will spread out far beyond their present bounds. They will 
‘ encroach again and again upon their neighbors. New territories wil] be 
planted, declare their independence, and be annexed! We have New 
Mexico and California! We will have Old Mexico and Cuba! The 
isthmus cannot arrest—nor even the Saint Lawrence!! Time has all of 
this in her womb. A hundred states will grow up where now exists but 
thirty. Let us not anticipate. The end of all this shall come, and God 
only can tell what it will be and when.”** De Bow did not scruple to 
trespass on the prerogative he had assigned to God. The workings of 
Providence seemed impossibly slow to some zealous Southerners. 

A speech which De Bow delivered to a railway convention in New 
Orleans early in 1852, and which was printed in the Review, conveys 
the sweep of his vision. The fertile and abundant islands scattered over 
the Gulf of Mexico, that ‘great Southern sea,” were capable of supply- 
ing the tropical products of the world if they were only in hands “‘ade- 
quate to their development.” There was not any doubt that “these 
islands will be over-run, peaceably or even forcibly, by a people who, in 

23 John P. Fuller, “The Slavery Question and the Movement to Acquire Mexico, 1846- 
1848,” in Mississippi Valley Historical Review, XXI1 (1934-1935), 31-48, shows that the 
opposition of proslavery Democrats, joined with the Whigs, prevented the annexation of 
Mexico. Another view of “Gulf Coast Imperialism” is that presented by R. G. Osterweis 


in Romanticism and Nationalism in the Old South (New Haven, 1949), 172-85. 
24D. R., VI (1848), 8-9. 
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fifty years, have planted ten millions of freemen in a wilderness.” Hav- 
ing assured his fellow Southerners of a busy future in the Gulf, De Bow 
directed their attention to other likely prospects. The Gulf sweeps into 
the Caribbean, he reasoned, and thus was unlocked the whole of South 
America. With “Anglo-Saxon amalgamation” this vast region might 
some day rival in importance that ‘‘original home of republican virtue,” 
the United States.” 

Not all of De Bow’s opinions on this subject spiraled so perilously 
into gaseous regions. When he did get specific, his pronouncements 
often concerned the Pearl of the Antilles—Cuba. Slavery there ap- 
peared to be a ‘fixed institution,” and no power had yet succeeded in 
arresting the progress of its slave trade. The demand for sugar necessi- 
tated the annual importation of thousands of slaves, so that the rich 
isle was yet institutionally akin to the South. British philanthropists 
spread malicious fabrications about Cuban cruelty to the slaves, but it 
was reliably reported that the conditions there equaled those of Euro- 
pean operatives.** Only the “monstrous principles” of Spanish colonial 
government were responsible for the despotism and oppression under 
which Cuba suffered. 

The abortive Lopez expedition to Cuba in 1850 occasioned a sympa- 
thetic outburst from De Bow. Since history is filled with examples of 
“great and growing powers’’ encroaching on the rights of their weaker 
neighbors, he accepted Narciso Lopez’s actions as ‘consonant with hu- 
man nature.” Patriotic motives were ascribed to that enterprising leader. 
The sad truth was, nevertheless, that the parties concerned had to be 
content with “that obloquy which the want of success will ever impair.” 
De Bow saw an analogous case in the annexation of Texas and appar- 
ently expected a similarly triumphant outcome. As though trembling 
in fear of hidden and uncontrollable urges, the filibusterers’ apologist 
spoke somewhat equivocally: “Call it the lust of dominion—the rest- 
lessness of democracy—the passion for land and gold, or the desire to 
render our interior impregnable by commanding the keys of the gulf— 
the possession of Cuba is still an American sentiment, not to be sure a 
late, but a growing and strengthening, one. We trust, for the honor of 
humanity and the faith of treaties, it will lead us into nothing for which 


25D. R., XII (1852), 558. 
26D. R., V (1848), 471. 
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our history shall blush.”** In short, De Bow suggested that a more 
honorable means of achieving the goal would be to allow the dangers 
which threatened the island from “within and from without’ to induce 
Spain to sell Cuba. 

To his credit De Bow did not close his magazine to those who held 
Opinions contrary to his own. Concerning the Cuban question, for ex- 
ample, he printed several able papers which presented Opposite views. 
One critic of the annexationist scheme pointed to some unpleasant re- 
alities. Annexation would be fatal to the interests of the slaveholding 
states: sugar planters of Texas and Louisiana would be ruined; cotton, 
already overproduced, would eventually find a more glutted market; 
slave property in the upper South would be rendered nearly worthless; 
and slaves themselves would fare worse physically as cotton became in- 
creasingly unprofitable. This was the economic bedrock supporting the 
argument. On the political side, the South could only expect “facile 
corruptibility” in a congressional delegation of Spanish origin. The 
abolitionists’ ire could but mount dangerously as the result of such a 
move, and southern protests against the annexation of Canada would 
become absurd. War with England, as well as with Spain, was another 
distinct and lamentable possibility.” 

A few years later another opponent of Cuban annexation touched 
on a critical point. Cuba obviously could not furnish an outlet for the 
rapidly increasing southern slave population. Rather, the reverse situa- 
tion could be expected. An independent Cuba would furnish the North 
with no fuel for agitation, nor would it necessitate a bloody war involv- 
ing the United States, Spain, England, and perhaps France. The fate 
of other republics stood as a warning of the “dangers of unlimited ex- 
tension, and of wars of conquest.”*® Appended frequently to these dis- 
senting articles was a note by the editor expressing his disagreement 
with the views presented. This fact, and the explicit statements dis- 
cussed above, make De Bow’s disavowal of belief in Manifest Destiny 
or in “forcible intervention” appear slightly incongruous.* 

The pivotal role of Cuba in relation to slavery expansion was most 
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clearly expressed in a contribution published in July, 1853. European 
emigration and the increase of the white population, according to this 
astute observer in Washington, were the factors which forced the 
Negroes southward. Kentucky, as an example, was expected to be 
relieved soon of her burdensome population; with her vast natural 
resources being developed by the “superior intelligence of a white 
population,” she could be expected to compete successfully with the 
northern states. Virginia, in the natural development of things, would 
follow the same path. 

Nor would the immediate abolition of the “beneficent institution” 
mean anything more than the eventual elimination or dying out of the 
Negroes as a consequence of economic and racial circumstances. Free 
white labor was more profitable than free Negro labor. There were 
three possibilities. ‘Slavery extension,” or that “healthy and normal 
movement which, for sixty years, has constantly impelled the negro 
southward,” might be allowed to run its normal course. Regardless of 
“Jeffersonian or Wilmot ‘Provisos,’ ’’ this salutary southward movement 
of the Negro population could be perverted or interrupted only by 
agencies at war with nature. If efforts to limit slavery expansion should 
succeed and the Negro be chained down to his present locality, and this 
was the second possibility, the Negro faced certain extinction. This 
brought Cuba into the picture. The great danger here was an interrup- 
tion of the natural southward movement, an interruption caused by 
“that external combination of hostile agencies.” Under the garb of 
“philanthropy,” European powers had “long and so covertly concealed 
the most deadly designs against the American democracy.” 

Britain, then, was the evil schemer. British diplomats, knowing full 
well that free Negroes refused to labor, were energetically working to 
stagnate Cuba as they had other West Indian isles. If British policy 
prevailed, the natural movement of population within the South would 
come to an end; the natural relations so propitious to both races would 
end in violent disruption. Americans must not passively permit this last 
act in the program of British “philanthropy.” The ensuing crisis would 
imperil the “social and industrial system of the South, indeed the very 
existence of the southern people.’** Clearly, Cuba occupied the key 
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position, and the possibility of its accretion to slave-state political 
power, though unproclaimed, assumed increasing urgency in some 
southern eyes. Accommodating themselves to changes on the political 
horizon, however, De Bow and these other contributors to his magazine 
later came to reflect quite a different view of Cuba. Meanwhile, other 
areas were beckoning to the southern expansionists. 

De Bow showed a keen interest in South America, but the most di- 
rect statements concerning this continent were those penned for the 
Review by Lieutenant Matthew Fontaine Maury, the famous navigator, 
oceanographer, and publicist. Maury repeatedly urged his section to 
look toward South America if it would regain an equal place in the 
nation’s economic system. Eyeing the growing threat of an excess slave 
population, Maury gave a strange twist to what has since become a 
hallowed historical concept when he declared that the valley of the 
Amazon was “the safety-valve of the Union.” A line of steamers pro- 
ceeding directly from the South was to be the stem of the safety valve 
“whenever the pressure of this institution [slavery} . . . shall become 
too powerful upon the machinery of our great Ship of State.’’** Maury 
was advocating a policy of commercial aggrandizement, and his picture 
of the Amazon basin as an unexploited treasure house awaiting the 
magic touch of Americans—more specifically, slaveowning Americans 
—was probably welcomed in various southern circles. The Amazon 
basin had too long remained a “howling wilderness’; forces no less 
urgent than the ‘policy of commerce” and “necessities of Christendom” 
demanded the Amazon's exploitation.” 

Proslavery expansionists have been largely vindicated of the charge 
that the Mexican War was a bit of sectional aggression, a dark shadow 
of the slavocracy’s political ambitions.** Even during the tempestuous 
1850's Mexico received relatively little attention from southern expan- 
sionists. De Bow himself wrote nothing directly pertaining to Mexico, 
but there was some attention given to that country in the Review. One 
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humanitarian (anonymous) declared that it would be a blessing to 
poor, ruined Mexico “if some enlightened nation would conquer it— 
an easy task just now—and spread over it enlightened laws and man- 
ners.’” Mexico needed regenerating by a war. “Our Mexican neighbors 
are a scandal,” concluded the moralist, “and deserve an awful chastise- 
ment.’’** The well-known southern apologist George Fitzhugh boasted 
that the United States had “‘but to will it, and Mexico is ours.” The 
unfortunate country had surely realized how utterly incapable she was 
of resisting her lusty neighbor to the north. 

The Nicaraguan adventure of General William Walker interested 
De Bow,*’ but there is no evidence that he entertained ideas of includ- 
ing the Central American state in the southern expansionist program. 
One writer, whom De Bow identified merely as a ‘‘very intelligent citi- 
zen of Nicaragua,” did assert-that Nicaragua was soon to be added to 
the South, in or out of the Union. Nicaragua was but the “‘first piece of 
Mexico,” all of which was obviously destined to fall into the “hands of 
the white men of North America.””* 

These, then, were some of the expansionist programs offered by De 
Bow’s Review. While Cuba was clearly the most tempting prospective 
acquisition, South America (particularly the Amazon country), Mexico, 
and Nicaragua were also eyed with interest. Concern for surplus slave 
labor played a vital role in the earlier argument. The subsequent switch 
to an appeal for reviving the African slave trade cannot be definitely 
pegged to any one event. The change was clearly foreshadowed long 
before it became explicit, and there were for a period strange incon- 
sistencies.*® Nevertheless, by 1860 De Bow and many other southern 
expansionists had taken a different course. Kansas illustrates the be- 
ginnings of the shift. 

Not until August, 1855, did De Bow give any publicity to the Kansas- 
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Nebraska territory.“ The question was obviously not at first viewed as 
crucial. By the spring of 1856, however, the Review was printing letters 
from proslavery “emigration societies.” De Bow, as president of the 
Friends of Kansas, offered resolutions exhorting Southerners to aid the 
emigration of proper persons to the territory, persons “with or without 
property.’** In expectation of the critical elections scheduled for Oc- 
tober, 1856, De Bow warned that every southern man should contribute 
generously to the approaching campaign; the loss of that prospective 
state would give the enemies of southern institutions “a victory more 
signal and more important” than they had ever won theretofore.** The 
conviction that the natural limits of slavery expansion within the coun- 
try had been reached no longer received open acknowledgment. The 
Kansas imbroglio made clear the abandonment of that early stand. In 
De Bow’s case the controversy merely intensified views which had long 
been extreme. 

As early as 1851 De Bow published an excellent antisecessionist state- 
ment with the appended explanation that it represented not his opinion 
but that of a “respectable minority of the Southern people.’ The editor 
warned that the South’s opponents were gaining strength and becoming 
irresistible. No sense of “returning justice” had yet been displayed by 
them.** Also in this same issue of his magazine De Bow included a 
fiery editorial on “The Cause of the South.” The whole section seemed 
agreed, he asserted, that grievous wrongs had been done and gratuitous 
insults offered by the North; the cup of forbearance was filled to the 
brim. Southern political and commercial conventions, among other 
things, were the remedies which he proposed.“ 

There were but a few important alterations in De Bow’s argument of 
1857. The plea was still for a firm stand against any further encroach- 
ment from the North. If the South should become independent, her 
growth would be commensurate with “the extent of the regions and the 
inclinations of the peoples who surround her.” Mexico, Central 
America, Cuba, and the West Indies would eventually become “parts 
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of a system’ which accommodated itself so well to the necessities of 
the tropical lands. The new element in the scheme was most significant: 
the labor which would be indispensable in “this great development” 
would be supplied by slavery’s natural increase—or by the reopening of 
the slave trade.* 

For years De Bow and others had pictured themselves as trembling 
before the specter of a surplus Negro slave population. Now the cry 
had become a demand for the importation of more slaves directly from 
Africa.“ Why this about-face? The first reference in the Review to the 
explosive subject came late in 1854. The matter of reopening the trade 
had been brought up under the pressure of northern fanaticism, stated 
the Review. De Bow avoided definitely committing himself at this time 
by merely quoting an article from the Charleston Mercury which advo- 
cated the trade’s revival. A brief reprint from the Richmond Enquirer 
commented on a reported political triumph of the “Chivalry” in Cali- 
fornia and speculated about the possibility of dividing the state into free 
and slave halves.*’ These two items were significantly juxtaposed in the 
Review. 

Propaganda for the reopening of the slave trade began to appear in 
quantity by 1857. A Review editorial in that year, possibly by De Bow, 
analyzed frankly some of the motives behind the demand. The purpose 
was admittedly “to strengthen the political and commercial influences 
of the institution of slavery—to connect its destinies inseparably with 
the means of subsistence of the world—to develop to the fullest extent 
the present slave States, and to cover with new slave States the whole 
of the regions westward and southwestward of the Mississippi as far as 
American power or progress shall hereafter spread.’ To meet possible 
objections the editorial argued that the increased production of southern 
staples could be met by new demand; as to the source of this new de- 
mand no details were given. Then there was the accusation of “African- 
izing the South”; however, since the ‘future theatre’” would include 
‘Texas, New Mexico, Southern California, Northern Mexico, and Cen- 
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tral America,” there was no danger that the Africans would not soon 
be “absorbed and polished.’’** 

Throughout 1858 articles on this subject filled the magazine. De Bow 
printed occasional opposition views, but he prefaced them with a re- 
iteration of his own conviction that the South’s capacity for future 
increase, and therefore for maintaining her position in the Union, de- 
pended on the revival of the African slave trade. The Review was now 
printing articles which demanded the trade's reopening and also the 
introduction of slavery into the western states and territories. De Bow 
pointed out that political power was essential to the preservation of 
political rights within the Union. For political power, states and popu- 
lation were needed. Such a population as would provide new states 
“without disturbance of existing order, can only come from Africa.’’* 
In terms reminiscent of William Lloyd Garrison and his Liberator, 
another extremist proclaimed that without a homogeneous labor system 
and without the re-establishment of the “‘old entente cordial” between 
sections, the Constitution became “a rope of sand, and the Union a 
shallow mockery.’’*° 

The Southern Commercial Convention at Vicksburg in 1859 finally 
passed a resolution favoring the trade's revival; the proposal had pre- 
viously been rejected by the convention despite great pressure from De 
Bow and his faction. After the adjournment of the Vicksburg meeting, 
De Bow assumed the presidency of the African Labor Supply Asso- 
ciation. 

De Bow constructed his case for revival of the slave trade on several 
premises. The impossibility of attracting European labor to the South 
compelled a return to “that fatherland of our present labor system.” A 
few more benighted subjects from the teeming millions could surely be 
“spared to civilization.” Humanitarian motives were buttressed, more- 
over, by more practical arguments. De Bow suggested to the large 
proprietors that even if slaves and staples should depreciate in the 
market, the basis of slavery would be enlarged. Slavery would grow to 
embrace every member of the community in a direct manner. Its area 
would be widened by the introduction of new states; the border states, 
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where slavery was in jeopardy, would be retained within the fold. De 
Bow climaxed his case with the assertion that the “practical North” 
would actually be glad to reap the ensuing prosperity. Explicit renewal 
of the trade was not requested; each state should be allowed to do as it 
desired. De Bow conceded that opponents might be ccrrect in predicting 
dire consequences if the step were taken,” but he was quick to deny 
that there was any real danger involved. 

Colonization of the free Negroes was anathema to the Review. Ed- 
mund Ruffin, eminent agriculturist and full-time ‘““Southron,” wrote an 
article for the Review in which he scored ‘Liberia and the Colonization 
Society."" De Bow appended his affirmative note, adding that he had 
combated the colonization movement as one calculated to entail mis- 
chief. It tended to promote new emancipations rather than to provide 
asylum for existing free Negroes. Worse than that, it was chimerical 
to talk of Negro self-government.** The greatest problem with refer- 
ence to the free Negroes was the dire effect which their presence in the 
South had upon the lower class of the white population. 

Those who advocated the reopening of the slave trade also had the 
nonslaveholding class in mind. The nonslaveholders had received some 
attention in the periodical almost from the first. In 1847 an article had 
lamented the deterioration of the poorer southern classes. Since the 
nonslaveholders so far outnumbered those with a vested interest in the 
institution, it was eminently in the interest of the slaveholders to open 
a way to wealth and respectability for this class. The suggested method 
of achieving this goal was, at that early date, the introduction of manu- 
facturers. This panacea would not only satisfy the less fortunate white 
classes by providing them with profitable employment and “moral re- 
spectability,” but it would also solve the problem of surplus slave labor 
and keep the border states safely tied to slavery.** Conciliation of the 
southern disinherited became an even more urgent aim in the late 1850's 
when Hinton R. Helper and the Republicans began to haunt the scene. 

De Bow stressed the fact that by reviving the trade every member of 
the community could be brought to have a direct and tangible interest 
in the institution of slavery. There were, however, other reasons for the 
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agitation. Recognition of slavery as a positive good allowed the propa- 
gandists to justify all things incidentally connected with the divinely 
sanctioned institution. The struggle over Kansas and the increasing 
abolitionist tension spurred these Southerners to seize the last apparent 
means of saving a rapidly deteriorating situation. Some contemporary 
southern opponents charged that a secession plot lay behind the agita- 
tion. De Bow and the others were, in fact, in the vanguard of anti- 
Unionism. Aside from this possible long-range political goal, increasing 
the slave population of the South was one direct method of protecting 
and advancing the political power of the minority element within the 
nation.** There was, in short, constant interaction between the expan- 
sionist movement and the slave-trade agitation. De Bow, once worried 
by the prospect of surplus slaves, led the vociferous group which de- 
manded new importations. Beneath the surface of inconsistency lay a 
hard core of political reality which demanded, above all, expediency. 
The nearer secession came, the more rapidly old arguments were aban- 
doned and new ones polished for presentation. 

The case for slavery expansion became curiously altered as the Con- 
federacy emerged. As long as a populous and economically dominant 
North threatened the existence of the nascent Confederacy, friendship 
with Europe was more than just politic—it was a grim necessity. As the 
dreams of a southern nation began to materialize, the expansionists 
hastily retreated from many of their earlier stands. It now appeared 
that the annexation of Cuba would merely weaken the cause of slavery 
by eliminating one of the European powers, Spain, from the proslavery 
camp. There was also the small, but undiscussed, matter of fighting 
Spain if the annexation of Cuba were attempted. There had to be an 
“outside row” to all cornfields, reflected one agrarian, so Cuba’s prox- 
imity was no real argument for annexation. As long as slavery was 
continued in the island the South should offer guarantees to Spain.** 

De Bow hastened to eliminate any surviving traces of aggressive ex- 
pansionism. The Confederacy now faced the obvious duty of cultivating 
friendly relations with Spain. “This Cuba project,” charged De Bow, 
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“is of Northern birth and Northern nursing: we fear the Greeks and 
their presents.” Commercial treaties and amity were now the objects of 
southern policy recommended by De Bow.” Fitzhugh’s suggestion that 
France be invited to repossess her old colony of Haiti was made in this 
same spirit.’ The border states were balanced precariously between 
North and South, so that there was now little attention devoted to the 
slave-trade agitation. The winds of political circumstance had blown 
the expansionists from one course to another. 

Realization of the long-threatened disunion caused De Bow to con- 
cern himself again with the nonslaveholders, who had now been ex- 
posed to the dangerous Helper virus. De Bow printed an article in the 
Review, and also issued it in pamphlet form, entitled: “The Non-Slave- 
holders of the South: Their Interest in the Present Sectional Contro- 
versy Identical with that of the Slaveholders.’”’ De Bow insisted that 
“poor men,” holding from one to five slaves, represented the real slave- 
holding interest; that wages of the nonslaveholders exceeded those of 
free laborers in the North; that there was no competition with remorse- 
less, untiring machinery in the South; and, most important, that the 
nonslaveholder of the South preserved the status of the white man and 
was not regarded as inferior or dependent. The editor pointed to count- 
less leading Southerners, such as James Henry Hammond, William 
Lowndes Yancey, and Judah P. Benjamin, who were originally from the 
nonslaveholding class. If northern “fanatical majorities” should suc- 
ceed in bringing about emancipation, the “degrading equality which 
must result’’ could be escaped only by emigration; and none but the 
well-to-do would find this an easy move. De Bow concluded by apolo- 
gizing to the nonslaveholders for even deigning to notice the “infamous 
libels’” which had been circulated against them. 

De Bow’s demand for slavery expansion thus faded into a plea for 
consolidated support for the peculiar institution by all southern whites. 
War loomed ahead. Cuba and other tropical lands no longer lured De 
Bow and the expansionists of his type. All looked now toward the 
North. Political expediency had again compelled a deviation in the 
already sinuous course of De Bow and the slavery expansionists. 
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The Penal Reform Movement in the 


South during the Progressive Era, 
1890-1917 


By JANE ZIMMERMAN 


Widespread interest in humanitarian reforms marked the years clos- 
ing the nineteenth century and opening the twentieth.’ Individuals and 
organizations alike showed concern for the ills and needs of society, and 
state and federal governments, long reluctant to accept responsibility 
for social betterment, gave in to humanitarian sympathies and passed 
laws to improve the health, working conditions, and general welfare of 
the people. This changed attitude toward society formed a basis for 
the progressivism of the period. 

One group of social reformers gave particular attention to prison 
conditions, still barbarous in many penal institutions in spite of the 
sincere efforts of earlier reformers and prison societies. In the southern 
states the prison reformers of this period first attempted to abolish the 
convict lease system or to curb its abuses by providing greater state con- 
trol. Between 1890, when a constitutional convention in Mississippi 
called for the abolition of convict leasing, and 1917, Mississippi, Louisi- 
ana, Georgia, Texas, Arkansas, and Tennessee abolished the lease 
system.’ The other southern states passed general laws to ameliorate its 

1 Research for this article was made possible by grants-in-aid from the Julius Rosen- 
wald Fund in 1945 and 1946. 
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worst features.* In Florida, for instance, the legislature in 1895 created 
a state agent of convicts to inspect prison camps and to consider appli- 
cations for pardons. This agent had no supervisory control over the 
convicts, a fault remedied by an act of 1899 which appointed a super- 
visor of state convicts to enforce the law and the rules and regulations 
relative to the sanitary conditions, food, clothing, bedding, work, pun- 
ishment, and general care and treatment of the prisoners.* 

As the southern states rid themselves of the lease system, they had to 
find new methods of employment for their convicts. To solve this 
problem they turned to two types of outdoor labor—farm work and 
road building. It should be noted that the fight against leasing had 
been waged, on the one hand, because the system no longer provided a 
satisfactory solution to the problem of convict labor and, on the other, 
because certain individuals and organizations abhorred the evils and 
abuses of the South’s “peculiar penal system.” Farm work and road 
building seemed to answer both criticisms. 

In the South the prison farm seemed expedient. The majority of 
prisoners knew how to do the tasks of farming. Moreover, the opposi- 
tion of free labor to prison industries had been a constant worry to 
penal officials, but free labor could find little to criticize in activities 
which supplied meat, vegetables, and other foodstuffs to the peniten- 
tiary or to other state institutions. Nor was the possibility of profits 
derived from the sale of surplus farm products considered lightly by the 
impoverished southern states. Another argument for prison farms in 
the South maintained that agriculture always provided a field for em- 
ployment when other sources of productive occupation failed. It was 
also pointed out that farms offered a variety of tasks which certain 
system in all of the southern states is Jane Zimmerman, “Penal Systems and Penal 
Reforms in the South Since the Civil War” (Ph.D. dissertation, University of North 
Carolina, 1947). There are more detailed studies on the leasing system in a number of 
states. For a good account of this “peculiar penal system” in Georgia, see A. Elizabeth 
Taylor, “The Origin and Development of the Convict Lease System in Georgia, 1866- 
1908," in Georgia Historical Quarterly (Savannah, 1917- ), XXVI (1942), 113-28. 
See also Herbert Stacey McKay, “Convict Leasing in North Carolina, 1870-1934" (M.A. 
thesis, University of North Carolina, 1942.) 
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classes of prisoners unable to do the hard work in the mines or on the 
railroads could perform. Prison reformers who advocated special treat- 
ment for women, boys, old men, and the physically handicapped be- 
lieved that these groups could be employed in lighter farm work. They 
also pointed to the advantages of the farm system from the standpoint 
of health and morals and talked a great deal about fresh air and sun- 
shine. Finally, the proponents of prison farms used the argument that 
most of the convicts would return to farms on release, so that they 
were actually receiving training for their future work. 

North Carolina was the first southern state to use convict labor for 
extensive farming activities. In 1879 the penitentiary officials advanced 
the idea of using convicts on farms, and in 1880 the president of the 
board of directors pointed out the wisdom of procuring a farm for the 
“old, decrepit, and unsound, who, for reasons of humanity and econ- 
omy, we do not send out on railroad work.”* The board forthwith ex- 
perimented by employing on farm lands near Raleigh certain classes of 
prisoners, including “‘oldsters,” “unsound” prisoners, and some women.® 
The experiment was so successful that the board decided to turn to 
farming as a permanent method of employment for these classes of 
prisoners, and in 1882 it leased a large tract of land near Raleigh for 
that purpose.’ By the middle of the 1880's the railroad lessees no longer 
needed great numbers of laborers, with the result that the convicts were 
returned to the penitentiary to become financial burdens to the state. 
Free labor objected to the employment of the prison population at 
prison industries, and the adoption of farm work on a plantation scale 
seemed inevitable. Accordingly, a large tract of land on the Roanoke 
River was leased for ten years, with an option of purchase. To this 
farm was sent a force of approximately two hundred convicts, consisting 
mostly of youthful offenders, women, and old men.* 

South Carolina and Alabama also turned to farming with their pris- 
oners. The failure of the prison industries under the contract system 
and the increasing unemployed population doubtless motivated the 
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South Carolina legislature to authorize the board of prison directors to 
purchase farming land in 1889.° In that same year a committee ap- 
pointed to investigate the convict problem in Alabama told the General 
Assembly that it believed farming to be the best solution to the convict 
employment problem and added that “looking alone to the health of 
the convict, the farm is the best place for him.”*° 

The decade of the 1890's brought an expansion of farming with 
prisoners. Alabama in 1890, Virginia in 1894, and Georgia in 1897 
acquired farms where the sick, the aged, women, and children could 
be segregated and put to work. In Alabama men who were broken 
down in the mines were returned to the farm and put to work at lighter 
outside tasks. The Virginia farm at Goochland provided work for 
certain nonproducers and served the additional purpose of relieving 
the crowded conditions in the penitentiary in Richmond.’ North Caro- 
lina extended her farming operations by leasing 8,090 acres of farm 
land in 1892. The total convict population of the state at the end of 
that year was 1,122, and of that number 935 were engaged in farming. 
In 1895 the state purchased a new farm of 2,300 acres, and in 1898 
two additional farms were acquired. Before the end of the century, 
farming had become the chief source of employment for the state’s 
prisoners.** 

South Carolina first hired convicts out to farmers, but later it began 
to buy land and to employ the convicts on state-owned farms. In 1896 
farming definitely was accepted as the solution to the convict labor 
problem when the legislature passed a law which forbade the peniten- 
tiary authorities to lease convicts except for agricultural purposes for 
any consideration other than legal money.’* The legislature went a 

% 20 South Carolina Statutes 320 (1889). 

10 Alabama General Assembly, Senate Journal (1888-1889), 320-21. Earlier efforts 
to use convicts on a state farm in Alabama had failed. In 1872 a farm was bought 
and stocked, but farmers began to lease the convicts and use them on their own farms. 
Then Colonel Thomas Williams leased the state farm and one hundred convicts to work 
it. Convinced that the experiment was not successful, Warden J. H. Bankhead recom- 
mended that the farm be sold. This was done, but a small number of convicts continued 
to be leased to farmers who employed them on their own farms. Alabama State Prison 
Inspector, Report (1880-1882), 18-19. 

11 Frances A. Kellor, Experimental Sociology: Delinquents (New York, 1901), 189. 

12 North Carolina State Prison, Report (1890-1892), 13, 23; sbid. (1894-1896), 485; 


ibid. (1898-1900), 10. 
1322 S. C. Stat. 379 (1896). 
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step further the next year and made it unlawful to employ free labor 
on any state farm or to employ convicts on any private farm. An edi- 
torial correspondent to the New York Tribune, commenting on the 
prison farms of South Carolina, wrote: “The convicts seem more con- 
tented on the plantations. There are few attempts to escape and the 
health of the prisoners is better.” 

In Mississippi and Louisiana, as the convict leasing system was abol- 
ished, farming developed, not as a temporary solution to the employ- 
ment problem as in the Carolinas, nor as a supplement which furnished 
work to certain unproductive classes as in Virginia, Alabama, and 
Georgia, but as penal plantations which became the hub from which 
the entire prison system radiated. The same tendency developed in 
Arkansas and Texas. Arkansas after 1893 turned to “hiring, leasing, 
renting and share cropping,” a policy considered bad in 1898 by the 
financial agent, J. C. Massey, “both from a financial standpoint and 
from a standpoint of humanity.”’® Mississippi also experimented a few 
years with share farming, but later the state started buying tracts of 
land in the Yazoo Delta. In 1900 the 13,000-acre Sunflower Farm was 
bought, and Mississippi turned completely to the penal plantation.”* 

The establishment of prison farms was regarded by penologists and 
prison reformers as a progressive step, and for a while the entire coun- 
try looked to the prison farm as the solution to the problem of what to 
do with the criminal. On December 9, 1903, the Baton Rouge Advocate 
carried a statement from Samuel M. “Golden Rule’ Jones, in which 
the celebrated Ohioan declared that Louisiana had taken a step ‘‘that 
easily places her a century ahead of the methods in common practice in 
the ordinary prisons North and South.” After a visit to the state's 
prison farm, Jones described a penitentiary ‘without stone or brick 
walls, without stockades, and with no inclosures indeed, but ordinary 
fences.’"** A few months later another visitor, Walter B. Abbott, gen- 
eral secretary of the Young Men's Christian Association of New Or- 

14 New York Tribune, January 9, 1897. 

15 Arkansas Penitentiary, Biennial Report (1897-1898), 47-48. The total revenues 
received in 1897 and 1898 from the sale of farm products, the sale of wood in the city, 
and the hire of convicts was $226,969.61. The landlords received $250,000. 

16 B. O. Flower, “The Problem of Crime in the Twentieth Century,’ in Arena (Boston, 


1890-1909), XX VII (1902), 199. 
17 Baton Rouge Advocate, December 9, 1903. 
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leans, visited the state penitentiary at Angola, and after two days he 
went away with only praise for the penal system of the state. He said 
that he had visited many penal institutions throughout the United States 
and that he had seen none better. He was particularly enthusiastic 
about the prison farm.* In 1906 Frederick H. Wines, one of the fore- 
most leaders in the work of the National Prison Association, said of the 
Louisiana penal system: “It is difficult to conceive of a more ideal 
method of dealing with prisoners, especially Negro prisoners, than 
this.” He pointed out that the outdoor work was especially beneficial.” 
In 1913 Fernando Cadalso y Manzano, who had spent a year in this 
country studying the penal systems of the United States for the Spanish 
government, gave enthusiastic praise to the southern prison farms.”° 

Southern penal institutions expanded their farming activities during 
the years before World War I. In 1913 Arkansas bought a prison farm 
of 8,000 acres in order to be able to abandon the practice of convict 
leasing. North Carolina worked its great farm of 7,000 acres with con- 
vict labor and even sent life-termers into the fields. Tennessee added 
2,312 acres to its farm, the purpose of which was to produce foodstuffs 
for the prisoners. South Carolina, Virginia, Alabama, Georgia, and 
Florida had sizable farms where certain classes of convicts worked.” 
Texas owned seven plantations and leased four others. By 1917 Mis- 
sissippi, Louisiana, Arkansas, and Texas had established large penal 
systems, and the penal plantation appeared to some observers the ‘ideal 
goal for southern penology.’’** 

The most significant development in southern penology from the be- 
ginning of the twentieth century to the entrance of the United States 
into World War I was the acceptance of the new system of road work 

18 New Orleans Picayune, March 17, 1904. 

19 Frederick H. Wines, Report Upon the Penal and Other State Institutions to the 


Reform Association of Louisiana, 1906 (New Orleans, 1906), 7; see also, Frederick 
H. Wines, “The Prisons of Louisiana,” in National Prison Association, Proceedings 
(1906), 154-59. 

20 Fernando Cadalso y Manzano, Instituciones Penitenciarias en los Estados Unidos 
(Madrid, 1913). This is an interesting general account of the penal institutions in the 
United States as seen by a foreigner. 

21 For an account of the expansion of the prison farm system during this period, see 
Journal of Criminal Law and Criminology (Chicago, 1910- ), V (1914), 70; Louis N. 
Robinson, Penology in the United States (Philadelphia, 1921), 89-90. 

22 Blake McKelvey, “A Half Century of Southern Penal Exploitation,” in Social 
Forces (Chapel Hill, 1922- ), XIII (1934-1935), 114. 
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for convicts. Hundreds of counties in the South had already demon- 
strated that convict labor could be used for road building. When the 
contract and lease systems began to break under the pressure of humani- 
tarian demands and southern states became burdened with an increas- 
ingly large number of idle convicts, road work for the criminal popula- 
tion was considered seriously. Added to the problem of finding 
productive work for convict laborers were the demands for roads lead- 
ing from the farms to the market centers. These demands had been 
stimulated by the enthusiasm of farmers and laborers during the high 
tide of the Populist movement in the 1890's. In the South this interest 
in good roads took form in the development of a widespread good-roads 
movement. Towns, counties, and states organized to work for better 
roads. These associations published magazines and newspapers in 
which they attempted to show the need for improved roads. The im- 
pecunious southern states saw an opportunity to carry on road building 
projects by using convicts, and though western states and several of the 
states in the Northeast employed convicts in this fashion, it was in the 
South that convict road labor became so popular that it threatened to 
displace all other penal systems. Southern states, seeking to abolish 
convict leasing, discovered that this type of work solved the problem of 
employment and at the same time enabled them to maintain a greater 
degree of control over the convicts than did the lease system. 

The use of convicts for road work was not an innovation of the last 
quarter of the nineteenth century. Convicts were worked on the streets 
of the towns of colonial Virginia, and in 1718 convict laborers cleared 
the site for the city of New Orleans in the new French colony of Louisi- 
ana.** In 1786 a law in Pennsylvania provided that convicts should 
“publicly and disgracefully labor.” They were forthwith put to work 
in chains in the streets of Philadelphia.” 

In the South, North Carolina began to employ convicts on public 
works soon after the close of the Civil War. A law passed by the legis- 
lature during the 1866-1867 session provided that convicts be hired out 
to work in chain gangs on the public roads of the county or on any rail- 

23 J. L. Hewes, “The Employment of Prisoners in Roadbuilding,” in American Prison 
Association, Proceedings (1916), 410. 


24 Harry Elmer Barnes, The Evolution of Penology in Pennsylvania: A Study in 
American Social History (Indianapolis, 1927), 82. 
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road or other work of internal improvement in the state.** Similar laws 
followed in 1873, 1875, 1877, and 1879, and the constitution of 1876 
provided that certain convicts be used on ‘public works or highways, or 
other labor for public benefit.”** The use of convict labor for road work 
was negligible, however, for with the opening of the penitentiary in 
1870 the counties preferred to send their convicts to the penitentiary 
rather than to keep them for local projects. With the termination of the 
railroad leases in the 1880's, the state resumed its practice of farming 
out convicts to work on roads. North Carolina was swept by the good- 
roads movement at the turn of the century. Laws were passed to pro- 
vide roads, and these in turn motivated legislators to pass laws to pro- 
vide convict labor for road building. The chain-gang system developed 
rapidly, and the penitentiary, emptied of its occupants, declined in im- 
portance as a part of the state’s penal system. More and more the cen- 
tral prison at Raleigh became a mere asylum for the “prison paupers”— 
the decrepit and diseased criminal offenders.” 

The majority of the southern states followed the lead of North Caro- 
lina and passed laws which permitted the counties and municipalities to 
use convicts for working roads and streets. Carroll W. Wright, United 
States Commissioner of Labor, showed in his report on convict labor 
that by 1886 Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, South Carolina, 
Mississippi, North Carolina, Tennessee, and Texas had made legislative 
provisions for working prisoners on their public roads, a system which 
came to be known as the chain-gang system.** The commissioner’s re- 
port should have included Virginia, where the laws permitted short- 
term prisoners to be turned over to the counties for road work.” 

The upsurge of the agrarian elements in the 1890's led to an in- 
creased interest in public roads and resulted in new road laws in the 
southern states. Arkansas, South Carolina, Alabama, Georgia, and Vir- 
ginia passed laws which called for a more extensive use of convicts in 

25 North Carolina Public Laws (1866-1867), Chap. 30, p. 47. For an account of the 
chain-gang system as it developed in North Carolina, see Jesse F. Steiner and Roy M. 
Brown, The North Carolina Chain Gang (Chapel Hill, 1927). This is the only study 
of the chain-gang system which has been made in the United States. 

26 North Carolina Constitution of 1876, Art. XI, sec. 1. 

27 North Carolina State Prison, Report (1899-1900), 6-7. 

28 United States Bureau of Labor, Convict Labor (Washington, 1887), 508; see also 


Steiner and Brown, The North Carolina Chain Gang, 16. 
29 Virginia Acts (1885-1886), Chap. 471, sec. 1. 
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road work.*® In the South, Virginia took the lead in the good-roads 
movement which was sweeping the country. A state Good Roads As- 
sociation worked diligently for legislation that would enable Virginia 
to use both state and county convicts in its road building and improve- 
ment projects.*’ It was not until 1906 when the state convict road force 
was created that the work of the association was realized. This force 
included state convicts and all male county jail prisoners sixteen years 
of age. Both classes of prisoners could be sent wherever the superin- 
tendent of the penitentiary directed. In 1908, $150,000 was appropri- 
ated for the maintenance of the convict road force, and the road law 
was amended to permit the working of felons receiving sentences of 
from one to five years.** In 1911 the penitentiary board decided that it 
would not enter into a new contract without the specific direction of 
the General Assembly. Forthwith the assembly passed an act which 
provided that all prisoners sent to the penitentiary might be employed 
“on the state convict road force or other public works.’’ The act stated 
further that if the superintendent of the penitentiary thought it unsafe 
to employ them on public works a maximum of five hundred, exclusive 
of women, might be worked under contract. Every effort was to be 
made to find work for them without making a new contract; in fact, 
the law specifically prohibited a contract “if it be found practicable to 
work them [the prisoners} without a contract.” Furthermore, no con- 
tract could be made for more than five years, and if contracts were made 
the superintendent of the penitentiary had to assign the tasks.** 

The annual reports of the Virginia Board of Charities and Correc- 
tions told of marked improvements in the physical condition and gen- 
eral welfare of the prisoners. The report for 1910 stated that “adequate 
medical attention, sanitary surroundings and cleanliness, sufficient food 

3° By 1903 all southern states permitted counties to use convicts on their roads. In 
Virginia, Tennessee, Mississippi, Louisiana, Texas, Florida, and Georgia only misde- 
meanants could be assigned to work on the public roads. Most of the states had laws 
which specified that only the able-bodied male convicts sentenced for short terms could 
be so employed. See J. A. Holmes, “Road Building with Convict Labor in the Southern 
States,” in United States Department of Agriculture, Yearbook of Agriculture (1901), 
4 Virginia Penitentiary, Annual Report (1895), 3-6. 

82 Virginia Acts (1906), Chap. 59; bid. (1908), Chap. 65. 


33 [bid. (1912), Chap. 59. For a discussion of this act, see Southern Good Roads 
(Lexington, N. C., 1910-1920), V (February, 1912), 20-21. 
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and clothing, and work in the open air” had not only contributed to 
“the physical welfare of the prisoners” but had been “long steps in the 
direction of moral reform.”** P. St. Julien Wilson, state highway com- 
missioner, and D. S. Freeman visited the penitentiary for the Board of 
Charities and Corrections in 1913, and they reported that the general 
health of the men working on the roads was greatly improved. The 
chains had been removed from the convicts, and the prison guards said 
that as a result the men were easier to discipline, kept in better spirits, 
and worked better.** Commissioner Wilson said in 1915 that road work 
had proved better from the standpoint of production than any other 
system in Virginia.*° 

With the abolition of convict leasing, the establishment of new sys- 
tems of convict labor, and the extension of the control of the states over 
their criminal populations, the next step was to mobilize for general 
prison reforms. Prison reform societies were organized in the South 
for the double purpose of agitating for reforms and promoting the wel- 
fare of the South’s prison wards. The most active of these organizations 
was the Prison Reform Association of Louisiana, set up in 1897.°" Its 
moving spirit was Michael Heymann, a prominent resident of New 
Orleans. In 1893 he attended the annual meeting of the National 
Prison Congress in Chicago, and in 1895, the International Prison Con- 
gress in Paris. Working closely with him in Louisiana were Bishop 
Davis Sessums, Beverly Warner, and Judge Robert H. Marr.** The 
Louisiana Prison Reform Association sought a general amelioration of 
condition of prisoners, but its first objective was the abolition of the 
convict lease system in Louisiana.** Seeing this accomplished in 1900 
when the legislature carried out the demands of the constitutional con- 
vention of 1898 by making legal provisions for abolition, the associa- 
tion then threw its efforts behind a campaign to reform the criminal 
law, to improve prison management, and to aid discharged criminals. 


34 Virginia Board of Charities and Corrections, Annual Report (1910), 38-39. 

35 [bid. (1913), 37. 

86 P. St. Julien Wilson, “Convict Camps in the South,” in National Conference of 
Charities and Corrections, Proceedings (1915), 378-85. 

87 For an account of the work of the Louisiana Prison Reform Association, see National 
Prison Association, Proceedings (1898), 251; ibid. (1899), 367-76; ibid. (1902), 265-73. 

38 Journal of Criminal Law and Criminology, V1 (1915-1916), 1927. 

8® For a discussion of the general objectives of the association, see Elizabeth Wisner, 
Public Welfare Administration in Louisiana (Chicago, 1930), 162. 
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In carrying out this last aim, an arrangement was made by which dis- 
charged prisoners were housed in the Workingmen’s Hotel of the Sal- 
vation Army in New Orleans until they obtained work.*° The associa- 
tion ordered investigations of the prisoners from time to time and 
memorialized the General Assembly for reform legislation.** Its spirit 
was expressed in 1900 in the following memorial: 

It is almost a maxim that ‘the worst prison sends out the worst prisoners.” 
.. . Therefore we should endeavor to so organize our prisons, not so much with 
the old spirit of vengeance, but with the modern object of reforming the inmate 
and of restoring him to society a cured man. He should not wander as an out- 
cast, but should be returned to his fellow men a better man, morally, intellectu- 
ally and physically, than when he entered prison, now forgetting that he was 
placed in prison for punishment.*? 


The Prison Reform Association was instrumental in securing state laws 
which provided a parole system and the suspended sentence. In 1915 
the association was co-operating with the Board of Charities and Cor- 
rections in its activities, working for the improvement of the Louisiana 
Training School for Boys at Monroe and the establishment of a similar 
institution for girls, extending aid to the wives and children of prisoners 
and to released prisoners themselves, and agitating for the indeterminate 
sentence and the abolition of corporal and capital punishment.** 

Reform associations were also organized in Tennessee, Georgia, Vir- 
ginia, North Carolina, Texas, and Alabama. Probably the most success- 
ful of these organizations was the Southern Howard Association of 
Tennessee, which was incorporated under the state laws in 1912 and 
placed under the direct management of a board of business and pro- 
fessional men. The association’s objectives were to reduce the criminal 
population of the state by preventing crime and to secure humane treat- 
ment for the prisoners and aid for their dependent families.“* As a 
result of the work of F. Emory Lyon, superintendent of the Central 
Howard Association in Tennessee, a board of reference was organized, 

4° National Prison Association, Proceedings (1904), 186. 

41 Delinquent (New York, 1911-1918), V (October, 1915), 12-13. 

42 Memorial of the Prison Reform Association of Louisiana to the Senate and House 
of Representatives on Prison Reform and on the Necessity of a State Reformatory .. . 
(New Orleans, 1900). 

43 Prison Reform Association of Louisiana, Proceedings (1915), 22-23. 


#4 For a statement of the specific aims of the association, see Delinguent, V (July, 
1915), 13-14. 
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which consisted of leading citizens of Nashville, including Governor 
Ben W. Hooper who inaugurated active measures for the reform of the 
prisons. Among the improvements introduced were the establishment 
of a night school, the enlargement of the library, and a program which 
laid the groundwork for a graded system with differently colored suits 
instead of stripes.** In Georgia the association had for its general pur- 
pose the adoption and perfection of methods that might reduce the 
criminal population of the state and secure the wisest and most humane 
treatment for criminals. The work of the association was mainly edu- 
cational. It attempted to teach modern penological methods by sending 
its members into the pulpits of the churches on Sundays and the union 
meetings of the churches during the week. These members organized 
local prison associations, appointed prison reform committees, and 
obtained members and financial contributions.“* The Virginia associa- 
tion agitated for general prison reforms, but its chief work was the 
establishment and maintenance of private reform schools. The work 
of this association was complemented by the Ex-Prisoners’ Aid Society 
of Virginia, organized in 1915 by a group of Richmond residents. Mem- 
bers of this society met each released prisoner as he left the penitentiary, 
took him to a restaurant where he was given a good meal, and assured 
him that his immediate needs would be cared for. Friendly advice was 
offered, and if the prisoner had a wife and children he was given pres- 
ents to take home. The prisoner was accompanied to the train by the 
agent of the society. The society, in so far as possible, continued to 
assist the paroled or discharged prisoner.** The Texas Society for the 
Friendless, established in 1904,** and the Carolina Prisoner's Aid So- 
ciety likewise concentrated on helping prisoners after their release from 
prison.** A reform association was formed in Alabama to work for the 
abolition of the convict lease system.*° 

*8 Ibid., I (May, 1912), 16. 

46 James W. Garner, “Georgia Prison Association,” in Journal of Criminal Law and 
Criminology, 11 (1911), 418; see also, Robert B. McCord, “The Prison Association of 
Georgia,” in Delinquent, I1 (January, 1912), 9-10. 

47 Virginia Board of Charities and Corrections, Annual Report (1915), 29; Arthur 
W. James, Virginia's Social Awakening: The Contribution of Dr. Mastin and the Board 
of Charities and Corrections (Richmond, 1939), 133. 

48 National Prison Association, Proceedings (1904), 191. 

*9 Raleigh News and Observer, December 3, 1914. 


50 Isadore Shapiro, “Prison Problems in Alabama,” in American Prison Association, 
Proceedings (1917), 93; Delinquent, VIIl (December, 1917), 1-4. 
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The work of the reform associations was supplemented by state 
boards of charities, agencies which provided inspection and central su- 
pervision for the states’ penal institutions. In Virginia, for example, the 
members of the Board of Charities and Corrections were instructed to 
examine at least once a year the state, county, municipal, and private 
institutions of a correctional or reformatory nature. Two members of 
the board were required to visit the penitentiary and reformatories once 
every six months.” By 1911 similar boards existed in Alabama, North 
Carolina, Tennessee, and Texas;** South Carolina established its board 
in 1915.°° 

It was under the leadership of Virginia’s newly created Board of 
Charities and Corrections that a penal reform movement was started in 
1908.* At this time Joseph T. Mastin, secretary of the board, visited 
the state penitentiary in Richmond. He found the prison dirty and 
overcrowded, with from two to twelve prisoners occupying each cell. 
The kitchen was the same one which had been used since the opening 
of the prison more than a century earlier. Because there was no dining 
room, the food was placed on tables in the yard where the prisoners 
filed past on their way from work, took the food in their hands or in 
buckets, carried it to their cells, and ate it from their laps.°* Mastin set 
out to remedy such abuses. A number of improvements were made at 
the penitentiary to insure a more humane treatment of the convicts. 
Major J. B. Ward, superintendent of the Virginia penitentiary, gave his 
full support to the reform program by abolishing flogging except as a 
last resort, by introducing a system of honor grading and rewards, and 
by establishing a recreational program for the prisoners.** A law passed 
in 1912 brought about some significant changes. The act authorized the 
superintendent of the penitentiary to transfer to the road force all male 
prisoners whom he believed could be trusted in a camp. The more dan- 
gerous convicts were to be worked in the contract shops within the 

51 Virginia Acts (1908), Chap. 276. 

52 At this time twenty-six states had boards of charities and corrections. The American 
Year Book: A Record of Events and Progress (1911) (New York, 1912), 375. 

53 South Carolina Acts (1915), No. 190, pp. 132-33. 

54 For a full account of this movement, see Virginia Board of Charities and Corrections, 
Annual Report (1909), 162. 


55 [bid. 
56 James, Virginia's Social Awakening, 128. 
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walls or in the lime-grinding factory. The act also regulated the con- 
tract system at the penitentiary to make the superintendent of the peni- 
tentiary, rather than the bosses hired by the contractors, supervisor over 
the tasks and working hours of the convicts. From a standpoint of re- 
formation this was the most significant part of the act.*” 

At the very time that the people within the states became more in- 
terested in prison reforms and started to organize prison associations 
and societies, the South as a region began to think of its penal 
problems. The earliest real consideration of prison reforms from a 
southern group came in May, 1912, when the first Southern Sociological 
Congress met in Nashville, Tennessee, to study and improve the social, 
civic, and economic conditions of the South. To this congress came 
seventy-eight delegates representing twenty-eight states, the District 
of Columbia, Canada, and Africa. The first plank in the platform 
drawn up by the delegates stated that the Southern Sociological Con- 
gress stood for ‘the abolition of the convict lease and contract systems, 
and for the adoption of modern principles of prison reform.”** Much 
of the program was given over to a discussion of the prison problem in 
the South. Another congress met the next year and continued the dis- 
cussions on the South's penal systems.” 

The same year that produced the first Southern Sociological Congress 
brought the Governors’ Conference at Richmond. The conference de- 
voted a great deal of time to penology, and the southern governors had 
much to say. Governor George W. Donaghey of Arkansas denounced 
the convict least system as one that “murders men alive,”*° and Gover- 
nor Coleman L. Blease of South Carolina created a real sensation when 

57 Virginia Acts (1912), Chaps. 58-59, pp. 100-101. 


58 James E. McCulloch (ed.), The Call of the New South: Addresses Delivered at 
the Southern Sociological Congress, Nashville, Tennessee, May 7 to 10, 1912 (Nashville, 
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59 James E. McCulloch (ed.), The South Mobilizing for Social Service: Addresses 
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(Nashville, 1913), 11. 

60 A. J. McKelway, “The Governors’ Conference,” in Survey (New York, 1892- ), 
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ghey struck his dramatic blow at the convict lease system in Arkansas by pardoning, 
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he defended his pardon record, especially the freeing of Negroes who 
had been sentenced for long terms for slight offenses. He condemned 
the prison labor system of his state, saying that he found the hosiery 
mill in the penitentiary a tuberculosis incubator, the inmates being con- 
stantly sent to the tubercular hospital and prison farm to recover their 
health. He said that he had pardoned four hundred convicts in twenty- 
four months and hoped to pardon eight hundred more before his second 
term expired.” 

It is difficult to determine to what extent these regional meetings 
affected the reform movement within the states. They no doubt en- 
couraged the work of the reform groups and brought the organization 
of new ones like the North Carolina Conference for Social Service. In 
February, 1913, this conference was started with seven hundred mem- 
bers. In a formal statement of objectives the delegates went on record 
as favoring ‘the adoption of modern principles of prison reform.” 
They stated: ‘We believe that we should have probation, parole, a 
portion of the earnings of a prisoner set apart for the use of his depen- 
dent family, and commutation for good behavior for the prisoners in all 
county camps similar to that for those under State prison management. 
We believe that the bill authorizing the county to devote part of the 
proceeds of the labor of a convict to the support of his family, should 
be made of State-wide application.”** This organization worked steadily 
for reforms in North Carolina, but its greatest success was not attained 
for another ten years. 

In addition to the attempts to reform the penal systems of the South 
by changing the systems of prison labor, there were other reform efforts. 
For the first time in the history of southern penology there was a wide- 
spread concern for certain classes of prisoners, especially women and 
children. This concern led to attempts at segregation. The prison farm 
and the road camps offered the opportunity to separate female from 
male convicts, and youths from older, hardened criminals. Out of this 
growing concern for certain classes of prisoners came the agitation for 


61 Governor Blease carried out his desire by pardoning twelve hundred convicts in 
three years. 

62 Delinquent, Ill (October, 1913), 14. At the same time that prison reform groups 
were being organized in the South, Quakers in the North were beginning a new abolition 
movement. The Quakers voted not only to work for the abolition of convict slavery 
but also for general penal reforms. New York Times, May 27, 1913. 
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reformatories for youths. In 1899 Goldsborough S. Griffith toured the 
South and wrote that everywhere he found people working enthusias- 
tically for reformatories for youthful criminals.* 

In Georgia a fight which had been carried on vigorously during the 
1880's by Mrs. Rebecca Felton and her husband, William H. Felton, 
was continued.** In that state juvenile reformatories had been estab- 
lished in all of the larger cities, but there was no state institution. In 
1897 the law which created the Prison Commission provided that the 
commissioners purchase a farm where women, children, and infirm 
convicts could be kept. This, however, did not offer a solution to the 
problem of reformatory treatment for youthful prisoners.® 

In 1890 Texas organized the first reformatory for felony convicts 
under seventeen years of age. This institution was located on a 600- 
acre farm at Gatesville. By 1897 there were about 150 inmates at this 
institution. Negroes and whites were housed and worked separately. 
Schools were held for the inmates. In 1896 J. F. McGuire, the super- 
intendent of this reformatory, told the delegates to the National Prison 
Association Congress that he had been in charge six years and had 
turned out about four hundred boys. He said that he made it a point 
to keep track of each youth, and if a boy did not write to him, he wrote 
to the officers of his home county to find out about him. He said that 
of the four hundred only thirteen had since served terms in the state 
penitentiary.* 

The South Carolina constitution of 1895 authorized the General As- 
sembly to establish a reformatory where juvenile offenders could be 
“separate and apart from hardened criminals.”** Two years earlier W. 

®8 Goldsborough S. Griffith, The Prison Systems of the South (n.p., n.d.), 8-15. 

®* An interesting account of the Feltons’ efforts for prison reform is given by 
Josephine Bone Floyd, “Rebecca Latimer Felton, Political Independent,” in Georgia 
Historical Quarterly, XXX (1946), 27-31; see also Josephine Bone Floyd, ‘Rebecca 
Latimer Felton, Champion of Women’s Rights,” ibid., 81-104. A general study of Mrs. 
Felton’s work is to be found in Josephine Bone, “Rebecca Latimer Felton, Social 


Reformer and Feminist Leader” (M. A. thesis, University of North Carolina, 1944). 

65 Georgia Laws (1897), 75-78. 

66 National Prison Association, Proceedings (1897), 13. The legislature of 1899 pro- 
vided for this reformatory on the recommendation of the governor, who had been hor- 
rified to find twenty-two young boys whose ages ranged from ten to sixteen serving 
terms in the penitentiary. 

67 [bid. (1896), 216. 

68 South Carolina Constitution of 1895, Art. XII, sec. 7 
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A. Neal, superintendent of the penitentiary, had begun a partial segre- 
gation of juveniles from adult convicts by setting aside one ward in the 
hospital where prisoners under eighteen were permitted to sleep.®? In 
1898 the governor appointed a commission to investigate juvenile refor- 
matories in other states. This commission came to the conclusion that 
a reformatory should be established in South Carolina, but that for the 
time being only Negro youths should be committed to it. There were 
only a few young white criminals in South Carolina, and they were sent 
at the cost of the state to reformatories in other states." In 1900 the 
General Assembly passed a law providing that a farm in Lexington 
County be used as a site for juvenile male criminals who had not reached 
the age of sixteen."* This penal farm for young prisoners did not satisfy 
those who wanted a real reform school, and in 1906 another juvenile 
reformatory was established, this one for white boys."* The state Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs had taken a prominent part in the educa- 
tional campaign which had preceded the passage of the law. Mrs. 
Mary C. McKissick of Greenwood, Miss Louisa B. Poppenheim ot 
Charleston, and Mrs. Martha Orr Patterson were active in securing the 
aid of the legislature. Mrs. Patterson’s son, Lawrence Orr Patterson of 
Greenville, introduced in 1905 a bill in the lower house calling for the 
establishment of the South Carolina Industrial School.** The bill did 
not pass during this session of the General Assembly, but when it came 
up the next year it passed and received the governor's approval Febru- 
ary 24, 1906."* This institution, with its school, religious instruction, 
and vocational training, carried out many accepted standards of refor- 
matory treatment. The boys were employed almost entirely in farming 
activities. 

The first of North Carolina’s training schools for youths was estab- 
lished in 1907 as a result of the work of the citizens of Cabarrus County, 
the King’s Daughters of North Carolina, the state Board of Charities, 

6° South Carolina General Assembly, Reports and Resolutions (1899), I, 284. 

70 Appletons’ Annual Cyclopedia and Register of Important Events (42 vols., New 
York, 1862-1903), 3rd Ser., II] (1898), 698. 

71 Albert D. Oliphant, The Evolution of the Penal System of South Carolina from 
1866 to 1916 (Columbia, S. C., 1916), 11. 

72 A. J. McKelway, “The Need of Reformatories and the Juvenile Court System in 
the South,” in American Prison Association, Proceedings (1908), 55-64. 


73 A. S. Johnstone, “Prison Problems in South Carolina,” ibid. (1917), 103-104. 
7425 S. C. Stat. 133 (1906). 
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and certain individuals and other organizations.” The reformatory was 
established on the cottage system, with each cottage accommodating 
thirty boys and the officer and his wife, who acted as matron. There 
were no stripes, chains, nor guns. The boys went to school half the 
day and worked the other half.” 

The question of a reformatory for youthful criminals had become a 
political issue in Arkansas by the mid-1890's. The Populist party had 
demanded ‘‘a State Reformatory institution for young convicts,’"? and 
in 1896 the Republicans wrote in their platform: ‘We favor the estab- 
lishment of a reform school for the reformation of youthful criminals.” 
But Arkansas took only the first step toward establishing a separate in- 
stitution for youths by opening up a camp where white boys could be 
separated from older, hardened criminals. In 1905 Governor Jefferson 
Davis made an earnest plea for the establishment of a reform school 
“where young offenders may be confined and taught some useful em- 
ployment, free from the contaminating influence and vicious habits of 
hardened criminals.’ He pointed out that he had tried to bring public 
attention to the need by pardoning all of the white boys under the age 
of eighteen who were confined in the penitentiary. He said that during 
the four years of his governorship there had been 115 white boys, 217 
Negroes, and 20 women seventeen and younger in the penitentiary. 
Some were only twelve years old and had been given sentences for 
chicken stealing, housebreaking, and burglary. The Arkansas governor 
suggested that a reformatory be established on a farm.”* It was not 
until 1913 that the legislature provided for such a reform school. The 
law stated that the youths could go to literary school not more than 
three months in each year. In order not to violate the law but yet to get 
as much literary work done in school as possible, the days were divided 
into parts. The boys went to school in the morning and did physical 
work in the afternoon. In his report for the years 1915-1916, W. N. 
Deaton, principal of the Arkansas Reform School, appealed for the 

75 For an admirable account of the work of the juvenile training schools of North Caro- 
lina and Virginia, see Handbook of American Institutions for Delinquent Juveniles (4 
vols., New York, 1938-1943), IV. 

76 Raleigh News and Observer, February 10, 1909. 

77 Appletons’ Annual Cyclopedia, N.S., XVII (1892), 20. 


78 [bid., 3rd Ser., 1 (1896), 29. 
79 Arkansas General Assembly, House Journal (1905), 31. 
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segregation of the juvenile offenders from the older boys. ‘“We should 
have two schools for our wayward boys,” he wrote, ‘one a reformatory, 
and the other an industrial or juvenile school.’’*° 

The best reformatory in the South was a private one established in 
1890 by the Virginia Prison Reform Association. This was an indus- 
trial reform school for boys under fifteen. Mrs. A. P. Russell of Hen- 
rico gave the association two tracts of land, and the legislature made an 
appropriation for the support of the inmates. Teachers were employed 
and schools opened. Each boy worked a maximum of six hours a day 
and devoted certain hours to study and supervised recreation.*’ In 1898 
the Virginia Manual Labor School for Colored Boys was opened as a 
result of the efforts of John H. Smythe and the Negro Reformatory 
Association, assisted by other socially minded citizens.** 

The reform movement which had brought an end to convict leasing 
in Louisiana was also directed toward securing legislation in behalf of 
youthful criminals. A law in 1900 authorized the board of control to 
establish a reformatory ‘‘as soon as practicable” for all persons between 
the ages of seven and seventeen who were sentenced to the penitentiary. 
The very language of this law exemplified the reform spirit that had 
been evident in Louisiana. The act stated that the purpose in establish- 
ing such an institution was “both to reform the youthful delinquent and 
to remove from him the stigma of having served a term in the peni- 
tentiary. ** 

The year 1911 was significant in Alabama and Tennessee for progress 
made in the treatment of juveniles. The Alabama legislature estab- 
lished the State Reform and Industrial School for Negro boys at St. 
Meigs. The state also made appropriations to several privately owned 
training schools for juvenile delinquents.** The General Assembly of 
Tennessee appropriated $50,000 ‘‘for the erection of suitable buildings 


and purchase of material for equipment of the Tennessee Reformatory 
for Boys.”* 


80 Arkansas Penitentiary, Biennial Report (1913-1914), 85; sbid. (1915-1916), 81-82. 

81 Appletons’ Annual Cyclopedia, N. S., XIX (1894), 767. 

82 Handbook of American Institutions for Delinquent Juveniles, 1V, 7. This school 
and the Industrial School for White Boys at Laurel remained private institutions until 
1920, when the state took them over. 

83 Louisiana Laws (1900), Sec. 17. 

84 Alabama General Laws (1911), 677. 
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Florida and Mississippi lagged behind the other southern states in 
their provisions for the treatment of young criminals. Paradoxically 
Mississippi led the South in abolishing the lease system and yet con- 
tinued to incarcerate mere children in her prisons. In 1901 Willie 
Evans, a Negro boy of eight, was sentenced to two years at hard labor 
for picking up a roll of bills from the counter of a grocery store. He 
was so small that the prison officials had to have a special striped suit 
made for him. At the same time a girl nine years old was serving a 
life sentence for the murder of her baby brother.“* As the people of 
Mississippi heard of these child criminals, they began to plead for a 
reformatory. In 1902 an editorial in the Christian Advocate said of 
Willie Evans: 

A few days ago he was pardoned by the Governor, who probably thought that 
one year was long enough for a child of that age to stay in prison. It is hard 
to believe that the State of Mississippi can do nothing better for its child 
criminals than to send them to prison. An industrial school, under the manage- 


ment of kind and sensible men and women, can do a great work in any State 
in the way of reforming youthful criminals.%? 


Frank Johnston, formerly attorney general of Mississippi, began to pro- 
test against the practice of sending juvenile offenders to the state 
penitentiary, where they received the same treatment as the adult crimi- 
nals. In an article published in leading Mississippi newspapers he 
pointed out that there were eighty boys in the penitentiary between 
twelve and eighteen years of age. Nine of these were under sentence 
for life, three of them sentenced at the age of fifteen. There were also 
eight girls in the penitentiary who were less than eighteen years old. 
One nine-year-old girl was serving a ten-year sentence. Commenting 
on this, Johnston said: “The boys are put in degrading stripes and 
herded with the oldest criminals.’’** 

From the beginning prison reformers had given a great deal of 
thought to the power of religion and the influence of education as 
aids to reformation. The National Prison Congress at its first meeting 
in Cincinnati in 1870 adopted a ‘Declaration of Principles” which 

86 Jackson (Miss.) Weekly Clarion Ledger, November 21, 1901. 

87 Christian Advocate, LXIII (October 30, 1902), 4. 


88 James W. Garner, “Treatment of Juvenile Offenders in Mississippi,” in Journal of 
Criminal Law and Criminology, 1 (1910-1911), 946. 
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stated: “Of all reformatory agencies, religion is first in importance.” 
Education was also declared to be a ‘‘vital force in the reformation of 
Southern penologists followed the lead 
of the national congress and sought to provide some religious and 


‘ao 


fallen men and women. 


educational training. Religious activities were carried on in most 
cases by prison chaplains, busy men whose work included a great deal 
more than caring for the spiritual needs of the convicts. The chaplain 
for the Arkansas penitentiary was typical. He reported that he had 
Sunday school followed by 
a prayer meeting in the morning and preaching followed by a Cove- 





conducted religious services every Sunday 


nant meeting in the afternoon. During the week he had visited the 
sick and written letters for them, held “religious conversations with 
the inmates,” and collected books, periodicals, and reading material.” 

By 1912 some efforts were being made in all of the states to give 
the prisoners religious instruction. Florida, Georgia, and Virginia did 
not provide for this instruction by law, and it was left to private indi- 
viduals to do what they would for the spiritual welfare of the convicts. 
The greatest handicap to the development of an adequate program of 
religious training lay in the failure of the legislature to appropriate 
the necessary money. There was, nevertheless, an acceptance of the 
reformatory value of religious instruction for prisoners in this period 
and a general expansion of religious activities. 

Official prison reports indicate that prison chaplains were in the 
forefront of the prison reform movement in the South. Year after 
year they pleaded for appropriations for schools and libraries, systems 
of classification, and better release procedures for discharged convicts. 

The South was slow to establish prison schools, but prison reformers 
talked about the value of education as a method of reformation. The 
first prison school of any importance was organized by Miss Julia 
Tutwiler at the Pratt Mines in Alabama in 1888.°' Miss Tutwiler’s 
program was expanded in 1895 by the opening of a night school in 
the penitentiary at Wetumpka. All youths were compelled to attend, 
and all white males who wished to study had the opportunity. The 

89 Transactions of the National Congress on Penitentiary and Reformatory Discipline 
(1870), 542. 


9° Arkansas Penitentiary, Biennial Report (1895-1896), 54. 
®1 National Prison Association, Proceedings (1889), 215-20. 
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course of study included spelling, reading, writing, arithmetic, gram- 
mar, and geography. A separate school was established for Negroes. 
No provisions were made for women. In all of the schools the class- 
rooms were equipped with slates, blackboards, educational puzzles, 
and stereoscopic views. Students were permitted to hold debates and 
spelling bees from time to time.” 

In other parts of the South educational facilities were limited to 
small collections of books which constituted the prison library. Missis- 
sippi adopted the policy of charging visitors to the penitentiary a gate 
fee which was used to purchase books for the prisoners. In 1891, 
$178.52 of the gate money was spent for books. In this same year 
improvements were made in the interior of the chapel, and bookcases 
were placed there for the prison library. A convict acted as librarian. 
The library was small, but it contained some good standard books, 
magazines, and newspapers.** In 1912 the chaplain reported that only 
the Rankin farm had a library but that two thousand volumes had 
been added to it. 

North Carolina followed the Mississippi plan and added books to 
the library by charging visitors a ten-cent gate fee. The North Caro- 
lina library remained small, however, and was used little.*° 

Prison libraries were provided by law in Louisiana, Alabama, Arkan- 
sas, and Texas. In Louisiana the law authorized the board of control 
to purchase $100 worth of books for the use of the prisoners, but the 
board in its report to the governor for 1896-1897 stated that the Gen- 
eral Assembly had not made an appropriation to cover the cost and 
that no books had been added to the library. The board lamented this 
fact and said: “We know of no agency more productive of good 
results than moral reading, and would respectfully ask the legislature 
to assist us in obeying the law of appropriating the sum of one hun- 
dred dollars per annum.’ 


In Florida the Rev. C. M. Teeters collected books for the prisoners 


%2 Alabama State Prison Inspector, Report (1894-1896), 46-49, 51-52. 
%3 Mississippi State Penitentiary, Report (1890-1891), 11-12, 21-22. 
%4 [bid. (1910-1912), 56; #bid. (1911-1913), 16-17. 

%5 North Carolina State Prison, Report (1876-1878), 17-19. 

%6 Louisiana Penitentiary, Biennial Report (1896-1897), 4. 
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and built bookcases for their library. The legislature refused to reim- 
burse him for his expenses and services.*’ 

Interest in education for the prisoners was usually limited to a small 
group of prison reformers. By 1912 only five southern states had laws 
which provided for any kind of secular educational training for their 
convicts.** A law in Arkansas made it the duty of the chaplain to 
establish a night school for the young convicts and to instruct them in 
studies arranged by the board. A similar law in Tennessee likewise 
instructed the chaplain to teach youths under sixteen years of age two 
hours a week. Older convicts could attend these classes if they wished 
to do so. In Georgia the reformatory prisoners were given instruction 
in the elementary branches of learning and manual training. A Texas 
statute merely stated that prisoners should be taught elementary 
English.” 

A significant advance for progressive penology came when southern 
penologists began to show a changed attitude toward methods of prison 
discipline. Corporal punishment had long been regarded as the neces- 
sary mode of punishment, and although efforts had been made toward 
curbing the use of the lash and restricting cruel and excessive punish- 
ment, inhuman methods continued to prevail. Alabama in 1891 pro- 
hibited the use of the shower bath, the crucifix, the yoke, and the buck, 
but it failed to outlaw the sweatbox and the lash.*” At the same time, 
however, southern prison officials began to believe that prisoners could 
be disciplined more easily by little rewards for good conduct rather 
than floggings for bad conduct. Tennessee handed out good-behavior 
awards in the form of chewing tobacco,” and North Carolina rewarded 
good prisoners with passes for week ends at home.*”* 

*7 Florida Department of Agriculture, Report (1905-1906), 310. 

%8 There were only seventeen states which had laws providing any kind of general 
education for their convicts. In 1913 A. C. Hill of the New York State Department of 
Education made a survey of prison schools. Of the fifty-five prisons for adults in the 
United States and Canada, he found that forty had some kind of school. Thirty-four of 
these schools had civilian teachers in charge, and nineteen offered vocational training. A. 
C. Hill, Prison Schools (United States Bureau of Education, Bulletin, 1913, No. 27), 15. 

9° Arkansas Revised Statutes (1904), Chap. 123; Tennessee Revised Statutes (1896), 
Title 7, chap. 2; Georgia Revised Statutes (1911), Sec. 1243; Texas Revised Statutes 
(1911), Sec. 6203. 
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The years immediately preceding World War I brought a marked 
change in disciplinary methods in southern prisons in the establishment 
of the principle of the honor system. In the spring of 1914 Texas 
selected fifty men and placed them at road work under a special honor 
system. The county in which they were worked paid fifteen dollars 
a month for each man’s services. Half of his earnings went into a 
penitentiary fund and the other half to the prisoner himself. The men 
selected were young prisoners with short sentences. They were placed 
on parole while away from the prison.*” 

The most elaborate experiment with honor camps was the one estab- 
lished in Fulton County, Georgia, in 1916. Forty Negro convicts, on 
the average, were maintained for ten months in this camp conducted 
under the observation of the United States Office of Public Roads and 
Rural Engineering and the United States Public Health Service. Not- 
withstanding the fact that the convicts were worked without chains 
and without armed guards, there were no attempts to escape. The 
experiment was reported as highly successful both from the standpoint 
of discipline and the amount of work done.*** Similar honor camps 
were established in other southern states, but it was not until after 
World War I that they became general in the South. 

Another significant development in prison discipline came with 
the adoption of grading and marking systems. The first laws which 
provided for classifying prisoners had no reference to discipline. They 
provided for a mere physical classification on the basis of which work 
assignments were made. In Alabama, for example, convicts were as- 
signed tasks on the basis of their physical class, and the contractor paid 
the state accordingly.’ Mississippi had a similar plan.’ The prin- 
ciple of a scientific classification on which the entire reformative pro- 
gram of the prisoner could be built found expression in a law passed 
in Louisiana in 1900 which authorized the prison board to enact rules 
for the grading of convicts ‘according to the most enlightened system 
of reformation, for the assignment of work and the character of same 

103 Delinquent, 1V (March, 1914), 24. 


104 H. S. Fairbank, R. H. Eastham, and W. F. Draper, Report on Experimental Convict 
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. . . the purpose being to restore the individual to a better man physi- 
cally, intellectually, and morally.”**’ 

The Texas Prison Commission sorted the prisoners into three classes: 
first offenders, corrigibles, and incorrigibles. Prisoners were promoted 
and demoted from one grade to another. The first two classes enjoyed 
special privileges, among them being the wearing of uniforms which 
were not striped.*** The abolition of stripes as a reward for good 
behavior was one of the new departures in prison discipline. 

In 1910 Major J. B. Wood, superintendent of the Virginia State 
Penitentiary, announced his intention never to punish convicts by stripes 
except as a last resort. He said that already the removal of stripes and 
the inauguration of a new grading system had resulted in a reduction 
of whippings and an improvement in the morale of the prisoners.*”° 
In 1912 the State Board of Charities and Corrections declared that 
Superintendent Wood's system of grading and rewards had been the 
greatest single contribution to improved discipline since the penitentiary 
was opened. Acting upon the principle that the average man will re- 
spond to justice and will appreciate a recognition of his good con- 
duct, Superintendent Wood introduced the following system of rewards: 
(1) every prisoner who spent six months in prison without an infrac- 
tion of the rules was given a good-conduct button; (2) every prisoner 
who had a like record for one year was allowed to discard his striped 
cap and wear a “blue cap”; (3) every prisoner whose record was clean 
for eighteen months was given a pair of “soft shoes” in place of the 
usual rough ones; (4) every prisoner whose record was clean for two 
years was allowed to write home every thirty days instead of every 
two months. Among the privileges enjoyed by the “blue cap” prisoners 
was that of playing on the baseball teams and attending the games.*"° 

In Tennessee B. M. Rice, warden of the penitentiary, announced 
in 1910 that the system of grading the conduct of the prisoners had 
been so successful that in one year corporal punishment had been 
reduced 50 per cent below the record for any previous year and at 

107 Louisiana Board of Charities and Corrections, Report (1909), 11. 

108 Texas Revised Statutes (1911), Chap. 28, sec. 1609. 

10® Virginia Board of Charities and Corrections, Annual Report (1910), 133. In 1915 
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the same time the efficiency of labor had increased.* In North Caro- 
lina among the improvements made by the law of 1917 was a classifi- 
cation of the prisoners into three grades. Each class wore a distinctive 
uniform and enjoyed certain privileges.*** 

One of the greatest inducements for good behavior was commutation, 
or “good time” laws, which reduced the prisoner's term in accordance 
with his behavior record. In 1890 Louisiana passed a law which pro- 
vided for a liberal reduction of sentence for good conduct. After 
1900 the principle of ‘good time” credit spread, and by 1915 Louisi- 
ana, Florida, Georgia, Virginia, Alabama, Arkansas, and South Caro- 
lina had passed laws which made it possible for a prisoner to earn 
commutation. Convicts who tried to escape and recidivists were usually 
deprived of this privilege.’ 

Perhaps the greatest advance in progressive penology in the twen- 
tieth century has been new release procedures. As penologists began 
to realize that prison systems were neither reforming the prisoner nor 
curing the disease of criminality, they began to question the value of 
incarcerating criminals and to wonder if readjustment and rehabilitation 
could not take place more successfully under some system of super- 
vision and treatment outside penal institutions. Out of such thinking 
came the indeterminate sentence and systems of probation and parole. 

A committee appointed by the National Prison Association in 1902 
to study penal release procedures in the United States revealed the 
backwardness of the South. No provision for the indeterminate sen- 
tence had been made in any of the southern states, and only in Virginia 
and Alabama were there probation and parole. In these states the 
governor could grant conditional pardons, but there were no officers 
to help the released prisoner find employment. The Virginia Board 
of Prison Directors was authorized to give the convict a sum of money 
not to exceed ten dollars, but beyond that it did nothing.’ 


111 Tennessee Board of Control, Biennial Report (1908-1910), 31-33. 

112 North Carolina Public Laws (1917), Chap. 286, pp. 594-97. 

113 Louisiana Laws (1890), 154-56. 
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In 1904 the Virginia assembly passed the first probation law in the 
South. This law applied chiefly to adults who did not support their 
children. In 1910 and again in 1914 the legislature extended the 
system.*'® Similar laws were passed in Georgia, Alabama, and Tennes- 
see before 1917.""’ 

Some progress was made toward developing parole releases in the 
southern states before World War I. Southern governors helped to 
establish the custom of conditional release by granting “trusties,” con- 
victs who had demonstrated their ability to conform to the rules and 
regulations of the prison, the privilege of going home for Christmas. 
In 1915, for example, Governor Locke Craig of North Carolina per- 
mitted all “trusty convicts” to spend four days away from the prison. 
The fact that every man returned to the penitentiary of his own free 
will paved the way for an acceptance of parole laws.*** 

Both Arkansas and Alabama provided for parole. A statute of 1907 
gave the Arkansas penitentiary board authority to grant paroles to 
all eligible inmates, but the state had no parole officer to keep in 
touch with the parolees and the law remained a dead letter. In Ala- 
bama the power to grant paroles was given to the governor in 1897. 
This was deemed to be an extension of his general pardoning power. 
The constitution of 1901 gave the governor the constitutional power 
to grant paroles and provided a board of pardons to advise him on 
parole and clemency.*” 

In 1911 Texas gave the board of prison commissioners the right 
to grant paroles to “meritorious convicts,"**® and in 1912 an effort 
was made in Louisiana to enact a measure carrying the indeterminate 
sentence and the parole system for good conduct. The bill passed the 
legislature, but it was vetoed by the governor. Two years later a bill 
was accepted, but it was so liberal that men were released from the 

116 North Carolina Board of Charities and Public Welfare, Probation and a Proposed 
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penitentiary who became a menace to society, and in 1916 new legis- 
lative provisions were made.’** 

Every southern state except Alabama did something for the dis- 
charged prisoner. Discharge methods varied, but the general practice 
was for the state to give the prisoner clothes and transportation or a 
small amount of money. Texas and Georgia were the only southern 
states which gave all three. In South Carolina the prison superinten- 
dent often helped the discharged man find work, and in Louisiana the 
Prison Reform Association assisted the released prisoners in getting 
jobs.**? 

Toward the end of the nineteenth century prison reformers began 
to agitate for better working conditions for convict labor. They called 
for wage payments for convicts and a shorter working day. 

The practice of compensating prisoners for their labor has a recent 
origin.’** Under the lease and contract systems the chief interest lay 
in the profits which were realized by the private lessees or contractors. 
It was believed that the convict owed a debt to society for his wrongs 
and therefore had no right to expect anything. Under the leasing 
system, however, a few lessees paid the convicts for overtime and for 
work which was done on Sundays and holidays. Made out of no sense 
of philanthropy, this payment was designed to motivate the convict 
to work harder for the lessee, who would in turn realize greater profits 
from the labor of the convicts. Alabama law provided that after the 
performance of the daily tasks the convict could earn overtime pay. 
The board of inspectors reserved the right to decide how such income 
should be spent.’** Other states passed laws which provided for wage 
payments. In Virginia convicts were paid for work done in addition to 
assigned tasks. The superintendent decided what amount to pay and 

121 Wilbur LaRoe, Jr., Parole with Honor (Princeton, 1939), 234. 

122 For a general discussion of release methods, see “Relations to Paroled and Dis- 
charged Prisoners,” in National Prison Association, Proceedings (1902), 316-23. 

125 There is need for a study of wage payments to convicts. For the period discussed 
in this article, there is one inadequate but useful study: Lorenzo Dow Weyand, A Study 
of Wage-Payments to Prisoners as a Penal Method (Chicago, 1920). 

124 Alabama Revised Statutes (1907), Sec. 6531. At Joseph E. Brown's Dade County 
Coal Mines in Georgia the men were given daily tasks, and when these were finished 
they were permitted to stop or to work overtime, for which they were paid. The men 
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whether the money was to be given to the convict, to be held for him 
until his release, or to be sent to his family. The law in Louisiana set 
the money wages of convicts on roads or farms at from $5 to $15 a 
month for first-class laborers and from $2 to $10 for second-class. 
Mississippi had similar provisions for county convicts, while North 
Carolina's law tied up “good time’ allowances with money wages. 
One dollar was earned for every ten days of “good time’ gained. The 
money could be sent to the prisoner's family if he desired.**° 

The laws which were passed to restrict working hours for convicts 
varied. Florida provided for a working day of not less than eight 
nor more than ten hours. In Georgia and Mississippi the law gave the 
supreme court the right to make rules determining the working hours 
for the convicts, and in North Carolina the governor had this power. 
Where there were no legal restrictions, the penitentiary boards usually 
made the regulations.*** Laws and regulations, however, were hard 
to enforce. Lessees and contractors of convicts ignored the restrictions, 
and prison officials often closed their eyes to violations. Many of 
them developed the attitude of the official at the Nashville peni- 
tentiary who said: “Oh, yes, we work out men eight hours a day— 
eight hours before noon and eight hours after.””**’ 

The growth of humanitarianism and the subsequent success of the 
public health movement created an interest in the physical welfare of 
convicts. The physical examination, which had been used to determine 
work assignments for convicts, became a base on which a complete 
rehabilitative program could be built. The first tendency in southern 
penal systems was a lighter work load for the convict who was physi- 
cally unable to dig coal or to work on the railroads or levees. Prison 
farms were purchased in the 1880's and 1890's to provide these weaker 
prisoners with work they could do. As the germ theory of disease was 
accepted, there arose a tendency to separate those who were infected 

125 Virginia Revised Statutes (1904), Title 55, sec. 4173; Louisiana Revised Statutes 
(1904), Sec. 8, p. 1313; Mississippi Revised Statutes (1906), Chap. 22, sec. 845; North 
Carolina Revised Statutes (1908), Chap. 116, secs. 5402-5403. 

126 Florida Revised Statutes (1906), Art. 6, sec. 4138; Georgia Revised Statutes (1911), 
Sec. 1191; Mississippi Revised Statutes (1906), Chap. 107, sec. 3592; North Carolina 
Revised Statutes (1908), Chap. 116, sec. 5391; Arkansas Revised Statutes (1904), Sec. 
5899; Louisiana Revised Statutes (1904), 1313; Tennessee Revised Statutes (1896), Title 


7, art. 2, sec. 7512. 
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with contagious diseases from other prisoners. In 1899 a separate farm 
for tuberculars was established at Wynne State Farm in Texas. The 
patients did light farming and gardening and raised poultry and live- 
stock.’** Arkansas and Virginia placed their tuberculars on farms, and 
Wetumpka, Alabama, became a camp for convicts suffering with the 
disease. Florida, Georgia, and Mississippi had provisions similar to 
those in Texas. Tennessee had so many cases of tuberculosis among 
the prisoners who worked in the mines that a special hospital was built 
for them on a sunny hill near Nashville. North Carolina adopted 
the practice of sending the most active cases to the state sanitarium.’*” 

The new attitude toward the physical welfare of prisoners did not, 
however, alter substantially the attitude of penologists toward the 
criminal insane. No class of prisoners has suffered more from mis- 
understanding or mistreatment. The methods of treating these prison- 
ers have varied from placing them in a separate state hospital for the 
criminal insane, as in North Carolina, to placing them in a separate 
barred cell in the regular penitentiary hospital. 

The more than a quarter of a century which embraced the Populist 
movement in the 1890's and the subsequent progressivism of the early 
years of the new century brought numerous changes to the penal sys- 
tems of the South. Some of these changes constituted reforms; others, 
like the chain-gang system, tended to retard the development of a 
modern, reformative penal system. That the ideal solution of the 
South’s penal problems was not found in these years cannot be denied, 
and yet important changes were made. The efforts of the reformers 
had resulted in the abolition of the convict lease system in six states 
and in an amelioration of its worst features in the other southern 
states. New types of labor—farm work and road building—enabled 
the states to maintain greater control over their convicts. Individuals 
cried out against barbarous penal conditions, and prison reform asso- 
ciations and state boards of charities and corrections were organized 


128 Frank L. Rector, Health and Medical Service in American Prisons and Reforma- 
tories (New York, 1929), 156. 
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to work for reforms. Southern sociological congresses and governors’ 
conferences echoed the demands of individuals and organizations and 
spoke for the entire southern region. Doubtless these voices were in- 
fluenced by the general progressivism of the era. In any case, they 
were heard. Women were separated from men, first offenders from 
hardened criminals, and youths from older prisoners. In order to effect 
segregation and at the same time to provide special treatment for youth, 
reformatories were established. Attempts were made to provide relig- 
ious services and to put chaplains into prisons and prison camps. 
Schools and libraries were opened in some of the states. A changed 
attitude toward prison discipline led to an abandonment of cruel and 
inhuman modes of punishment in some prisons and the establishment 
of honor systems and honor camps, grading and marking systems. 
Laws were passed which rewarded good behavior with a commutation 
of sentence. New release procedures provided for the indeterminate 
sentence and for paroles. Other laws were designed to improve the 
working conditions of convicts, to establish lighter tasks and a shorter 
working day, and in some cases to give wage payments for the convict's 
work. State boards of health and prison physicians worked for better 
conditions of health and sanitation in the prisons. 

All of these remarkable changes were the natural outgrowth of 
forces that had long been playing on penological developments through. 
out the country. The increasing momentum that these forces gained 
in the years between 1890 and 1917 was evidenced in the application 
of reformatory penology in the southern states. No penal utopias were 
created in the South in these years, for chain gangs, cruel punish- 
ments, and other barbarous practices continued to blacken the region's 
penal history. Nevertheless, by 1917 the South had adopted the more 
progressive penological trends of the North and West and from a 
penological point of view had come back into the Union. The more 
liberal leaders of the South were ready to accept the new philosophy 
of reformatory penology from which the reforms of the future were 
to come. 








James K. Polk: Tennessee Politician 


By POWELL MOorRE 


James K. Polk was a dominant figure in Tennessee politics from the 
time of his election to Congress in 1825 to the beginning of his presi- 
dential term in 1845. Much has been written of Polk as President of the 
United States but too little of the role he played in the political affairs 
of his state. The latter, to a large degree, provides the key to his whole 
career. It also refutes the popular view that Polk was an “unknown” 
when nominated for the presidency. 

The Tennessean was first and last a good party man. While he did 
not possess a magnetic personality, he more than compensated for this 
lack by hard work and intense devotion to his party. Party loyalty, to 
Polk, often transcended all other considerations. Throughout much of 
his career he was the real leader of his party in Tennessee. Polk was 
more aggressive than Felix Grundy, and he devoted more time and at- 
tention to the affairs of his party in the state than did William B. Lewis, 
John H. Eaton, and other prominent Tennesseans. 

Polk’s relations with Andrew Jackson were always cordial and 
friendly. To the ‘Old Hero” he gave his loyal, devoted support. Polk 
took great pride in the part he played in elevating Jackson to the presi- 
dency and later defended his administration with great zeal. There is 
little doubt that he profited from Jackson's friendship and that his for- 
tunes were not diminished by the fact that he enjoyed Jackson’s favor. 
But the “Old Hero” was a stormy petrel in Tennessee politics, and his 
dictatorial tactics made it extremely difficult for Polk and other leaders 
to maintain the ascendancy of the party in the state. The Jacksonian 
attitude and policies were often a heavy burden for Polk to carry in 
local political campaigns. Nevertheless, he remained faithful to Jack- 
son, and it is significant that while Grundy, Eaton, William Carroll, and 
other leaders of the party at one time or another incurred the Jackson- 
ian wrath, it never descended upon Polk. He was not, however, a pliant 
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tool of the “great man” of the Hermitage. His principles and attitudes 
in regard to the great issues of the day were formed before Jackson 
entered the White House, and there is no evidence that he deviated 
from them at any time in later years. In fact, Polk demonstrated a re- 
markable independence of thought and action while governor of his 
state and while President. 

Polk represented his Columbia district in Congress from 1825 to 
1839. From the very beginning he was one of the outstanding members 
of the Tennessee delegation, and in later years was regarded as the 
leader of the Democratic party in Congress. Important committee as- 
signments came to him. He served on the Foreign Affairs Committee 
and was chairman of the important Committee on Ways and Means 
during the bitter session of 1833-1834. In this latter capacity the re- 
sponsibility of defending Jackson's bank policies fell on his shoulders. 
Although defeated by John Bell for the speakership of the House in 
1834, he was elected to that position the next year and served until his 
retirement in 1839. Polk’s prominence in Congress enhanced his pres- 
tige in Tennessee political circles. Although the Columbia district was 
in one of the rich plantation and slaveowning regions of the state, 
generally Whig in later years, Polk was never beaten in a congressional 
election. 

While Jackson took no particular interest at the time in the speaker- 
ship contest of 1834, it was evident that Polk was the administration 
candidate and that Bell was elected by the votes of the opposition.’ This 
contest caused violent repercussions in Tennessee political circles. It 
marked the beginning of that uncompromising hatred of Polk and Bell 
for each other which lasted until after Polk became President. It was 
a personal feud at first, but later, when Bell identified himself with the 
Whig party, its fury was transferred to the political arena. This quarrel 
and the candidacy of Hugh L. White for the presidency in 1836 were 
the rocks upon which the Jackson party split in Tennessee. Polk was 
bitter about his defeat and assumed the role of a martyr who had suf- 
fered for his loyalty to the President and the party.” A perusal of Polk's 

1 James Love to John J. Crittenden, May 27, 1834, in John J. Crittenden Papers 
(Division of Manuscripts, Library of Congress) ; Cave Johnson to James K. Polk, Septem- 
ber 12, 1834, in James K. Polk Papers (Division of Manuscripts, Library of Congress). 


2 Eugene I. McCormac, James K. Polk: A Political Biography (Berkeley, 1922), 64; 
W. C. Dunlap to Polk, July 26, 1834, in Polk Papers. 
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correspondence during the months that followed the House election 
indicates that he was determined to ruin Bell in Tennessee, and if pos- 
sible, to drive him from the Jackson party. Eventually Polk was able to 
convince the ‘Old Hero” that Bell had been guilty of treachery to the 
patty.* It does seem that Bell’s loyalty to the administration was ques- 
tionable. He had a strong following in the state, and most of the news- 
papers rallied to his defense. There is some evidence that the friends 
of the Bank of the United States influenced the press to support Bell; 
many of the pro-Bank newspapers later followed Bell into the Whig 
party.* So it seems that those elements in the state that had been 
alienated by the Jacksonian policies welcomed this opportunity to make 
Polk the whipping boy of the Jackson administration. 

White’s candidacy for the presidency, which was brought forward 
late in 1834, and the determination of Jackson that Martin Van Buren 
should be his successor precipitated a real crisis in the Democratic party 
in Tennessee. It also placed Polk in a quandary. While he had no ob- 
jection to Judge White personally, he could not fail to observe that 
Bell and other local enemies were supporting the candidacy of White.’ 
He therefore associated the movement for White with that against him- 
self in Tennessee. Then, too, Polk was a firm believer in party loyalty, 
and although he had little enthusiasm for Van Buren, he could not 
oppose the wishes of his chief and the national party in the matter. 

Polk worked hard to discourage White's candidacy, which he realized 
would play havoc with the Tennessee Democracy. Jackson gave the 
responsibility for stopping the White movement to Polk and Grundy.° 
They refused to attend the meeting of the Tennessee delegation in Con- 

8 Andrew Jackson to Martin Van Buren, August 16, 1834, in John S. Bassett (ed.), 
Correspondence of Andrew Jackson (6 vols., Washington, 1926-1935), V, 282. 

#It seems that John Bell favored a United States Bank with certain modifications and 
consequently did not support Jackson’s program against the Bank as vigorously as did 
Polk and Felix Grundy. In 1834 he spoke of Jackson's financial policy as an “experiment.” 
This angered the President. See Thomas Cadwalader to Nicholas Biddle, December 25, 
1831, in Reginald C. McGrane (ed.), The Correspondence of Nicholas Biddle Dealing 
with National Affairs, 1807-1844 (New York, 1919), 156; speech of Bell on the Clayton 
Resolutions, in Congressional Debates, 22 Cong., 1 Sess., 2078 (March 8, 1832); James 
Walker to Polk, June 24, 1834, in Polk Papers; Nashville Republican, November 18, 1834. 
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gress in December, 1834, to nominate White. He should submit his 
claims, they declared, to the Baltimore convention and abide by its de- 
cision.” This White refused to do. Polk found himself in a difficult 
position. He was up for re-election in 1835, and he preferred to play a 
cautious game in regard to White's prospects until after the state elec- 
tions. Jackson noticed Polk’s lack of aggressiveness and sought to prod 
him into greater activity. William Carroll, the Jackson candidate for 
governor in the same election, who was defeated by Newton Cannon, 
the White-Bell candidate, declared that he was forced to wage the cam- 
paign practically alone. It was charged that Polk ‘‘suffered Governor 
Carroll to fight the Van Buren battle in Tennessee alone, rendering him 
little or no assistance.’"* This was unfortunate for the Jackson cause as 
Polk was probably the ablest campaigner in the state at that time. 

The results of the state elections indicated that the Jackson party had 
lost the first round in the approaching presidential campaign. Polk, 
once his election was assured, threw himself into the fight along with 
Grundy and Cave Johnson. Jackson urged them to ‘‘stir the people” 
against White.’ Their efforts, however, were of no avail as the legis- 
lature, despite tremendous pressure brought to bear on it, re-elected 
White to the Senate, nominated him for the presidency, and refused to 
adopt a resolution instructing him to vote for the Expunging Resolu- 
tion.*® Polk, Johnson, and Grundy traversed the state as if they were 
canvassing for office. The Van Buren banner, however, proved too 
heavy a burden for them to carry. 

Polk's victory over Bell in the speakership contest of December, 1835, 
was hailed with great joy by the Jackson men in Tennessee. It was con- 
sidered as the beginning of the overthrow of ‘‘Bellism,” the foundation 
of White “Whiggery” in the state, and as a great victory for the Van 

7 Polk to Walker, December 24, 1834, shid. 

§ Jackson to Polk, May 12, 1835, t#hid.; William Carroll to Van Buren, January 23, 
1840, in Martin Van Buren Papers (Division of Manuscripts, Library of Congress). Polk 
to Samuel H. Laughlin, April 28, 1835, in Joseph H. Parks (ed.), “Letters from James K. 
Polk to Samuel H. Laughlin, 1835-1844,"" in East Tennessee Historical Society, Publica- 
tions (Knoxville, 1929- ), No. 18 (1946), 148-49. In this letter Polk advised 
Laughlin, who was editor of the Nashville Union, to “say nothing of any particular candi- 
date for the Presidency.” 
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Buren cause.* The entire period of Polk’s speakership was one of poli- 
tical unrest and personal animosity. This was particularly true of the 
first session when the presidential question found its way into the dis- 
cussions of Congress. In their eagerness to injure Jackson and Van 
Buren, the opposition turned on Polk. The attacks were led by Henry 
A. Wise of Virginia and Balie Peyton of Tennessee. Bell also did not 
let an opportunity pass to embarrass his foe. He repeatedly criticized 
Polk’s rulings in the House and accused him of abusing his power to 
favor the administration. Peyton was particularly bitter in his assaults 
on the Speaker, and it was feared by friends of Polk that Peyton was 
trying to bring about a duel. Polk interpreted these attacks as “intended 
chiefly for the Tennessee market.’"* As Polk was one of the main cogs 
in the Jackson machine in Tennessee, the White cause would be bene- 
fited by discrediting the Speaker of the House. Bell, no doubt, took 
personal interest in embarrassing him. This situation had some influ- 
ence on Tennessee voters. It became more difficult for friends of Polk 
and Bell to unite on the same presidential candidate. Consequently 
Polk’s supporters drifted over into the Van Buren camp, while the 
friends of Bell and Peyton became more confirmed in their support of 
Judge White. 

Polk threw himself into the campaign of 1836 with his customary 
energy. Party loyalty and devotion to Jackson, rather than a desire to 
aid Van Buren, moved him to make a great effort for the “Little 
Magician.” To Polk it was a fight for Jackson against Bell and White; 
Van Buren was merely incidental to the campaign. The campaign for 
Van Buren, however, failed and the state voted for White. The result 
was all the more galling to Polk as his Columbia district cast its vote 
against the Democrats. 

With the defeat of 1836 fresh in their minds, Polk and other Demo- 
cratic leaders took stock of the political situation and made plans for 
the state elections in 1837. It was Grundy’s belief that the principal 
cause of defection had been removed, as White would probably not 
seek the presidency again. He advocated a conciliatory attitude toward 
White's friends in the hope of bringing them back into the party. The 
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Nashville Union supported him in this plan.** Polk, on the other hand, 
confident that a reconciliation was impossible, believed that a vigorous 
campaign should be launched. He was in no mood to forgive his 
enemies. Grundy’s career in the Senate, he warned, depended upon the 
success of the Democrats in the state elections. He also insisted that 
Bell be given some real opposition in the congressional contest.’ Polk 
was fully aware of the seriousness of the situation and was eager for 
his party to fight the enemy with all its energy. 

It appears that Grundy’s plan for an attempted reconciliation pre- 
vailed. General Robert Armstrong, a local military hero, was the 
Democratic candidate for governor. The general proved to be an easy- 
going opponent for the shrewd Governor Cannon. He alarmed Polk 
by agreeing with Cannon to remain at home and not canvass the state. 
Polk urged him at least to make personal appearances even if he made 
no speeches.’* The Democrats placed no one in the field against Bell. 
The election resulted in an overwhelming victory for the Whigs, not 
only in the state contests but in the congressional elections as well. 
Johnson, seeking re-election to Congress, was defeated. The political 
future seemed so dark to Johnson that he seriously considered moving 
to Mississippi.** 

The outcome of the election caused a tempest at the Hermitage, 
where Jackson denounced the temporizing policy of Grundy and the 
Nashville Union. He predicted that Grundy would feel the effect of 
his “‘supineness and want of courage.”** Many of the Democratic lead- 
ers regarded the future with pessimism. It was clear to them that 
Democrats could no longer ride to victory on the prestige of Jackson. 
A thorough reorganization of the party machine was necessary. A new 
vigor and enthusiasm must be instilled in its members if the state was 
ever to be redeemed. 

13 John Catron to Polk, July 7, 1837, sid. 
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It was generally conceded that Polk alone could restore the state to 
the Democratic party and that he was the logical man to run for 
governor in 1839. It is true that Polk was easily the most active man 
in the party at that time. In a sense he was approaching the crisis of 
his career. He had been in Congress fourteen years, and he probably 
realized that the time had come to make a change. It appears that he 
had his eye on the vice-presidency with the presidency as a more remote 
possibility.** He no doubt regarded the governor's chair as a stepping- 
stone to higher honors. If he could bring Tennessee back into the ranks 
of the Democracy, his claims on the party in the nation would be 
strengthened. So he retired from Congress and took the field as his 
party’s leader in the state. His decision had a stimulating effect, and 
Jackson wrote Francis P. Blair that “there never was a greater change 
than has taken place in Tennessee.’”** 

Polk made his preparations for the campaign with his customary 
thoroughness. Lack of adequate newspaper support had been the great 
weakness of the Democrats since 1835. The only important Democratic 
organ in the state was the Nashville Union, which Polk had helped 
establish in 1835 to combat Bell and Judge White. The paper had its 
ups and downs in the years that followed, and the problem of able 
editors constantly worried Polk and his associates. After a search of 
several months Polk persuaded Jeremiah G. Harris, editor of the New 
Bedford, Massachusetts, Bay State Democrat to become the pilot of the 
Union.” Polk's selection proved to be a wise one, as no Whig editor 
in the state, with the possible exception of the inimitable William G. 
“Parson” Brownlow, could cope with Harris. Polk also demanded that 
the party select its ablest men as candidates for Congress. Cave Johnson 
was persuaded to seek vindication for his defeat in 1837. 

Polk’s announcement of his candidacy for governor elicited the 
charge from the Whig press that he cared little for that office and that 
his real purpose was to canvass the state in preparation for the presi- 
dential campaign of 1840. To “Parson” Brownlow the “game which 
Colonel Polk is playing is a deep one. The Governor's office is but the 
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die, the Presidency is the stake.” Polk was denounced as a missionary 
of Van Buren delegated to redeem Tennessee for the Democrats.” 

The Democratic candidate welcomed the opportunity to stress na- 
tional issues and to emphasize the approaching presidential contest. 
The state banking system and the program of internal improvements 
established by the Whigs were still popular in the state. Consequently 
Polk touched lightly on local issues. If he could restore the state to the 
Democrats in an election that hinged on national issues, his prestige 
with the party would be enhanced. It would do him no harm if his 
campaign was regarded as the first skirmish of the presidential battle of 
1840. Polk, knowing that Henry Clay had never been popular in Ten- 
nessee, warned the people that the Whigs were trying to convert them 
to the principles of the Kentuckian and transfer them into the camp of 
“federalism."*? Clay would be the presidential candidate of the Whigs 
in 1840, he declared, and the state must be on the alert against him. 
Amos Kendall visited the Hermitage and was impressed with the 
shrewdness of Polk in bringing Clay into the contest.*° 

On the other hand, while conceding that Van Buren would probably 
be the Democratic candidate in the next election, Polk made every 
effort to keep the President in the background. He was alarmed to hear 
that Van Buren planned to visit Jackson at the Hermitage in April or 
May while on a tour of the West. He immediately called on Van 
Buren and informed him of the disastrous effect his trip to Tennessee 
would have on the state elections. The President graciously agreed to 
postpone his visit. Polk knew that Jackson would hear of the affair, 
and wishing to avoid complications, he wrote him about it. His enemies, 
he declared, must not be given the opportunity to accuse Van Buren of 
trying to interfere in the state elections.** Blair also wrote to Jackson 
concerning Polk’s objections and expressed the opinion that Van Buren’s 
proposed visit would not have the effect described by Polk. This was 
one of the many instances in this period that the editor of the Globe 
and Polk disagreed. Jackson, while not agreeing with Polk, defended 
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him by stressing the importance of the Tennessee campaign.” Polk 
knew what he was doing and he did not want Van Buren in the state. 
He was willing to support the President, if the latter should become 
the candidate of his party; but having felt the burden of Van Buren’s 
unpopularity in Tennessee before, he preferred to conduct the campaign 
in his own way. Early in the campaign he reiterated his faith in the 
“original” Jacksonian principles. He stood where he did in 1829, op- 
posed to the Bank of the United States, a high tariff, and a federal 
system of internal improvements.” His views epitomized the old pro- 
gram of the Democrats. 

Governor Cannon, the Whig candidate, and Polk stumped the state 
together. Polk had all the advantage in this type of campaign. Cannon 
was a poor speaker; his delivery was slow and ponderous. Polk was the 
best stump speaker in the party. He was skilled in the use of sarcasm 
and ridicule, and a master of the art of debate. Moreover, he was a 
younger man than Cannon and better able to endure the hardships of a 
strenuous campaign. Cannon faltered in the middle of the campaign, 
and Bell took his place on the stump. In his old enemy Polk found a 
bitter adversary who combated him with great ability.” Even Bell 
could not stem the tide, however, and Polk was elected by a majority of 
2,566 votes. The Democrats gained control of both houses of the legis- 
lature and deprived the Whigs of three seats in Congress. Johnson 
carried his district. Nevertheless, the Democratic victory was not com- 
plete as Bell retained his seat in the lower house. 

The recovery of the state for his party was a great personal triumph 
for Polk. A comparison of the vote of 1839 with that of 1837 reveals 
some startling figures. The Whig total in 1839 was only 1,365 less 
than that of the previous election, while the Democratic gain over the 
vote of 1837 was 20,994.** Polk was able to bring out the Democratic 
vote and prove that, with great exertion, the state could be redeemed 


25 Blair to Jackson, February 8, 1839, ibid.; Jackson to Van Buren, March 4, 1839, in 
Van Buren Papers. 

26 Nashville Union, April 10, 11, 15, 1839. 

27 Polk to Mrs. Polk, April 14, 1839, in Polk Papers. 

28 Horace Greeley (ed.), The Politician’s Register for 1841 (New York, 1841), 26. 
This was included in Horace Greeley (ed.), The Tribune Almanac for the Years 1838 to 
1868, Inclusive; Comprehending the Politician's Register and the Whig Almanac (30 
vols. in 2, New York, 1868). Future references will be to Tribune Almanac, I. 
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by the Democrats. In giving up his seat in Congress to do battle for his 
party at home, Polk had risked much, and his party was indebted to him 
for his loyalty. 

Polk and the Democrats were not content with their victory in the 
state elections. As the Whigs still had a majority of the Tennessee 
delegation in the lower house of Congress, it was decided that their two 
senators, White and Ephraim H. Foster, must be removed; otherwise, 
the Democratic victory would be only a local one. Jackson was enthusi- 
astic about the plan.*® Johnson, on the other hand, feared such a move 
would do the party more harm than good.*’ Foster, who had taken 
Grundy’s seat in 1837, had pledged himself to resign if the Democrats 
gained control of the legislature. He kept his promise and vacated his 
seat early in November. Although Carroll and A. O. P. Nicholson were 
eager to take his place, Polk preferred Grundy, whom the Whigs had 
tried to drive from the Senate in 1837. His return would be popular 
with the people. Polk feared a split in the party if the office went to 
either Carroll or Nicholson. Grundy, however, wanted to remain in 
Van Buren’s cabinet and go to the Senate in 1841, if conditions were 
favorable.** Polk appealed to Van Buren to give up his Attorney Gen- 
eral for the sake of the cause.** Grundy finally yielded to pressure and 
was back in the Senate when Congress met in December. 

Polk then turned his attention to Judge White, whose belief in the 
power of the legislature to instruct its senators provided a course of 
action. The legislature adopted a series of resolutions instructing White 
to vote for the Sub-Treasury bill. Polk wrote Thomas H. Benton urging 
him to have the bill brought forward at once.** This was done, and 
White resigned his seat. His forced resignation brought forth a storm 
of indignation from the Whig press in Tennessee. The Democrats had 
blundered: White’s death a short time later enhanced the effect of 
their error, for the Whigs regarded him as a martyr. This treatment of 

29 Jackson to Van Buren, August 12, 1839, in Van Buren Papers; Jackson to Kendall, 
August 18, 1839, in Jackson Papers. 

80 Johnson to Polk, September 28, 1839, in Polk Papers. Because of an error by the 
editor this letter was found in a volume for 1838. 

31 Polk to Jackson, August 12, 1839, ibid. 

32 Grundy to Polk, n. d., sbid. 


88 Polk to Van Buren, November 11, 1839, in Van Buren Papers. 
84 Thomas H. Benton to Polk, December 5, 1839, in Polk Papers. 
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White, who was popular throughout the state, helped turn the tide 
against the Democrats in later elections. It is difficult to understand 
how Polk, with all his ability and foresight as a politician, could have 
been so blind to the consequences of the course that he followed.** 

Polk’s record as governor was not outstanding. His first message to 
the legislature clearly indicated that no broad or vigorous policies were 
contemplated. He was warned before his inauguration that the success 
of his administration depended on his management of the state banking 
system and the program of internal improvements established by the 
Whigs.* Therefore, he was content to modify and correct abuses in the 
existing institutions.*’ His political ambitions appear to have been the 
determining influence in his course. A great deal depended on the con- 
tinuation of the Democratic control of the state, and it seems that he 
was afraid to risk what had been gained. His interests were obviously 
more national than local. 

It was generally known throughout Tennessee in 1838 and 1839 that 
Polk had his eyes on the vice-presidency in 1840. He was eager for the 
honor, and the legislature on November 4, 1839, formally nominated 
him as Van Buren’s running mate in the approaching contest. The 
party leaders in Tennessee, knowing that it would be difficult to obtain 
the nomination for Polk over Richard M. Johnson, made a great effort 
in Polk’s behalf. Jackson urged Blair to support him, declaring that 
Polk would carry Tennessee, Alabama, and Mississippi, while Johnson 
would lose those states for the Democracy.** The Democratic press 
threw out the warning that the fate of the party in the state depended 
on the choice of Polk by the convention.** 

Polk made it clear that he would abide by the decision of the party. 


35 Alexander Anderson, a lawyer of fair ability but with little political experience, took 
Hugh L. White’s place in the Senate. It is possible that his “obscureness” appealed to 
Polk. 

86 Alfred Balch to Polk, September 3, 1839, in Polk Papers. 

87 Polk's first message to the legislature indicated this policy. See the Nashville Union, 
October 23, 1839, for complete message. 

88 Jackson to Blair, February 15, 1840, in Jackson Papers. Polk was formally nominated 
by the Tennessee state convention, February 11, 1840. See Proceedings of Democratic 
State Convention (pamphlet in Tennessee State Library, Nashville). Benton wrote Jackson, 
April 24, 1840, (in Jackson Papers), that he was for Polk, and left the impression that he 
would support him if the Senate made the choice. 

8® Nashville Union, March 30, 1840. 
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He would, in no event, run as a sectional candidate. Should Johnson 
be nominated he would earnestly support him. Should no nomination 
be made at Baltimore, and within a reasonable length of time a suffi- 
cient number of states had not come to his support, he would take the 
field in favor of any candidate who might bring success to the party." 

The Tennessee delegation to the Baltimore convention, led by 
Grundy, Carroll, Cave Johnson, and Samuel H. Laughlin, doubted the 
wisdom of presenting to that body the claims of Polk. They did not 
trust Blair and Benton and thought that Polk’s prospects would have 
been better had no convention been held.*’ Instead they preferred to 
risk his fortunes in the Senate, which would have the duty of selecting 
a vice-president if the electors made no choice.** As Carroll was per- 
manent chairman of the convention, it is possible that the Tennessee 
delegation was partly responsible for the decision to refrain from 
nominating a running mate for Van Buren. The Tennesseans expected 
that the responsibility for selecting a vice-president would devolve upon 
the Senate, but the convention adopted a resolution expressing the hope 
that opinion would become so crystallized before the election ‘‘as to 
secure the choice of a Vice-President by the electoral colleges.” 

The decision of the convention no doubt disappointed Polk. He 
bowed to the will of his party, however, and prepared to wage his 
campaign along the lines thus set down. Grundy advised him to stay 
in the race, but expressed the opinion that it would probably be better 
if he simply did nothing.** Governor Polk did not take an active part 
in the campaign and gave as the reason the pressing duties of his office. 
It appears that by the middle of the summer he was convinced that he 
could not obtain the vice-presidency that year. On July 4 he publicly 
declined to run for that office and announced his candidacy for re-elec- 
tion as governor the next year.** 

Did Polk “sulk in his tent” in this campaign? In view of his great 

4° St. George L. Sioussat (ed.), “Diaries of S. H. Laughlin, of Tennessee, 1840, 1843,” 
in Tennessee Historical Magazine, 11 (1916), 46-47. Laughlin was an intimate friend of 
Polk and one of the leading editors and politicians in Tennessee. 

#1 Grundy, McClellan, Harvey M. Watterson, Hopkins L. Turney, Johnson, and Aaron 
V. Brown to Polk, February 3, 1840, in Polk Papers. 

#2 Sioussat (ed.), “Diaries of S. H. Laughlin,” 47. 

#3 Grundy to Polk, June 1, 1840, in Polk Papers. 


44 Niles’ Weekly Register (Baltimore, 1811-1849), LVIII (1840), 346. This announce- 
ment was made in a speech at Knoxville. 
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efforts in behalf of the party in the past, it is possible that his enthusi- 
asm was dampened for the moment. Then, too, he had expected the 
Whigs to nominate Clay, and their selection of William Henry Harti- 
son probably upset his calculations. It would be more difficult to carry 
the state for Van Buren against “Old Tip,” and if Tennessee was lost, 
he would stand little chance of being chosen in the event the Democrats 
captured the electoral college. The attitude of Blair and Benton was 
unfavorable to him. These considerations no doubt appealed to Polk’s 
mind and subsequently influenced his course. A short time before the 
campaign closed he did take the stump with Jackson in West Tennessee 
in an effort to stem the tide against the Democrats.** Their efforts were 
of no avail, and the Whigs carried the state by a substantial majority. 

Encouraged by their victory, the Whigs turned their attention to 
driving Polk from the governor's chair in 1841. The riotous campaign 
that had won the state for Harrison convinced them that the same tac- 
tics could be used successfully against Polk. Cannon’s great weakness in 
1839 was his inability to cope with Polk on the stump. A candidate 
must be found who could meet the governor on his own grounds. With 
this necessity in mind the Whigs nominated James C. Jones, better 
known as “Lean Jimmy,” to challenge Polk. 

Polk made every effort to keep the campaign on a serious plane and 
the discussion confined to national issues. Had he been successful in 
this he might have beaten Jones. His opponent, although a man of 
considerable ability, was no match for the governor in debate. Instead, 
he resorted to heckling tactics and relied more on amusing than on 
convincing his audience. Polk had great powers of mimicry and ridi- 
cule, but against Jones these were not effective. The Whig candidate 
fought the governor with his own weapons. He misquoted and distorted 
Polk’s statements during their joint debates and amused the crowds by 
poking fun at his opponent. Jones was the perfect exponent of the log 
cabin and hard cider school of politics. As the contest neared its close 
it was apparent that no man of Polk’s training and temperament could 
cope with such political bushwhacking.** 

45 Samuel C. Williams, Beginnings of West Tennessee, in the Land of the Chickasaws, 
1541-1841 (Johnson City, Tenn., 1930), 276. 


46 Oliver P. Temple, Notable Men of Tennessee, from 1833 to 1875: Their Times and 
Their Contemporaries (New York, 1912), 270-71; James Phelan, History of Tennessee: 
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The election in August resulted in a Whig victory, although the mar- 
gin was not as great as in 1840. The Democrats made much of the 
fact that Polk cut down the Whig majority of 12,102 in 1840 to 
3,222 in 1841. Polk mustered 2,416 more votes than Van Buren did in 
1840, while Jones's total was 6,464 less than Harrison's in the presi- 
dential contest.** Moreover, the Democrats retained a majority of the 
state Senate and would therefore be in a position to block any measure 
of the Whigs that should not meet with their approval. 

The future must have seemed dark indeed to Polk at this time. This 
was his first political defeat, and he found himself in private life for 
the first time in sixteen years. He had no choice but to retire to his 
home at Columbia, and this could mean political oblivion. There was 
a possibility, however, that he might escape this fate and return to 
public life. The legislature would elect both United States senators, 
and as the Democrats controlled the state Senate, there was a chance 
that fortune might shine on the defeated leader. Jackson, appreciating 
fully the recent efforts of Polk in behalf of his party, thought he should 
be rewarded with a place in the Senate.** Polk, himself, was eager to 
return to Washington. 

Polk, Nicholson, and Hopkins L. Turney were the principal Demo- 
cratic candidates. The Democrats expected to get but one seat, and the 
rivalry between Polk and Nicholson threatened to split the party. The 
more influential men in the party were sympathetic with Polk.** Nichol- 
son, however, had a peculiar advantage. Polk, afraid that two defeats in 
a row might have a disastrous effect on his ambitions, remained under 
cover and did not work openly in his own behalf. 

The prospect of Polk going to the Senate was extremely distasteful 
to the Whigs, who charged that this was his real objective in the recent 
campaign. It had taken herculean efforts to defeat him in the guber- 
The Making of a State (Boston, 1888), 398-406. According to Phelan, James C. Jones 
was nominated to “get after” Polk. Jones was 6 feet, 2 inches tall and weighed only 125 
pounds. 

47 The vote in 1840 was William Henry Harrison 60,391 and Van Buren 48,229. 
Jones polled 53,927 and Polk 50,705 in 1841. For the Harrison-Van Buren contest, see 
Greeley (ed.), The Politician’s Register for 1841, p. 26, in Tribune Almanac, 1. The 
Polk-Jones contest results are in Horace Greeley (ed.), The Whig Almanac and United 
States Register (New York, 1843), 42, ibid. 


48 Jackson to Blair, August 12, 1841, in Jackson Papers. 
49 Laughlin to Polk, September 12, 1841, in Polk Papers. 
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natorial contest, and Whigs were determined that their recent victory 
should not be marred by his elevation to the Senate. They argued that 
the people had repudiated Polk and that he should not be permitted to 
represent them in any capacity.*° This view probably kept the Demo- 
crats from publicly advocating Polk’s candidacy. He remained in the 
background, and although still hoping that he might be chosen, con- 
tented himself with directing his Democratic supporters in the legisla- 
ture from his home in Columbia. 

The state Senate included twelve Whigs and the “Immortal Thirteen” 
Democrats, as they were called during the long and bitter controversy 
that followed. The customary method of electing senators in Tennessee 
was, as in other states, by a joint resolution of both houses of the legis- 
lature. As the Whigs would have a majority in such a body, the Demo- 
crats made the “discovery” that the usual method was unconstitutional. 
For their own purpose it was an important one, as by no other method 
could they hope to force the Whigs to compromise by agreeing that one 
senator should be chosen from each party. They demanded that each 
house vote separately.” 

Bell and Foster were the principal Whig candidates. The Whigs 
finally offered to compromise by electing Bell and Turney. Polk im- 
mediately vetoed this proposal with the declaration that it would never 
do to elect Bell by Democratic votes.** It appears that any compromise 
which did not include himself as one of the senators was unacceptable 
to Polk. John Catron and Aaron V. Brown warned him that failure to 
elect senators would react violently against the party in the future.** 
This impressed Polk, and he declared that he would favor the election 
of Foster and some “good and true Democrat.”** As Turney’s loyalty 
to the party was questionable, it was evident that Polk regarded him- 
self as that “good and true Democrat.” 

Polk was urged to come to Nashville and take personal charge of the 
Democratic forces.*° He refused to risk his political future by coming 

50 Nashville Republican Banner, October 4, 1841. 

51 Carroll to John C. Calhoun, November 18, 1841, in American Historical Association, 
Annual Report, 1929 (Washington, 1930), 167. 

52 Polk to Sackfield Maclin, January 17, 1842, in Andrew Johnson Papers (Division of 
Manuscripts, Library of Congress). 

53 Catron to Polk, January 2, 1842, in Polk Papers. 


54 Polk to Maclin, January 17, 1842, in Johnson Papers. 
55 J. P. Hardwicke to Polk, December 13, 1841, in Polk Papers. Hardwicke told Polk 
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out publicly as a candidate. Had he done so, it is entirely possible that 
an election would have taken place and Tennessee would not have been 
without representation in the United States Senate for the next two 
years. There is little doubt that Polk was responsible for the failure to 
elect senators, and the blame was placed on his shoulders in his cam- 
paign against Jones in 1843." 

Polk still had hopes of reaching the vice-presidency, if his state could 
be redeemed before 1844. The campaign against Jones in 1843 was a 
furious one. Polk's influence with the Democratic members of the legis- 
lature during Jones's administration diverted the attention of the people 
from national issues, where the Democrats had the advantage, to local 
questions, where public opinion was clearly behind the Whigs. The 
latter associated Polk with the ‘Immortal Thirteen” throughout the 
campaign and blamed him for all their “sins and blunders.’’*’ 

Polk tried hard to emphasize national issues.** As it appeared certain 
that Clay would be the Whig candidate in the next presidential election, 
he spent much of his time denouncing the Kentuckian and his policies. 
The old “corrupt bargain’ charge, which had done yeoman service in 
1839, was revived and paraded before the people. Clay was incensed 
by these attacks and challenged Polk to a discussion of this question at 
a time and place acceptable to him. He did not desire, he declared, to 
interfere in the Tennessee election, but wanted only to defend himself.** 
Although Polk did not accept the challenge, there is little doubt that he 
sought the publicity these attacks on Clay might gain him outside the 
state. 

He was again defeated by “Lean Jimmy” Jones, whose majority was 
that “We want your counsel, we want your presence. The voice of the Chief at this 
moment will throw dismay into the opposition ranks.” 

56 The Memphis Whigs drew up resolutions requesting Henry Clay and W. C. Preston 
of South Carolina to “watch over, protect and defend the peculiar interests of the State 
of Tennessee . . . and hereby adopt them as our Senators as fully and completely as it is 
in our power to do.” “Resolution Adopted by the Memphis Whigs,” in Washington 
National Intelligencer, February 13, 1842. 

57 Memphis American Eagle, July 1, 1843. The legislative session of 1841-1842, owing 
to the obstructive tactics of the thirteen Democratic senators, was almost completely devoid 
of constructive legislation. See Nashville Republican Banner, January 2, 1842; Jones- 
borough Whig, March 8, 1843 

58 “Answers of Ex-Governor Polk, to a series of interrogatories propounded to him and 


Governor Jones, through the presses of Memphis, May 15, 1843,”’ in Polk Papers. 
59 Clay to Polk, May 20, 1843, ibid. 
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slightly larger than in the previous election. The Whigs also won both 
houses of the legislature, and the power of the “Immortal Thirteen” 
was broken. In the congressional elections, however, the Democrats 
gained two seats. Andrew Johnson, one of the “Immortal Thirteen,” 
made his debut in Congress the next December. Undoubtedly local is- 
sues brought about Polk’s defeat.®° 

Undaunted by two successive defeats in state elections, Polk now 
turned his attention to national politics and the 1844 contest. The hope 
of the vice-presidency still lingered in his mind. Immediately after the 
state elections the Democratic press in Tennessee began to boom him 
for the second place on the ticket with Van Buren. It was argued that 
the New Yorker could not carry the state without Polk’s help.’ The 
state convention met on November 23, 1843, and nominated him for 
the vice-presidency. The convention agreed to support whatever candi- 
date the Baltimore convention might see fit to nominate for the presi- 
dency.*? 

Although the party leaders in Tennessee favored Van Buren, the 
rank and file of the voters lacked enthusiasm for his candidacy. Only 
with great effort did Polk persuade the owners of the Nashville Union 
to place the ‘Little Magician” at the head of their editorial column. 

There is no evidence that Polk had his eye on the presidential nomi- 
nation, or that an anti-Van Buren plot existed in Tennessee prior to the 
appearance of Van Buren’s letter in April, 1844, opposing the annexa- 
tion of Texas. Instead, the evidence is strong that Polk was making 

60 Nashville Union, August 8, 1843; Nashville Republican Banner, August 11, 1843. 


Jones's majority over Polk in this election was 3,833 votes. See Horace Greeley (ed.), 
The Whig Almanac and United States Register, 1844 (New York, 1844), 57, in Tribune 
Almanac, 1. 

61 Memphis Appeal, November 3, 1843. 

62 Niles’ Weekly Register, LXV (1843), 231. Benton, writing several years later, 
professed to see in this action a scheme to leave the road open for Polk’s nomination as 
President if Van Buren was rejected. The Tennessee delegates to the Baltimore convention, 
he asserted, understood this and voted against Van Buren. See Thomas H. Benton, Thirty 
Years’ View, or, A History of the Working of the American Government for Thirty 
Years, from 1820 to 1850 (2 vols., New York, 1854-1856), II, 594. There is no evidence, 
however, to substantiate Benton's assertions, and it is doubtful that Polk, or his friends, 
had any idea that he had a chance for the presidential nomination as early as December, 
1843. 

63 Polk to John A. Hogan and John P. Heiss, January 21, 1844, in St. George L. Sious- 
sat (ed.), “The Papers of Major John P. Heiss of Nashville,” in Tennessee Historical 
Magazine, I1 (1916), 141. 
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every effort to obtain the nomination for the former President. He 
vigorously opposed a movement in the state to nominate Lewis Cass,” 
and at the same time he refused a seat, tentatively placed before him 
for consideration, in John Tyler's cabinet. As Tyler was hostile to Van 
Buren, Polk thought that the acceptance of such a post would be inter- 
preted as opposition to Van Buren and thereby weaken the latter’s pros- 
pects for the nomination.** He wrote Cave Johnson, as late as May 4, 
1844, that since Clay had taken a position against the annexation of 
Texas, he hoped Van Buren could come out for it.*° 

It appears that Polk, when Van Buren’s position in regard to Texas 
was made known, did begin to consider the possibility of obtaining the 
presidential nomination himself. He expressed himself publicly in favor 
of annexation about the time Van Buren wrote his fateful letter, and he 
no doubt reasoned that his nomination was not an impossibility.°’ Cave 
Johnson was one of the delegates to the Baltimore convention, and Polk 
proceeded to implant the idea of his candidacy for the presidency in his 
friend’s mind. He wrote Johnson on May 13 that while he aspired to 
the second place only, his friends might use his name as they saw fit.®* 
The next day he came out more clearly and wrote that General Jackson 


64 Polk to Johnson, March 18, 1844, in Sioussat (ed.), “Letters from James K. Polk to 
Cave Johnson,” 234. Also see Polk to Laughlin, January 20, 1844, in Parks (ed.), “Letters 
from James K. Polk to Samuel H. Laughlin,” 165. 

65 Polk to Johnson, March 21, 1844, in Sioussat (ed.), “Letters from James K. Polk to 
Cave Johnson,” 237. Polk wrote that “I took this course because my acceptance might 
have left the impression on the minds of some that I was among the discontents of the 
party and towards Mr. Van Buren especially who might possibly have been thereby weak- 
ened.” He also added that acceptance might have been interpreted as a withdrawal of 
his candidacy for the vice-presidency. This he wished to avoid. 

66 JZ. to id., May 4, 1844, ibid., 239. 

87 Polk to Salmon P. Chase, Thomas Heaton, and Committee at Cincinnati, April 23, 
1844, in Niles’ Weekly Register, LXVI (1844), 228-29. Polk wrote Laughlin on May 9 
urging him and others of the Tennessee delegation to hurry on to Washington. He wrote 
that “Your remaining a few days at Nashville—was not only necessary—but perhaps in- 
dispensible. The appearance of Mr. Van-Buren’s letter required it. . . . | am very anxious 
that you should all leave as early as practicable—From what Cave Johnson writes—I 
think the recent occurance [sic] on the chess-board—have decidedly improved my pros- 
pects. The presence of my friends from Tennessee, at Washington for a few days before 
the Convention meets is not only vastly important,—but may decide the action of the 
Convention.” See Parks (ed.), “Letters from James K. Polk to Samuel H. Laughlin,” 166. 

68 Polk to Johnson, May 13, 1844, in Sioussat (ed.), “Letters of James K. Polk to 
Cave Johnson,” 240. 
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thought that he was the “most available man.”** Later he informed 
Johnson of Jackson’s opinion that if Van Buren was set aside, Polk was 
the only man the northern Democrats would support. He went on to 
say that in view of the obvious split in the party at the convention 
“there is no telling what may happen.””° 

While Gideon J. Pillow, Johnson, and Laughlin, the leaders of the 
Tennessee delegation, may have thought of the possibility of Polk’s ob- 
taining the presidential nomination prior to the opening of the con- 
vention, it seems that they were so absorbed in trying to get him the 
second place on the ticket that they had no time to advance his claims 
to the first. Jackson was urging his nomination for the vice-presidency 
and seems to have influenced Polk’s eventual success only indirectly. The 
letters of Pillow on May 22 and 24 reveal that the leaders of the Ten- 
nessee delegation had their hands full holding their own delegates in 
line for Polk as a candidate for vice-president and at the same time 
winning the support of the Van Buren followers for their candidate.” 

By the time the convention met on May 27 it was evident that the 
party was so confused relative to Van Buren, Cass, and John C. Cal- 
houn that anything might happen. Pillow wrote Polk on May 25 that 
if the North would bring his name forward the chances of his selection 
as the presidential nominee were bright."* On the first day of the ballot- 
ing the Tennessee delegation voted solidly for Cass on the seven ballots 
taken. It was apparent that none of the candidates voted for on that 
day could be nominated under the two-thirds rule. That evening a 
current set in toward Polk. The first outside proposal to push Polk for- 
ward apparently came from George Bancroft of Massachusetts, who had 
influence with northern delegates."* He and Pillow, leader of the move- 

89 Jd. to id., May 14, 1844, ibid., 241. In this letter Polk outlined the method by 
which Johnson could bring about a concerted movement among the delegates of each 
state for him, either for President or Vice-President. 

70 Id. to id., May 17, 1844, ibid., 242-43. 

71 Gideon J. Pillow to Polk, May 22, 24, 1844, in Jesse S. Reeves (ed.), “Letters of 
Gideon J. Pillow tg James K. Polk, 1844,” in American Historical Review (New York, 
1895- ), XI (1905-1906), 835-37. It appears that at least half of the Tennessee 
delegation was determined not to support Van Buren, and Pillow thought that if a split 


occurred Polk’s chances for a place on the ticket were gone. See McCormac, James K. 
Polk, 240. 

72 Pillow to Polk, May 25, 1844, in Reeves (ed.), “Letters of Gideon J. Pillow to 
James K. Polk, 1844,” 839. 
78 George Bancroft to Harris, August 30, 1877, ibid. 841 n. See also Bancroft to Polk, 
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ment, worked nearly all night in an effort to induce other delegates to 
accept Polk as the logical man. 

Polk's nomination the next day was a result of a combination of in- 
fluences. Bancroft and Pillow’s efforts in his behalf would probably 
have failed had it not been for the decision of the New York delega- 
tion to vote for him on the ninth ballot.** The New Yorkers were in- 
censed over the refusal of the convention to abolish the two-thirds rule. 
As Van Buren had a majority on the first ballot, they knew that if all 
delegates who were pledged to Van Buren had voted against the two- 
thirds rule he would have been nominated. Instead, many who were 
pledged to Van Buren, but who were really anxious to see Cass or James 
Buchanan nominated, voted to retain that rule. New York delegates 
therefore decided to prevent a Cass or Buchanan nomination. Van 
Buren’s name was withdrawn, and the New York vote was given to 
Polk.”® Bancroft, a Van Buren man, was confident that Polk could de- 
feat Cass. Jackson's friendship for Polk made him more acceptable to 
the Van Buren supporters. The vote of the New York delegation ap- 
pears to have assured the Tennessean’s nomination. The intense desire 
of the friends of Calhoun and Tyler to see Van Buren and Cass de- 
feated, coupled with Polk’s favorable attitude toward the annexation of 
Texas, won him their votes.” 

Polk was hardly a compromise candidate, but he was one upon whom 
all the warring factions of the party could unite. He was a “dark horse” 
only in the sense that prior to the convention he was not expected to be 
the presidential nominee. A man who had been so prominent in the 
public life of his state and nation for twenty years could not be regarded 
as an “unknown.” 

The news from Baltimore fell with the force of a bombshell upon 
the Tennessee Whigs. They ‘were disappointed that Van Buren was not 
chosen. The combination of their old enemy and the popularity of the 
July 6, 1844, in Mark A. De Wolfe Howe, The Life and Letters of George Bancroft 
(2 vols., New York, 1908), I, 251-53. 

74 Washington National Intelligencer, May 30, 1844. 

75 For a complete account of this aspect of the convention as well as the attitude and 
course of the New York delegation, see Benjamin F. Butler to Van Buren, May 27, 1844; 
I. L. Sullivan to Van Buren, May 27, 28, 29, 1844; Butler to Van Buren, May 31, 1844; 
Henry Simpson to Van Buren, May 31, June 10, 1844; Samuel Hart to Van Buren, June 


11, 1844, in Van Buren Papers. 
7 McCormac, James K. Polk, 240. 
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proposal to annex Texas indicated a hard fight ahead. Although they 
knew little of the matter, they greeted the news of Polk’s success with 
the charge that the Democratic party had again succumbed to the will 
of Jackson.” 

The Democrats were again handicapped in their campaign in Ten- 
nessee by inadequate newspaper support. The Nashville Union was 
their chief worry. Since the resignation of Harris in 1842, that paper 
had been of little value to the party. Polk, who knew from past experi- 
ence the value of the Union, persuaded Laughlin in December, 1843, to 
take charge of it until after the campaign of 1844. In the middle of the 
presidential campaign, Polk prevailed on Harris to return as coeditor. 
The Union did valiant service for the party in the last weeks of the 
contest, and to a degree fulfilled Polk’s desire to make that organ what 
it was back in 1839.8 

The Tennessee Democrats entered the campaign with a noticeable 
lack of harmony. Andrew Johnson, according to Polk, opposed his 
nomination and termed it a “humbug.” Polk’s biographer believes 
that Johnson was ready to sacrifice Polk in order to get rid of Van 
Buren at the convention. Johnson’s opposition at that time might have 
been justified as he thought Polk had no chance for the nomination, but 
the later coolness between the two men conveys the notion that Johnson 
did not support Polk as loyally as he could have done. Polk had also 
been warned some months before that Nicholson could not be trusted. 
In the heat of the campaign Turney and Nicholson had a bitter quarrel 
over speaking dates.*° These dissensions may have cost Polk the state, 
which went to Clay by a very small margin. 

While it is true that the Texas question occupied an important place 
in the campaign, it appears that the contest in Tennessee turned more 
on other issues. A close check of the Tennessee newspapers discloses 

77 Nashville Republican Banner, June 7, 1844. 

78 Polk to Heiss, August 21, 1844, in Sioussat (ed.), “Papers of John P. Heiss,”” 143. 

79 Milo M. Quaife (ed.), The Diary of James K. Polk During His Presidency, 1845 
to 1849 (4 vols., Chicago, 1910), II, 40-41. Polk wrote: “I doubt whether any two 
members were at heart more dissatisfied with my nomination for the presidency then they 
{Andrew Johnson and George Jones, the latter also a member of Congress from Ten- 
nessee} were. This I learned from members of the Convention from Tennessee.” He went 
on to say, “I would almost prefer to have two Whigs here in their place, unless they act 


better than they have done at the present session of Congress.” 
8° Turney to Polk, August 27, 1844, in Polk Papers. 
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little agitation of the Texas problem. The great body of Tennessee 
Whigs favored annexation, and Clay's Raleigh letter placed them on 
the defensive for the time being. His second Alabama letter, however, 
written July 27, in which he took a more favorable attitude toward 
Texas, was more satisfactory to the Whig party in the state. It was said 
that ‘‘the efforts of the opposite party to use the question for their own 
political advantage would merely delay a consummation which the 
Whigs intended—in the proper way and at the proper time—to bring 
about.’’*? The Tennessee Whigs made much of the fact, as they alleged, 
that Clay and Benton stood on the same ground in regard to annexa- 
tion, and on several occasions recent speeches of Benton were read by 
Whig orators to clinch their point.** The Texas question, however, was 
not stressed in Tennessee as in other sections of the country. 

The Bank and the tariff were the two principal national issues that 
came in for discussion. ‘‘Parson” Brownlow declared that the Bank was 
the only issue between the parties in Tennessee, a view supported by the 
other Whig editors in the state.** Jackson wrote Kendall that the 
Whigs were using the Bank of Tennessee to influence the election and 
also to bring about as much distress upon the country as possible so as 
to “induce the people that the great panacea of relief is a United States 
Bank.”’** 

The tariff was also heatedly debated. The Whigs strongly defended 
the act of 1842, while the Democrats accused them of inconsistency in 
regard to the issue. They pointed out that only one Tennessee Whig 
had voted for that tariff.*° Andrew Jackson Donelson wrote Polk that 
he could not go wrong on the tariff subject if he made revenue the ob- 
ject and protection incidental.** 

The Whigs revived the story that Polk’s grandfather, Ezekiel Polk, 
was a Tory during the American Revolution. Polk took personal charge 
of this accusation. Under his direction Laughlin published in pamphlet 

81 Memphis American Eagle, June 19, 1844. 

82 Jackson to Kendall, November 28, 1844, in Jackson Papers. Jackson expressed the 
opinion that Benton's speeches cost Polk at least three thousand votes in Tennessee. 

83 William G. Brownlow, A Political Register, Setting Forth the Principles of the 
Whig and Locofoco Parties in the United States (Jonesborough, Tenn., 1844). 

® Jackson to Kendall, March 18, 1844, in Jackson Papers. 


85 Nashville Star Spangled Banner, August 3, 1844. 
86 Donelson to Polk, June 14, 1844, in Polk Papers. 
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form “A Vindication of Colonel Ezekiel Polk.” Ten thousand copies 
were distributed, as Polk directed, throughout the state.*’ 

General Jackson entered the campaign and the “bargain” charge was 
resurrected against Clay. Local questions were prominent in the dis- 
cussions. The activities of the “Immortal Thirteen’ and the Demo- 
cratic management of the state bank were paraded before the people. 

The principal event of the campaign was the ‘Great Whig Conven- 
tion” which met in Nashville in August. As in the campaign of 1840, 
the chief features were a spectacular parade and stirring addresses by 
prominent Whig orators. The great speech of the rally was made by 
Seargent S. Prentiss of Mississippi, who was regarded by many as the 
peer of Clay or Daniel Webster.** Albert Pike, famous in the history 
of the Southwest, also delivered an address. 

Clay carried the state by the narrow majority of 113 votes, the totals 


being Clay, 60,030, and Polk, 59,917.*° Even Columbia voted against 
its own son. The Democratic press regarded the contest as a draw in- 


stead of a Whig victory. The principal reason for the defeat, it de- 
clared, was the personal opposition to Polk. No other man, it con- 
tended, could have been nominated against whom the opposition would 
have been so bitter and reckless.* There was a great deal of truth in 
this view, especially since Polk had been deeply involved in state politics 
for many years. His defeats by Jones in 1841 and 1843 had diminished 
his prestige in the state. His association with the “Immortal Thirteen” 
embittered many voters. The local situation and local issues lost him 
his state. 

Polk’s victory was a source of great satisfaction to General Jackson, 
although he was much disappointed over the failure of Tennessee to 
support her own son. In a field adjoining the Hermitage the “Old 
Hero” entertained two hundred guests in honor of his friend, the next 
President of the United States.** He wrote Kendall of Polk’s success: 
“I thank God that the Republic is safe, and that he has permitted me to 

87 See correspondence of Polk with Major Heiss and General Robert Armstrong, Sep- 


tember 13, 16, 20, 25, 1844, in Sioussat (ed.), “Papers of John P. Heiss,” 144-46. 
88 Phelan, History of Tennessee, 417-42. 


8® Horace Greeley (ed.), The Whig Almanac and United States Register, 1845 (New 
York, 1845), 52, in Tribune Almanac, 1. 


80 Nashville Union, November 19, 1844. 
%1 James Parton, Life of Andrew Jackson (3 vols., Boston, 1866), III, 665. 
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see it, and rejoice, and I can say in the language of Simeon of old, ‘now 
let thy servant depart in peace.’ ’*’ The loss of Tennessee to the Whigs 
in the elections of 1836 and 1840 had been a source of great bitterness 
to “Old Hickory,” and though the state persisted in her Whiggism in 
1844, the election of one of her sons brightened the last moments of 
his life. 

To Polk it was a vindication of past defeats and a generous reward 
for twenty years of service to his country. He had fought many bitter 
campaigns for his party and had suffered much at the hands of its 
enemies. That the Democrats should finally turn to him for leadership 
and place him in the White House was ample compensation for all his 
labors. 


92 Jackson to Kendall, November 23, 1844, in Jackson Papers. 
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THOMAS CHALMERS, THE FREE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND, 
AND THE SOUTH 


Edited by GEORGE SHEPPERSON 


The Library of New College, Edinburgh, has a large and varied 
collection of material relating to Thomas Chalmers,’ the great divine 
of the Scottish Disruption. Of particular interest to students of Ameri- 
can history is his unpublished correspondence, covering mainly the 
years from 1815 to 1847.* Most of it consists of correspondence to 
Chalmers; the letters in his own hand, or in the private shorthand he 


1 Thomas Chalmers (1780-1847) was one of the most important Scotsmen of the 
first half of the nineteenth century. Before the age of twenty-five, he was a serious candi- 
date for the chair of natural philosophy at the University of St. Andrews and for the 
chair of mathematics at the University of Edinburgh. Appointed minister at Kilmeny, 
Fife, in 1803, he gained a reputation as a churchman and intellectual and was made 
minister to the town parish of Glasgow in 1815. Here he outlined and experimented 
with his famous scheme of poor relief and added to his reputation as an evangelist and 
writer. He was made professor of moral philosophy at St. Andrews in 1823, and in 
1828 professor of theology at Edinburgh. In 1832 he gained the highest honor Scotland 
could give him when he became moderator of the Church of Scotland. This year also 
saw the publication of his much-disputed Political Economy, scorned by Karl Marx 
in the first volume of Das Kapital. Chalmers’ attention to matters of church reform 
and organization caused him to break with the Established Church of Scotland, and in 
1843 he headed an important movement in Scottish political and social history known 
as the “Disruption,” when a section of the Scottish clergy and congregations, disagreeing 
on matters of patronage and spiritual independence, formed the Free Church of Scotland. 
In 1843 Chalmers became the principal of its educational institution, New College, Edin- 
burgh. Chalmers’ influence in the last four years of his life was undoubtedly a major 
factor in securing a sound organizational basis for the Free Church, thus enabling it 
to play an important part in Scottish life at home and overseas until 1929 when it 
amalgamated with the Established Church of Scotland. The Scottish settlers at Dunedin, 
New Zealand, in 1848 named its harbor Port Chalmers in honor of the great divine. 

See William Hanna, Memoirs of the Life and Writings of Thomas Chalmers, D.D. 
LL.D. (4 vols., Edinburgh, 1849-1852); Hugh Watt, Thomas Chalmers and the Dis- 
ruption (Edinburgh, 1943); Hugh Watt, The Published Writings of Thomas Chalmers 
(1780-1847)—A Descriptive List (Edinburgh, 1943); Hugh Watt, New College Edin- 
burgh—A Centenary History (Edinburgh, 1946). 

2 For published correspondence, see William Hanna (ed.), A Selection from the 
Correspondence of the late Thomas Chalmers, D.D. LL.D. (Edinburgh, 1853). 
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often employed, are inadequately represented. It is mainly from this 
unpublished correspondence, with some additions from the manuscript 
“Letters and Records of the New College Missionary Association Edin- 
burgh,” that the following notes are compiled. 

United States material in these sources, although relatively slight in 
volume, deserves consideration, particularly in view of the recent in- 
terest among American scholars in the effects of the slavery question 
on American churches.’ It illustrates how keenly the Scottish churches 
observed the growing cleavages among American Presbyterians on the 
slavery issue and, conversely, how much importance both proslavery 
and antislavery factions in the United States attached to the Scottish 
attitude toward abolition. It shows the question of slavery disturbing 
Scottish Presbyterians and threatening to divide the new Free Church 
of Scotland. Throughout, the Chalmers letters display the nostalgic 
interest felt by Americans—especially Southerners of Scottish origin— 
for the affairs of the country which so many of them had left so bit- 
terly. 

The disruption in the Established Church of Scotland in 1843 had 
created the Free Church, of which Thomas Chalmers was both oracle 
and organizer. The young Free Church, beset by powerful enemies 
from the Establishment and no longer able to draw upon its finances, 
was in urgent need of support—monetary as well as moral. For this 
reason it sent to the United States in 1844 a deputation consisting 
of William Cunningham, later principal of New College, Henry Fer- 
guson, a Dundee merchant and elder in the Free Church, the Rev. 
William Chalmers, Dr. Robert Burns of Paisley, and the Rev. George 
Lewis of Ormiston. Lewis was the deputation’s chief plenipotentiary 
in the South, and he published the journal of his American visit, which 
merits more consideration than it has hitherto received from students 
of Anglo-American relations in the mid-nineteenth century.‘ Lewis 
left the fullest account of the deputation’s visit to the South in this 

3 See Walter B. Posey, “The Slavery Question in the Presbyterian Church in the Old 
Southwest,” in Journal of Southern History (Baton Rouge, 1935- ), XV (1949), 311- 
24; and C. Bruce Staiger, “Abotiticnism and the Presbyterian Schism of 1837-1838," in 
Mississippi Valley Historical Review (Cedar Rapids, 1914- ), XXXVI (1949-1950), 
391-414. 


4 George Lewis, Impressions of America and the American Churches (Edinburgh, 
1845). 
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work. But it must be noted that the smallness of the deputation pre- 
vented its members from traveling as widely in the South as they 
wished. Dr. Burns, writing to Chalmers from Baltimore, July 23, 1844, 
in a letter to be found in the unpublished correspondence, remarks that 
but for their fewness in numbers, the Scots would have gone “round 
by Charleston, Mobile, Natchez, Louisville, and the length of the Mis- 
sissippi lands and cities and settlements, liberally disposed and seldom 
visited by such.” To this he added: “I notice these things to lower 
your expectations, as to pecuniary results from our mission.” 

This sentence has a twofold significance: first, it shows that, despite 
much contemporary assertion to the contrary, Chalmers had more than 
fraternal ends in view for the deputation; and second, that the southern 
contribution to the Free Church of Scotland, generous as it was, would 
have been even greater if the Free Church could have afforded more 
emissaries for a tour of the South. 

The most generous contribution from the United States came from 
the Lenox circles in New York.’ But the Presbyterian community and 
many Scots in the South probably contributed beyond their means. 
It is difficult to estimate the exact total of southern responses in dollars 
to the deputation’s appeal. It was probably over $9,000. Lewis in a 
letter to Chalmers made the comparison that “3,500 dollars is . . . 
about the produce of New England—The South has produced about 
9,000 dollars if not more.’® William Chalmers reported favorably 
that Lewis and Burns “have been doing very well in the South.” 
Hopes were held out for more when the Old School General Assembly, 
held at Louisville, Kentucky, in 1844, which Lewis attended, recom- 
mended that collections should be taken for the Free Church in all of 
its congregations which the deputation had not been able to visit.* 

But, on the final amount, opinion was divided. The Scottish Guard- 
ian of April 28, 1846, claimed £3,000. The Free Church paper, the 
Witness, confirmed this sum on June 10, 1846. However, the Free 
Church’s principal accuser inside its own ranks for accepting this 


. not less than a fourth part.” Ibid., 33. 
® George Lewis to Thomas Chalmers, June 1, 1844. 
7 William Chalmers to Chalmers, April 14, 1844. 
8 Lewis to Chalmers, June 1, 1844. See also Proceedings of the General Assembly 
of the Free Church of Scotland, 1844, p. 71, for the expectations placed by the Free 
Church upon this permission from the Louisville Assembly. 
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“slave” money, the Rev. James Macbeth of Glasgow, in a pamphlet, 
The Church and the Slaveholder, published in 1846, lowered the sum 
to £1,500. Lewis Tappan in the United States redressed the balance 
by raising the amount to £9,000!° 

One sermon in Charleston received the response of $2,000."° From 
this same congregation, “not the least pleasing contribution was from 
the coloured young men.’ The sensational effect of the Free Church 
appeal in the South may be gauged from the story that one Charleston 
lady of Scottish descent when dying, anticipating the arrival of the 
Free Church deputies, gave her bequest to her sister in advance, saying, 
“Before they come I hope to be with John Knox in heaven.’’*” 

But the Free Church’s acceptance of southern donations had a sig- 
nificance beyond its amount. From some Presbyterians of the Old 
School came the charge of ingratitude, for they suspected elements in 
the Free Church of Scotland of supporting the movement to debar 
slaveholders from fellowship with British churches and feared that the 
Free Church had not made its attitude sufficiently clear on the matter. 

The greatest embarrassment, however, to the Free Church came from 
antislavery bodies in the United States and Great Britain who accused 
it of receiving “blood-stained” money. Abolitionist attacks began in 
1844 and culminated in a full-scale onslaught against the Free Church 
at the time of its General Assembly in 1846, led by George Thompson, 
the British abolitionist, and managed by the Americans, William 
Lloyd Garrison, Frederick Douglass, Henry C. Wright, and James N. 
Buffum.”* 

® Lewis Tappan to Joseph Sturge, November 15, 1844, in Annie H. Abel and Frank 
J. Klingberg (eds.), A Side Light on Anglo-American Relations, 1839-1858, Furnished 
by the Correspondence of Lewis Tappan and Others with the British and Foreign Anti- 
Slavery Society (Washington, 1927), 199. 

10 Louisa Cheves Stoney (ed.), Asmtobiographical Notes, Letters, and Reflections by 
Thomas Smyth, D.D. (Charleston, 1914), 240. 

11 Lewis, Impressions of America, 120. 

12 [bid., 109. 

183 This episode has never received the full treatment it deserves, but accounts of it 
and its antecedents may be found, among others, in Wendell Phillips Garrison, William 
Lloyd Garrison, 1805-1879: The Story of His Life Told by His Children (A vols., 
New York, 1885-1889); in the writings of Frederick Douglass; in Norman L. Walker, 
Chapters from the History of the Free Church of Scotland (Edinburgh, 1895); and in 
Robert Rainy and James Mackenzie, The Life of William Cunningham (Edinburgh, 1871). 


The writings of Dr. Thomas Smyth of Charleston contain good accounts of the episode 
from a Free Church viewpoint. 
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Increasing complications was a letter written by Chalmers from 
Edinburgh to Dr. Thomas Smyth of the Second Presbyterian Church 
of Charleston, South Carolina, September 25, 1844, in which he assured 
Smyth how little he sympathized “with those who—because slavery 
happens to prevail in the Southern States of America—would unchris- 
tianize the whole region; and who even carry their extravagance so 
far as to affirm that, so long as it subsists, no fellowship or inter- 
change of good offices should take place with its churches, or its 
ministers.” Old School circles agreed enthusiastically with this atti- 
tude."* 

The abolitionists thought otherwise, taking particular exception to 
the end of the letter where Chalmers wrote, “We owe you much, and 
I trust the ministers of the Free Church of Scotland will ever entertain 
a grateful sense of your able and disinterested services.’” Lewis Tappan 
claimed that “Its tendency is to put down what we have been attempt- 
ing for 10 years to build up. . . . Such a letter as this proceeding from 
the pen of one whose writings are exerting a great influence in this 
country will do more injury than all the good that will be done by 
his publications in past years.’"® An Ohio correspondent of Chalmers’ 
summed up the long-term effect of the letter on the American churches: 
“The ‘Old School’ Presbyterians claim you as one of their most able 
advocates in their views of slavery, while the New School say that you 
are quite the contrary. . . . Now it is said all over America that you 
go with the ‘Old School’ in support of slavery.’** Students from 
Princeton Theological Seminary, corresponding with Free Church stu- 
dents on the slavery question, cautioned them against undue haste in 
expelling slaveholding churches from fellowship and quoted Chalmers’ 
letter to Smyth against them.’’ The letter was even being used in sup- 
port of slavery on the eve of the Civil War.** 

14 The letter may be found in a number of pamphlets and newspapers, both British 


and American, but is conveniently reprinted in Hanna, Memoirs of . . . Thomas Chalmers, 
IV, 581. 


15 Abel and Klingberg (eds.), A Side Light on Anglo-American Relations, 196. 

16 James Finlayson to Chalmers, May 20, 1847. 

17 Letter dated January 3, 1845, in “Letters and Records of the New College Mis- 
sionary Association Edinburgh.” 

18 See Nathan Lewis Rice, Lectures on Slavery: Delivered in the North Presbyterian 
Church, Chicago (Chicago, 1860). 
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Chalmers’ offending letter was written in direct response to southern 
demands. There can be little doubt that he was fully conscious of 
the effect that this might have. He had been approached by Elihu 
Burritt, editorial correspondent of the New England Anti-Slavery 
Tract Association, in 1843 to write an antislavery tract for the Asso- 
ciation, but, apparently, he refused. In the letter requesting this tract, 
Burritt wrote words which must have warned Chalmers of the reper- 
cussions of any of his statements on slavery in America: ‘Anything 
from your pen, written with special reference to any one of the great 
questions that are now agitating our country, would deeply affect 
the American mind.” 

Dr. Thomas Smyth of Charleston,” to whom the letter of Sep- 
tember 25, 1844, was addressed, was a Scotch-Irish immigrant of the 
first generation, known to Chalmers through his writings. He was an 
old schoolfellow of Chalmers’ son-in-law and biographer, Dr. William 
Hanna, for Smyth’s father had been an elder in the Belfast Presbyterian 
Church, whose minister was Hanna's father.” 


19 Elihu Burritt to Chalmers, December 20, 1843. 

20 Smyth’s own account of his part in gaining support for the Free Church of Scotland 
and in the resultant Anglo-American antislavery fracas may be found in J. William 
Flinn (ed.), Complete Works of Rev. Thomas Smyth, D.D. (10 vols., Columbia, S. C., 
1908-1912), III, 567-71, and elsewhere. There is a fuller account, copiously indexed, 
in Stoney (ed.), Autobiographical Notes. See especially pp. 227-28, where it is revealed 
that Smyth's complicity in the Chalmers’ slavery letter of September 25, 1844, enabled 
Douglass and Garrison to spread a picture of him across Scotland as a proslavery 
priest, which had much to do with Glasgow University’s refusal to grant him an LL.D., 
when proposed by several influential Scottish friends in 1846. On p. 257 of the Auto- 
biographical Notes the editor draws attention to this episode, “found in an old blue 
wrapping paper, addressed to Dr. Thomas Smyth and marked ‘Papers found in Orange- 
burg—Saved from Sherman’s Army.’ The editor comments that Smyth’s Free Church 
friends could not, however, “overcome the prejudice created against him by the Scottish 
Anti-Slavery Society.” Chapter II (read in conjunction with pp. 351-53 and pp. 735-37) 
gives a detailed account of Smyth’s part in the Chalmers’ slavery letter episode and of 
the libel suit which Frederick Douglass threatened to bring against him in Belfast. This 
chapter contains material on Scottish antislavery hitherto unused by historians of reform 
and philanthropy in Scotland in the nineteenth century, and incidental material on Smyth's 
clash with Douglass in 1846 which Douglass’ biographers do not seem to have used. 

For Smyth's contribution to proslavery thought, see William Sumner Jenkins, Pro- 
Slavery Thought in the Old South (Chapel Hill, 1935), 253-81, passim. Smyth's im- 
portant work here was The Unity of the Human Races: Proved to Be the Doctrine of 
Scripture, Reason, and Science (New York, 1850). Many Free Church divines construed 
it in an antislavery sense and were fulsome in its praise. See Stoney (ed.), Autobio- 
graphical Notes, 264-65. 

21 Stoney (ed.), Autobiographical Notes, 19, 261. 
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The two letters following, taken from Chalmers’ unpublished cor- 
respondence, illustrate the important role of Smyth in soliciting money 
and support for the Free Church of Scotland in the United States. 
They show how the umbrage he took at the apparent “no fellowship 
with slaveholders” sentiments expressed by some dignitaries of the 
Free Church caused him to ask and to obtain from Chalmers the letter 
defining his personal position on the slavery question. They merit 
publication as a valuable supplement to existing knowledge of the 
origins of the Scottish-American antislavery episode of 1846, when 
Thompson, Garrison, and Douglass so demonstratively campaigned 
against the Free Church. 


Charleston S. C. May 24 1844. 
Rev. & Dear Sir, 


I have great pleasure in enclosing to you a bill for the Free Church of Scot- 
land, in addition to the amount already forwarded and acknowledged. Of this 
present sum £310 were forwarded from Augusta as a supplementary contribu- 
tion. The remainder were collected here in connexion with the labours of 
Mr. Lewis and Mr. Ferguson. The amount altogether which has been collected 
in this place is very large indeed when compared with what is usually raised 
for any object; when it is remembered that the portion of our population which 
sympathizes with presbyterianism is small; and that the sympathy of some 
parts of this body was studiously alienated by the opposition of your own 
clergymen here and other Scotchmen.*? Indeed I have never seen greater in- 
terest manifested in any cause or a more free and hearty liberality. Many I 
know gave not only according to their means, but even beyond what they could 
be expected to give. 

And now, my dear Sir, judge of the pain and grief with which I have received 
accounts of certain proceedings, in Glasgow and Edinburgh in which repre- 
sentatives of the Free Church took part & in which there is a glaring want 
of all courtesy, not to say Christian charity. The course pursued by Dr. Cand- 
lish,2* for which I have cherished such warm and enthusiastic admiration & 


22 Lewis was critical of slavery as his Impressions of America shows. But he com- 
mented (p. 113) favorably on Charleston paternalism toward the slaves: “. . . although 
in Charleston there are 20,000 coloured people, of whom only 2000 are free, I did not 
hear the same expressions of repugnance and aversion to the coloured population as in 
the middle states. The domestic slaves seemed much at ease.” 

23 See William Wilson, Memorials of Robert Smith Candlish, D.D. (Edinburgh, 
1880). Chalmers appears to have written to Candlish about these incidents, for, in a 
reply of July 10, 1844, Candlish wrote of Smyth: “He has taken vague alarm at some 
violent and vehement expressions, used in Glasgow and elsewhere, by parties connected 
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the sentiments ascribed to him have given me much distress. Some very 
respectable men here, and Scotchmen in among the rest, have expressed great 
regret at the declaration of his intended proceedings. Certain it is we would 
never have been forward to tender our Christian sympathy and assistance had 
we conceived the possibility of having our gifts reciprocated by anathema and 
abuse. Judged by every mark of evidence of true faith and piety there are 
among us many whom God had called by his grace and Spirit Christians here 
read and study their bibles and pray for wisdom properly to understand God’s 
will and duty. And it is their desire to act in accordance with what they believe 
to be required of them by Him to whom all judgment belongeth and to whom 
they must give their formal account. They cannot therefore but think it is 
going beyond their province & contrary to that ‘charity which hopeth all things 
& beareth all things’ when Christians abroad undertake to sit in judgment & 
without an opportunity of examining into the circumstances of our case, pro- 
nounce upon us excommunication from the great brotherhood of Christians. 
And it does seem to me to be much inconsistent with that proclamation of good 
will and confraternity which the Free Church has made to Christians of every 
evangelical denomination, notwithstanding their manifest aberrations from the 
polity or doctrines of the Bible. On some points—were she now to refuse 
the right hand of fellowship, while she protested if needs be against those 
institutions which she could not but regard as inconsistent with the spirit— 
for no man can say they are within the /etter—of the Gospel. 

But I will hope in a few weeks** to see you on the subject in the hope that 
you will exert your mighty influence to prevent the adoption of a course which 
however gratifying it may be to ultraists could not commend you moderation 
for calm & thinking & devotion to Christians. Bear with my freedom as I am 
urged to it. I can only state my views without reasons & remain till I see 
see you. Yours in great respect and admiration. Thomas Smyth. 





Monday, August 29 1844 
Rev. & Dear Sir, 


According to agreement I take this way to remind you how desirable it 


with the Free Church. The truth is, that all 1 did was fitted to prevent premature ex- 
plosion which might otherwise have taken place & so far from indulging in vituperative 
language as Dr. Smith {sic} describes, my whole address was in a friendly and con- 
ciliatory spirit, as regards the American Churches. The subject was brought before the 
Assembly by the overtures from the Synods of Lothian and Glasgow.” 

(Smyth's fears about the Free Church antislavery activity materialized to some degree 
in 1846 when a Free Church Anti-Slavery Society was formed, which published at least 
six pamphlets calling for severance of fellowship with slaveholding churches. It was 
frowned upon by the Free Church authorities but proved a useful reinforcement to the 
Thompson-Garrison-Douglass campaign of 1846. Candlish took no part in this campaign, 
but he was active in the movement against the Kansas-Nebraska Bill in Scotland and was 
a strong supporter of John Brown.) 

24 Smyth visited Chalmers in 1844. Stoney (ed.), Autobiographical Notes, 217-19. 
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would be for you to write me some reply to my letter which enclosed the second 
amount from Charleston S. Carolina, as it regards the feeling of our Free 
Church brethren towards us, & the views they entertain, as to the necessity or 
purpose of interfering with the institution of Slavery. The publication of a 
letter in accordance with the sentiments expressed would I am sure have a 
very salutary and happy effect in reversing misapprehension, & satisfying the 
minds of many whose fears and jealousies have been awakened by false reports. 

Such a letter will reach me any time before the first of October in Dublin, 
Ireland, if it be directed to the care of Mrs. Magee 37 Upper Rutland St. 

I remain Dear Sir most respectfully and gratefully. 

Yours in the Lord 


Thomas Smyth. 


The lack of Chalmers’ outgoing letters makes it difficult to establish 
the full connection between him and Smyth and to understand what 
“agreement” is meant in the opening lines of the above letter. Certainly 
Chalmers appears to have been disturbed by the threat to Presbyterian 
unity afforded by the slavery question in both the United States and 
Great Britain, as well as for its immediate repercussions on Free Church 
finances. It is possible that he had further correspondence with Smyth 
on this score which has since been lost. But whatever the “agreement,” 
Smyth got the letter he asked for in Chalmers’ note of September 25, 
1844, in which the Free Church divine noted that “in our Assembly's 
Commission, a few weeks back, the subject of American slavery was 
entertained. I do hope that the Resolutions which they have adopted 
will prove satisfactory.” A copy of this letter in Chalmers’ private 
shorthand is in the unpublished correspondence. 

The meetings between the two men in 1844 and this correspondence 
establish Thomas Smyth of Charleston as an important influence in 
shaping Chalmers’ views on American slavery. 

A final letter between Smyth and Chalmers may be quoted, showing 
Smyth, in receipt of Chalmers’ full and—to him, at least—satisfactory 
views on slavery, in a gentler mood. It also typifies a number of letters 
which Chalmers received from America begging for introductions, sug- 
gesting that to many American Presbyterians Chalmers was as much a 
sight of Edinburgh as the Castle itself! 
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Charleston S. C. April 27 1845. 
Rev. & Dear Sir, 


I take great pleasure in introducing to your acquaintance Joseph H. Lumpkin 
Esq. of Georgia who unites great legal eminence to distinguished piety, and 
great zeal as a ruling elder in the Presbyterian Church. He visits Europe and 
is specially desirous of making a personal acquaintanceship with one in whose 
writings he has taken a great delight. 

I am extremely sorry to find that you have been subjected to such intolerance 
on account of your letter to me, but am truly rejoiced to find that you have 
been nothing moved thereby. Our country is also greatly indebted to Dr. 
Cunningham* for his very able and candid review and under such guidance 
I confidently hope that the Free Church of Scotland will hold on the even 
turn of her way & let her moderation be known unto all men. 

Mr. Lumpkin will hand you a copy of a discussion which will give you a 
correct unbiassed view of the opinions on the subject of slavery which are 
entertained both in the North and South in this country. 

If Christians are only left to wield the gospel unfettered by prejudice 
executed by external influence depend upon it that God’s will respecting slavery 
will be manifested in due season & the best interests of the slave more speedily 
and certainly assured. 

I desire to present grateful remembrance to Dr. Cunningham and Dr. Cand- 
lish to whom also Mr. Lumpkin would be introduced and also to Mrs. Chalmers 
and your kind family. 

Praying that your life may be prolonged for still greater usefulness to the 
Church & glory to God. 

I remain with most affectionate remembrance, 

Very respectfully yours 


in the Lord, 
Thomas Smyth. 


(A footnote, in another hand, indicates that Lumpkin did not meet 
Chalmers, who was away when he was in Edinburgh.) 

But it must not be supposed that correspondence and personal con- 
tact with Southerners was Chalmers’ only source of information on 
slavery. His main idea of the South, despite his friendship with Smyth 
and the indirect evidence he had from the Free Church deputation to 
America of 1844, probably derived just as much from his correspon- 
dence with the influential James Lenox of New York. Son of Robert 
Lenox, emigrant from Kirkcudbright, Scotland, who became “‘a mer- 


25 See Rainy and Mackenzie, Life of William Cunningham. 
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chant, a heavy investor in real estate,” and, at his death in 1839, “one 
of the five richest men in the City” of New York, James Lenox was 
an active member of the Presbyterian Church in the United States, a 
philanthropist, and a bibliophile.** He gave generously to the Free 
Church** and wrote many letters to Chalmers. 

Some of Chalmers’ correspondence with Lenox has been printed.” 
In this Chalmers makes the confession that ‘Our views are substan- 
tially the same, else I would never have written such a letter to Dr. 
Smyth of Charleston as I did, and upon which Lewis Tappan, upon 
your side of the water has commented so outrageously.’’** 

Lenox wrote a long letter to Chalmers, now in the unpublished cor- 
respondence, apparently in answer to a request for information on 
slavery.*° The letter was sent from New York on March 27, 1845, 
and appears to have been received by Chalmers in Edinburgh by April 
21, 1845.** From this Chalmers must have drawn both inspiration and 
material for his own widely publicized letter on slavery of May 12, 
1845.** In this letter, the sequel and supplement to his letter to Smyth 
of September 25, 1844, Chalmers replied to abolitionist attacks made 
upon him as a result of the earlier letter on slavery. He came out fully 
against the severance of fellowship with slaveholding churches on the 
grounds that ‘Distinction ought to be made between the character of 
a system, and the character of the persons whom circumstances have 
implicated therewith.” This open letter had the result of completely 
assuaging Smyth’s suspicions about the ingratitude of the Free Church® 
and forced the attack in 1846 of Thompson, Douglass, and Garrison. 
It helped to strengthen the hands of those opposing the ostracism of 
slaveholding churches from the Evangelical Alliance, London, 1846. 

For these reasons, Lenox’s long letter to Chalmers on slavery merits 

26 See the biography of James Lenox in Allen Johnson, Dumas Malone, and Harris E. 
Starr (eds.), Dictionary of American Biography (20 vols. and index and 1 supp. vol., 
New York, 1928-1944), XI, 172-73. 

27 See Lewis, Impressions of America, 31-34, 35 n., for a tribute to Lenox. Lewis, 
like a number of other Scots at this time, misspelled Lenox’s name. 

28 Hanna (ed.), Correspondence of ... . Thomas Chalmers, 429-43. 

29 Chalmers to Lenox, April 21, 1845, sbid., 436. 

80 Id. to id., December 30, 1844, ibid., 435. 

81 1d. to id., April 21, 1845, ibid. 


82 See Hanna, Memoirs of . . . Thomas Chalmers, 1V, 582-91. 
33 Stoney (ed.), Autobiographical Notes, 352. 
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publication. It is also an interesting analysis of the probability of a 
civil war in the United States and of the role of the abolitionists in 
starting such a conflict. It defines the attitude of an influential North- 
erner of the Old School to the South, especially in its ecclesiastical 
relations with the North. 


New York 27 March 1845. 


[The opening lines, of no interest to matters of slavery and the American 
churches, have been omitted. } 

I regret that I did not get this letter before, because I should esteem it a 
great calamity if you should through [sic] the weight of your name and opin- 
ions on the side of the abolitionists. It appears to me impossible to make the 
true state of this question fully comprehended by people on your side of the 
water. It has been surrounded with obstacles at all times; and the anti-slavery 
men, so-called, have involved it in still greater difficulties. If it had not been 
for their movements, I have no doubt that before this two at least of the slave 
breeding states would have taken legal measures to emancipate their slaves. I 
mean Kentucky and Virginia.** 

You can assume that our Constitution recognizes the existence of slavery, 
and delegates the control of it to the different states in which it is found. 
Almost all the states now called free have availed themselves of this provision 
and done away with slavery, being before a similar movement took place any- 
where else, and the United States were the first to declare the slave trade 
piracy. By this clause of the Constitution, Congress has no power over slavery 
except perhaps in the District of Columbia and that power is denied by many. 
Now here is the first difficulty. Are the enemies of slavery to break up the 
whole framework of our civil government in order to its destruction when 
after all such a movement would result in the separation of the free from the 
slave states; leaving the slave in a worse condition than before? Yes, says the 
Abolitionist: fiat justicia, ruat coelum. Can you agree with him on this part? 

It is a disgrace that slavery should exist in the district of Columbia; but 
unfortunately the southern men hold the balance of power between the two 
great political parties; and there will always be found men to truckle to the 
south in order to maintain their political ascendency; so that we can have no 
hope until there is a change in public feeling, and men of both parties can 
be made to unite in the important question. I am sorry to say that the move- 


34 The Rev. George Lewis had reached this standpoint independently during his six 
months in the United States as a member of the 1844 deputation. At Louisville, a com- 
fortably-off Scotsman told him that Kentucky might be rid of slavery in a year. He noticed 
a “strong disposition to pass a law for the prospective emancipation of all born from the 
present time.” See Lewis, Impresstons of America, 305, 414. 
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ments of the abolitionists have done great harm; in some instances they have 
led to servile insurrections, to a re-enactment of the slave laws which had been 
abrogated, or to their revival when they had been considered a dead letter. 
That slavery can exist without oppression and cruelty in some instances is, I 
presume, impossible—that the mass of our slaves are thus treated I do not 
believe—many masters in the south are anxious to emancipate their bondsmen— 
they treat them kindly and disregard the laws which prohibit their instructicn. 
This is no argument in favour of slavery in the abstract—but it is one in 
favour of not requiring immediate abolition at all hazards. I do firmly believe 
many of the stories circulated by the abolitionists to be untrue. Should the 
annexation of Texas take place,*° which does not yet seem certain, many of the 
slaves may be removed thither; and thus the practical value of the free states 
increased by the addition of three from which slaves may be carried off. God 
may thus bring good out of evil. So far from endeavouring to prevent this 
annexation, the Abolitionists almost to a man voted for the candidate for 
President who was pledged to bring about this arrangement, which must for 
a time at least augment the evils of slavery. Upon what plea they did so, I 
cannot understand, except that they had hoped to bring about a political revul- 
sion, which might lead to the disruption of the Union—In Virginia there is 
a change gradually taking place which may lead to her joining the free states. 
Many emigrants from them have been led by the cheapness of lands rendered 
unproductive by the imperfect tillage given to it by slave labour to purchase 
there. The plough is taking the place of the hoe and renewed fertility is 


35 The Scottish press in 1845-1846 devoted much space to the Texas and Oregon ques- 
tions, and one gains the impression that many Scots feared an Anglo-American war ovet 
these territories more than the English. See Lenox to Chalmers, June 10, 1846, who 
comments: “You will see that we are at war, but it is with Mexico, not with England.” 
The reasons for this probably lie in the character of Scottish emigration to the United 
States; see the title of an article in Tast’'s Edinburgh Magazine (Edinburgh, 1832-1861), 
N. S., XIII (1846), 69, “War with America. Are we not brothers?” 

The Texas question came to the front in 1846 in connection with the Free Church 
episode in pamphlet literature. One pamphlet had this to say of those Presbyterian 
ministers in the United States who had not spoken against the possibility of a war with 
Mexico over a potential slave state: “Speak to them singly and they say, ‘We dislike 
slavery as much as you do,’ and then comes an ominous bxt,—'but it is the law of the 
land; and we cannot meddle with it.’ Ah! if that were all, they would soon meddle with 
it, for there are keen Whigs and keener Locofocos, among these gentlemen. That is not 
the reason. They have connexions in the South—they have merchants in their churches in 
New York [a possible hint at Lenox?]}, Philadelphia, and Boston intimately connected 
with the peculiar institution.” (“Acknowledged Slanders” Against the Free Church As- 
sembly and Slavery, contrasted with the Irish Assembly and Slavery; and “Acknowledged 
Slander” against Mr. Frederick Douglass, by the Rev. Dr. Smyth of Charleston, reprinted 
from the Glasgow Argus [Glasgow, 1846]}.) This fusion of radical and religious senti- 
ment on the Texas issue typifies one side of the Scottish antislavery movement. It is fitting 
that such a pamphlet should have been published in the city in which Frances Wright, of 
the Locofoco wing of Jacksonian Democracy, received some of her early training. 
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the consequence.** —These men are all foes to slavery. Should Virginia become 
free, North Carolina and Kentucky will follow her example immediately, Such 
are the views which may be taken of this question in its political aspect. They 
may not be new to you; and they give no strong encouragement for any imme- 
diate action on behalf of emancipation, but I think that they do show that no 
such action can be attempted as the Abolitionists contemplate. 

With respect to the bearing of this question in the Presbyterian Church | 
have one or two remarks to make. Our Assembly never meets without it coming 
up in some form. Before the division, the New School part in the North were 
strong abolitionist men. Since the disruption they as a body have cooled down 
very much. Some of the western men belonging to the Old School assembly 
have always been immediate abolitionists, but they are few. At least the violent 
men among them are few—those known have it in their power to agitate the 
question; and as the existence of our Church at the South is felt by a very 
large number of the ministry there to depend upon their resisting the attempt 
to make the holding of a slave a test of communion—the ultra men among 
them take the ground that the assembly has no right to interfere in any way 
in the matter. Every year it is more difficult to keep the turbulent spirits on 
both sides quiet—the subject will again be brought forward at the next Assem- 
bly; and if the southern men excited by attack should attempt some violent 
measure, the North cannot submit to it, and may be forced to take ground 
which will tend to disunion. This is greatly to be deprecated; for it will not 
meliorate the condition of the slave, it will cripple our church; and if the same 
line be drawn through the other evangelical bodies, our political union will fall 
to pieces, and war between brethren probably be the consequence**—I do not 


36 How far the immigrants from the free states took better agricultural techniques to 
Virginia to the improvement of its soil may, perhaps, be a disputable point. But Lenox 
was keenly interested in agricultural questions and probably had an authority which satis- 
fied him for this statement. Lewis visited him in 1844 and commented favorably on Lenox’s 
agricultural methods at his country seat on the Hudson: “To the same improvements the 
older states of the Union will be driven by the increasing value of the soil; and it were 
well for the States that they possessed more pioneers of agricultural improvement, to lead 
the way in improved systems of manuring and cropping.” Lewis, Impressions of America, 
31-32. 

37 Lewis bears witness to the political implications which the slavery question had for 
the American churches. He attended the General Assembly of the Old School at Louisville, 
Kentucky, in 1844. (See Chapters XI and XII of his Impressions of America.) Returning 
from the South, he wrote Chalmers a letter from Pittsburgh, on June 1, 1844, included in 
the unpublished correspondence of Chalmers. Despite unfortunate tears, the flimsy letter 
shows his keen interest in the political repercussions of slavery at the General Assembly. 
After unfavorable comment on the low salaries paid to southern ministers, he noted that 
the assembly would not discuss slavery, and remarked: “They dread not only a civil 
d[ivision} between [tear] South and North, but an ecclesiastical division which may 
leave the Southern Churches without the wholesome . . . influence of the Northern 
Churches. The moment it was announced in the Assembly that there were overtures from 
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mean to deny that perhaps the Northern men have not done enough since the 
so-called anti-slavery party has begun. They could not act with it, and may 
have been silent when they ought to have protested—this is often the conse- 
quence of ultra measures. But it is exceedingly difficult even now to know 
what to do—there is very little light in the path in which they walk. 

You will not take the ground I presume that scripture forbids slavery, or 
these abolition movements are according to the apostolical model. Oppressive 
slave laws I give up to your reprobation, and will agree with you that the 
laws of God would prevent our reducing our brother to bondage. But scrip- 
ture certainly violated the existence of slavery and regulated it; and the apostles 
finding it a political institution left it to be rooted out by the prevalence of 
the Gospel. I yield to no man in my abhorrence of it, and thank God that | 
am free from the responsibility of living where it exists. But I cannot bear 
with those who preach up a crusade where slavery is not, and are very careful 
not to place themselves within reach of the trouble they excite; or with those 
who have so much benevolence to spare that they pass by slavery on their own 
doors and vilify their neighbour because he cannot adopt all their injudicious 
schemes; who form opinion on the subject during a steam-boat or railroad 
journey through our Southern states,** or from newspaper advertisements and 
anti-slavery reports. They are the outside and the worse side, and know nothing 
of the internal alleviating regulations. What would you say of a man who 
would judge society by what he saw at hotels and {harems?], and according 
to his own pre-conceived standard! A standard not applicable in many cases 
unless to the matter under consideration. 

That God in his providence may direct the abolition of slavery in our country, 
I believe to be the earnest prayer of a large and increasing portion of our people. 
Free persons of colour cannot exist among us:—the revolution of their recent 
condition prevents amalgamation, even if that were desirable or practicable 
under any circumstance. They are among the worst population of the Free 
States and like the Indians melt away before the white man. As a nation we 





the North upon slavery a meeting was called by a caucus of the Southern members to 
consider what they should do & great excitement prevailed. . . . yet the Christianity of the 
South has not the strength and numbers enough to throw off this enormous evil unless 
in union with the Christianity of the North. . . . The North must yet do the handsome 
thing & assist the South in the act of Emancipation even as Great Britain did.” 

Lewis, for all his intelligent appreciation of the character of slavery in the middle 
states, was gloomy for America’s future and seems to have believed in an “irrepressible 
conflict’: “As the republic pushes southward her acquisitions, the interests and feelings 
of the South and North become more and more alien, and the foundations of separation 
at one end of the Union are laid by the acquisitions at the other.” (Impressions of 
America, 397.) See also his gloomy comments (p. 169) on southern intransigence as 
regards concessions affecting slavery. 

38 Probably a reference to Charles Dickens, American Notes for General Circulation 
(London, 1842), especially Chap. XII. 
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owe to the Indians and negroes a debt which I for one can never pay, and 
God will surely visit for such things. 

I am very sorry that I did not communicate with you before on this subject. 
I greatly deprecate any movements in the Free Church tending to interference 
and the interruption of the present friendly relations between us. Let me 
caution you against one at least of the individuals who I hear has been assailing 
you on this matter. He is a very impudent man and that is applying a mild 
term to one of his meddlesome, dogmatical, self-confident, and presuming 
disposition.*® 

I have thrown together these desultory thoughts among many interruptions. 
If however you will tell me more particularly what are the points on which 
you desire information, I will endeavour to give it to you from some other 
more competent source. 

{Four concluding paragraphs not bearing on slavery and related topics have 
been omitted. } 

J. Lenox.*® 


The influence of the Princeton milieu on the interests of the Free 
Church in slavery and the South is again displayed in a small group of 
letters contained in the “Letters and Records of the New College Mis- 
sionary Association Edinburgh,” an organization of students for the 
Free Church ministry which had been formed in 1843, at the time of 
the disruption, by breaking away from the Edinburgh University Mis- 
sionary Association."’ The practice of the association at New College 
was to correspond with students of kindred interests in foreign countries 
and to discuss their replies at regular meetings. 

Three letters from students at the Princeton Theological Seminary 
form a valuable supplement to the Smyth and Lenox letters in the un- 
published Chalmers correspondence. They show that Free Church stu- 
dents in Scotland were as keenly interested in the South and slavery as 
their masters, although on a less political and economic plane. 

The first letter of September 30, 1843, answered Free Church stu- 

39 Probably William Lloyd Garrison; see Lenox to Chalmers, October 28, 1846: “I 
trust that the Free Church is too firmly grounded and settled to be affected by anything 
that Lloyd Garrison may do.” 

4° The unpublished correspondence of Chalmers contains other letters from Lenox which 
illustrate his beneficence to the Free Church and his interests in ecclesiastical and slavery 
questions. It is possible that other Lenox letters may be discovered in New College 
Library, Edinburgh, where a large assortment of Chalmersiana is being arranged by the 


librarian, the Rev. J. Primrose. 
41 See Watt, New College Edinburgh, 114-25. 
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dents’ requests for information on slavery. It was pre-eminently 
“gradualist” on the question of emancipation and emphasized its points 
by a bitter attack on Gerrit Smith. Informative on the split between 
the Old and the New Schools, it took pleasure in announcing “that 
those who left in 38 have got little further,” although Rankin of Ohio 
was singled out for special mention as attempting to organize a Presby- 
terian church on antislavery lines. 

The second letter of January 3, 1845, replied to correspondence from 
Free Church students in Scotland which had declared that ‘‘a slave- 
holder would be denied Christian communion by every evangelical 
church in [our} country, and furthermore [we} think such a discipline 
salutary.” Princeton students dissented: “We are glad to see that in 
this opinion we are sustained by your own venerable and talented 
Chalmers,” and they closely paraphrased the opening words of Chal- 
mers’ letter to Smyth of September 25, 1844, showing the immediate 
effect of the letter in the United States, as well as the divisions it was 
likely to cause between members of the Presbyterian churches on the 
slavery issue. The letter from Princeton of January 3, 1845, claimed 
that the southern churches were beginning evangelical work among the 
Negroes and placed great hopes in this. The third Princeton letter of 
September 26, 1845, opened with a definite, but somewhat unfraternal, 
statement: “As to the mooted question of slavery we will enter into no 
discussion with you.” 

Despite this unhappy beginning, the Princeton students salved their 
consciences by imparting to their Free Church brethren in Scotland a 
critical account of Cassius Marcellus Clay's attempts to found an aboli- 
tionist newspaper in Kentucky: 


The attention of the South itself has been especially called to this subject 
{slavery} by the establishment of a weekly newspaper in Kentucky, one of the 
slave-holding states to disown the expediency & etc. of the abolition of slavery, 
particularly in that state. Owing to the fearless and perhaps somewhat indis- 
creet manner in which the Editor set forth his opinions as well as the opinions 
themselves he exposed himself to the indignities of the advocates of slavery. 
The consequence was that his press was taken forcible possession of, picked up 
& sent out of the City and State to Cincinnatti, Ohio.** No resistance was 


42 See J. Winston Coleman, Jr., Slavery Times in Kentucky (Chapel Hill, 1940), 307- 


12, for an account of Cassius M. Clay's Lexington paper, The True American, and its 
suppression. 
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offered on the part of the Editor. Mr. C. M. Clay was confined to his bed by 
severe illness. Had he been well blood would undoubtedly have been shed. 
The tendency of the system then manifested itself in one of its most odious 
forms in trampling upon law, in violating civil and private rights and sup- 
pressing the free expression of opinion—When blows are resorted to to confute 
arguments it is an indication that men not only know not the truth with which 
to defend themselves, but will not see it. Verily it is a bad sign when men 
love darkness rather than light. 


The criticism of southern institutions in this extract, after the definite 
refusal at the beginning of the letter to discuss slavery, may be seen as 
an interesting example of the embarrassed state of mind of many north- 
ern nonabolitionist Presbyterians when faced with some of the more 
illiberal consequences of the slave system. 

Interesting as the slavery question was to Chalmers and the Free 
Church in Scotland, it did not monopolize their contacts with the South. 
There is an interesting section of Chalmers’ unpublished correspondence 
which reveals the important position he held in the estimation of many 
southern Presbyterians and of Southerners of Scottish origin. This led 
many of them to call upon him freely for favors and advice, almost as 
a confidant. But in return it meant that Chalmers was often used as an 
intermediary for southern Scots’ beneficence to their homeland. The 
famine years in Scotland in the mid-century touched many,** and 
brought to the fore that deep, underlying current of no: ‘algia for Scot- 
land which runs through much of this correspondence. A letter from 
Chalmers’ namesake sums up many of these points: 


Halifax Cty. Va. 
June 12th 1847 
Dear Sir, 


The object of this communication will, I hope, prove a sufficient apology 
for the intrusion. Accompanied herewith is sent for the benefit of the suffering 
Poor of Old Scotland, 189 Bushels of Corn with the names of the donors 
marked on the [vessel] or bag—it is a “subscription” made up by my neigh- 


43 See Catherine M. Melville to Chalmers, May 18, 1847: “I have just seen your letter 
of March regarding the Highland destitution and I feel [guilty] at attempting to occupy 
your attention about foreign matters [theological questions} the more since I read it.” 

It is interesting to note that Chalmers’ adversary, William Lloyd Garrison, was willing 
to concede that money from the slave states could be used for the relief of the Irish and 
Scottish famines. See Garrison, William Lloyd Garrison, Ill, 155. 
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bours—my name will doubtless excite some curiousity in you to know who 
I am—My father was a Scotchman—he emigrated to this country about the 
year 1784—came from Ayrshire near a little town called Newton Stewart— 
his Christian name James—his father’s name I think was Ronald he had a 
brother David who was in the East India Service—his mother’s name was 
Janet Hamilton—he had a brother called John who died in this country—I 
mention these particulars to ascertain whether there is any blood relation 
between us—th® I am a member of what you would call a “prelatical church” — 
The Episcopal Church of the United States—my early education (such as it 
was) was presbyterian. My father died in 1826 having six children who are 
all dead except our brother whose name you may have seen as a member of 
the United States Senate—I named my son Thomas Chalmers after yourself & 
have often thought a thousand times of writing to you to ask a prayer or 
a blessing or a piece of advice for his benefit—he is now 16 years old & | 
hope a promising boy—Your time is doubtless so much occupied as to leave 
but little leisure—if however you can spare the time I should be very much 
grateful to receive a letter from you—I have written more of myself than is 
consistent with your tastes th° I hope you will pardon it as I am only a plain 
planter & take this method of testifying my respect for your character by 
soliciting your notion. 

The corn I hope will be distributed amongst the most needy & I most earn- 
estly pray that Almighty God may sanctify this [?]} dispensation of his provi- 
dence & may his choicest blessings be poured on you most Revd. Sir. May 
you be a usefull instrument in His hands to enlighten the Nations of the 
Earth. I must again crave your pardon for thus troubling you & offer appear- 
ances [?} of the highest regard and esteem of 


Y™ M?® obt. 
& humble s* 
David Chalmers. 


To the Rev. Thomas Chalmers 
P. S. Direct to Halifax Court House, 
State of Virginia. 


Interesting glimpses of the social picture in the South are caught from 
some of these more personal letters. Colin McIver, emigrant from Ross 
in Scotland and self-confessed author of The Southern Preacher, wrote 
to Chalmers from Fayetteville, North Carolina, on October 2, 1843, a 
letter calling his attention to the Gaelic communities in the South: “. . . 
for the greater part of my ministerial life I have been labouring among 
the Scottish Highlanders, and their descendants, residing in the neigh- 
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bourhood of this place, and 1... preach regularly to them, in the Gaelic 
languages, as well as in English.” 

A pathetic touch of nostalgia for Scotland is to be found in a letter 
from William L. McWhir, written from Savannah, Georgia, on April 
4, 1844, after its author had heard Lewis preach there. The spidery 
hand testifies to the author's eighty-five years, but proves sufficient for 
McWhir to tell Chalmers that he had founded the first Presbyterian 
church in 1824 in Florida and that he had evangelized among the In- 
dian tribes and fought in the “‘iate Florida war.” 

Comment on the educational plans of southern parents of Scotch 
descent and moderate means, in the face of the educational situation 
at home and in England, is implied in a letter from the Rev. W. South- 
wood, Fleetwood, King and Queen County, Virginia, of July 27, 1846, 
asking 
what a plain, pious young man might live for a year for in Edinburgh includ- 
ing plain, quite plain—board, & college fees. This young man is a member 
of a Baptist Church & will this year graduate at one of our colleges (which is 
poor at the best)—and this by the way, for we think that we are a very learned 


people. 


My desire is that this young man, who is quite promising, should see the 
inside of some other college than our own. To recommend Oxford and Cam- 
bridge would be useless. The German I do not like. The father is fond of 
Scotland, that is of the character of your people, and his son will go to Edin- 
burgh for a year or two if the expenses are not beyond his means. 


Although Chalmers and his church had gained disfavor in many 
parts of Britain and America for their moderate attitude on slavery, 
his personal stature seems to have been as high as ever among Presby- 
terians and Scotsmen in general in the United States, especially in the 
South. Many were disappointed when he did not go to America per- 
sonally with the 1844 deputation from the Free Church,** and William 
S. Plumer of Richmond, Virginia, writing to him on May 8, 1846, 
did not exaggerate when he said: ‘Shall we not see your face in this 
land? I seriously ask the question & not without the hope you will 
seriously consider the matter. Millions would be delighted to see you.” 


44 See William Chalmers to Chalmers, April 1, 1844, on the excitement which the 
confusion of their names caused. Many Americans thought that Thomas Chalmers himself 
had arrived in the United States. 
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Although the importance of the American material in Chalmers’ 
unpublished correspondence must not be overestimated, it certainly 
adds new colors to the existing picture of him. His role as a stabilizing 
force in the antislavery melee of the 1840's becomes clearer; at the 
same time, paradoxically, his part in stimulating the abolitionists 
in both Great Britain and the United States to new activities is more 
firmly delineated. His importance to the development of the Old 
School becomes apparent. Above all, he emerges as a symbol, at once 
of Scotland and of a less radical form of Presbyterianism than the 
New School seemed to many Americans, and in particular to a rela- 
tively isolated group of Scots and Presbyterians in the southern states. 
Thus, without reading undue metaphysical implications into the lines, 
one may agree with a Tennessee correspondent who wrote to Chal- 


mers: “God has made your name weighty in influence even among 
these far blue mountains.” 


45 Catherine M. Melville to Chalmers, May 18, 1847. 








Book Reviews 


General Charles Lee: Traitor or Patriot? By John Richard Alden. (Baton 
Rouge: Louisiana State University Press, 1951. Pp. xiii, 369. Maps, 
illustrations, notes. $4.75.) 


Although Professor Alden does not answer directly the question posed in 
his title, his conclusions are unmistakable. Charles Lee, he thinks, was not a 
traitor; and, though he cannot be called an American patriot, he rendered 
notable services to the cause of American independence; he has suffered great 
injustice both from his contemporaries and from posterity. This book is a 
serious and persuasive attempt to rehabilitate Lee’s reputation, and as such 
deserves careful attention. Professor Alden’s scholarly apparatus is most im- 
pressive. He has utilized a great mass of printed materials and of manuscripts 
preserved both in America and in Britain. To be sure, few historical bibli- 
ographies are complete, but there can be no doubt that Professor Alden has 
provided himself with ample, and more than ample, materials for building his 
scholarly structure. How well has he used them? 

In his preface, while making clear his attempt to preserve objectivity, the 
author confesses to having developed a “bias . . . toward his subject.” How such 
a bias could grow up remains something of a mystery for Charles Lee emerges 
from these pages as one of the most unattractive figures ever to set foot in 
America. He was ambitious, vain, jealous, quarrelsome, discontented; unchari- 
table and often malicious in his judgments of others, unrelenting in his 
enmities; vengeful, intemperate, emotionally unstable; physically repulsive; 
slovenly in dress; negligent of his debts; unfaithful to his Indian wife and 
children ; given to violently condemning whole groups of persons such as Pres- 
byterians, Quakers, and Pennsylvania Germans; prone to take a high hand with 
and antagonize civil authority; and capable of writing a gross indecency in a 
letter to a lady and afterwards circulating the letter—which Professor Alden 
charitably calls a “jew d’esprit.” Of the “wit” several times attributed by the 
biographer to his subject, no trace appears in these pages: the examples 
adduced seem to this reviewer to consist principally of cheap insults. Almost 
the only lovable trait which appears in the Charles Lee delineated here is a 
fondness for dogs—which Professor Alden suggests may have been a deliberate 
affectation, patterned after Frederick the Great. 

Nevertheless, for this unlovely figure—whose faults he fairly depicts with a 
wealth of detail—Professor Alden appears as advocate. His acknowledged bias 
seems to affect the presentation of the three episodes in Lee’s history which 
have been subject to the most unfavorable comment: his insubordination 
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towards Washington in November and December, 1776; the plan for a cam- 
paign which he submitted to Howe in 1777, while a prisoner of war; and his 
conduct at the battle of Monmouth. 

Of soldierly virtues, Lee most conspicuously lacked the ability to obey orders. 
Perhaps the most striking example of this defect in his entire career occurred 
during the period towards the end of 1776 when he ignored the repeated and 
increasingly urgent summons of Washington to hasten with his troops to the 
support of the disintegrating Continental Army. Lee’s dawdling progress across 
northern New Jersey finally stopped altogether, while he considered plans of 
independent action against the British. Professor Alden admits the fact of 
Lee's disobedience, and the probable motive of personal ambition behind it. 
He seems to believe, however, that from a military point of view Lee was 
justified: “he again outshone the commander in chief.” Actually, he did not. 
The plan he announced to General Heath, “to reconquer . . . the Jerseys,” 
was impossible of execution. With a larger force, operating from a securely 
held Morristown as a base and a partially demoralized enemy to deal with, 
Washington was not able to accomplish it later in the winter. The fact is that 
the forces at the disposal of the British—superior to the Americans in effective 
numbers, in training, in discipline, and in equipment—and the British control 
of coastal navigation, which could bring them up the Raritan to New Bruns- 
wick in the heart of New Jersey, made it impossible for the Americans to drive 
them out of the state. From their bases on the Raritan they could strike out 
in force across the lowlands at any time towards the Delaware and no existing 
American force could stop them, as Washington’s recent withdrawal had 
amply demonstrated. Although Lee happened to be right in his apparent belief 
that Howe would not attack Philadelphia that winter—and there is some reason 
to doubt Professor Alden’s assumption that he did believe this—there was 
certainly no proof available to the Americans of the British commander's 
decision, which ran counter to military sense. Furthermore, as Washington 
pointed out to Lee, the extreme political importance for the middle states of 
building up the strength of the main American army took priority over all 
other considerations. These facts do not appear in the present treatment. 
Neither does Professor Alden point out the insufferable grand-seigneur tone in 
which Lee, during this period, sent military and political advice to such distant 
persons as the governor of Rhode Island and graciously gave his consent to 
General Gates to obey Washington’s orders. What appears from a study of 
Lee’s correspondence of these weeks is the incontestable fact that in one of 
the most desperate crises of the war he was willing to jeopardize the American 
cause by defying the specific and repeated orders of the man to whom supreme 
military responsibility was entrusted. His court-martial ought to have come 
not after the battle of Monmouth but as soon as he returned from the British 
captivity which began in December, 1776, as a result of his own folly. The 
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extent and gravity of Lee's offense at this time is certainly not brought out 
by the author. 

Concerning the notorious episode of the plan which Lee, while a prisoner 
of war, submitted to General Howe on March 29, 1777, to facilitate the defeat 
of the American army, Professor Alden offers a curious series of three alter- 
native defenses: 

(1) Perhaps Lee intended to mislead the British and bring their campaign 
to failure. The author does not make out a strong case for this possibility, 
which is hard to reconcile with his later statement: ‘Having made up his mind 
as a prisoner that America ought to rejoin the British empire and to accept 
substantial freedom within it, he seems to have clung steadily to that conviction 
during the remainder of his life’’ (p. 307). The achievement of such an aim 
would scarcely be brought about by British military failure. 

(2) “If Lee was trying to help the British win an early victory, . . . he 
could not have been guilty of treason, because he had not taken an oath of 
allegiance to the United States” (p. 177). This would be a thin moral cloak 
indeed for one who had proclaimed himself in May, 1776, “ Americanior ipsis 
Americanis” (p. 329) or who had declared in February of the same year: “I 
disclaim all connexion with my dastardly native country—I consider myself 
solely as a citizen of the only free country on the face of the globe” (p. 94) ! 

(3) “The idea of ending the war on the basis of a quick and almost blood- 
less British victory with generous terms for the Americans was certainly not 
intrinsically immoral, nor was it impractical” (p. 178). Possibly not, but it 
certainly was immoral to intrigue secretly for the defeat of one’s brothers- 
in-arms without acknowledging a change of mind. Furthermore, to put it 
mildly, it was hardly an instance of high moral rectitude when a man who had 
been among the hottest and most intemperate advocates of American indepen- 
dence in the months before July, 1776, began working clandestinely to under- 
mine that independence at a time when the young nation had survived the 
worst crisis of the war and demonstrated its ability to keep on fighting. 

It is, however, in connection with the battle of Monmouth and Lee’s court- 
martial following it that Professor Alden makes his major attack on the tra- 
ditional view of Lee's conduct and character. Of the nineteen chapters in the 
book, five are devoted to the battle, its preliminaries, or its aftermath. It must 
be said, however, that the definitive account of the engagement has yet to be 
written. Professor Alden’s narrative suffers from the same defect as that of 
Stryker’s standard treatment: a lack of good maps and plans to make the story 
fully intelligible to the reader. The one map in this book is better than anything 
in Stryker, but is too schematic and generalized to be satisfactory. Because 
of the conflicting nature of the testimony presented at the court-martial and 
the extreme importance of such questions as “How defensible was the eastern- 
most ravine at Freehold?” any definitive, impartial account of the engagement 
must be preceded by a thorough study of contemporary maps and an investi- 
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gation of the present terrain, in so far as it bears any resemblance at all to 
what it was in 1778. Such an account must offer the reader its reasoned con- 
clusions and the evidence for them and must fairly present those questions 
which cannot be definitively answered. The author, it seems to this reviewer, 
chooses his own evidence, ignores inconvenient testimony, and draws conclu- 
sions favorable to Lee with a degree of certainty not warranted by demonstrable 
facts. ‘A thesis . . . that Lee far outshone both Clinton and Washington in 
generalship on that torrid June day is by no means untenable” (pp. 239-40). 
“The verdict [of the court-martial} was utterly inconsistent with the facts 
now known regarding the Monmouth engagement and it was almost equally 
inconsistent with the testimony given at the trial’ (p. 238). “We must ask 
why the court deliberately committed an act of great injustice. . . . The deter- 
mining factor in the minds of the judges . . . was that they saw the trial. . . 
as a contest for prestige and power between the commander in chief and his 
aggressive subordinate” (p. 240). 

A very important omission in the present narrative is the repeated evidence 
of Lee’s reluctance to attack Clinton’s forces at all. Professor Alden does not 
tell us that at the very time Lee was demanding to supersede Lafayette in 
command of the advanced force charged with making the attack he made it 
clear that he did not like the idea. He does not tell us that one of Lee’s own 
witnesses at the court-martial described the satisfaction expressed by the general 
over the first, unauthorized retreats by some of his units at a time when the 
British forces still appeared to be decidedly inferior in numbers and the retire- 
ment endangered the whole American plan and position.* He does not tell us 
that according to Colonel Tench Tilghman’s testimony Lee, when accosted by 
Washington in the midst of the retreat, and asked for an explanation, reminded 
him that the enterprise had been ‘‘against his own opinion.”* A very signifi- 
cant point of testimony concerning Lee’s state of mind during the retreat was 
given by Dr. David Griffith: 


“I asked the General, when I first overtook him, what appearance or what 
face things wore? his answer was, as I expected. I heard the General repeat 
the same to a number of persons at English-town, who had asked him the 
same question, in almost the same words. From what followed in conver- 
sation, I thought his expectation was, that the day would be disgraceful to 
the American arms; and as sure as we did attack, we would be beat, and he 
went on to assign reasons for it; the superiority of the enemy in point of 
discipline, that they outflanked us in cavalry, and that they out-manoeuvred 
us, were urged by General Lee. General Lee asserted that his advice had 
1 George Washington, Writings (Fitzpatrick edition), XII, 119 n. 

2 Testimony of Lieutenant-Colonel Brooks, in Collections of the New-York Historical 


Society, V1 (The Lee Papers, Il), 149-50. 
3 [bid., 81. 
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ever been contrary to a general action, for the reasons I have already men- 
tioned, and that it was impolitic or imprudent to risk anything. . . .’’* 


Of this testimony Professor Alden only says, without indicating its purport: 
“The remarks of Dr. David Griffith, another prosecution witness, were worth 
even less. . . . He was not on the battlefield, and his evidence was concerned 
only with statements made by Lee after he had left the field—statements, 
moreover, without much reference to the issues before the court’’ (p. 236). To 
this reviewer, it seems clear that Griffith's testimony, taken in conjunction with 
the other items already mentioned, is very pertinent to the issue considered 
by the court. These evidences build up a strong suggestion of a defeatist frame 
of mind on Lee’s part. They account reasonably for the fact that, although 
he cannot fairly be blamed for beginning the retreat, he gave to numerous 
observers the impression of having been overwhelmed by it and of showing 
little resolution or inclination to check it. The testimony of several prosecution 
witnesses indicates that when Washington and his companions arrived on the 
scene the withdrawal was beginning to verge on the disorderly and that officers 
—sometimes of high rank—did not know why they were retiring or how far 
back they were supposed to take their men. The hypothesis of irresolution on 
Lee’s part would also help explain what seems to have been an almost complete 
absence of “‘briefing’’ of the advanced left wing, which Lee says was supposed 
to cut off the British rear guard but which was actually the first to retreat— 
a step which might not have been taken had the commanders fully understood 
what Lee says was intended to be their mission. In general, Professor Alden 
accepts at its face value the extremely able defense which Lee presented to the 
court, and he tends to ignore or depreciate the evidence and impugn the 
motives of the prosecution witnesses. 

In discrediting one completely unimportant prosecution item, the author 
uses such dubious means as to weaken confidence in his scholarly method: 


“Pierre l’Enfant was called upon by the prosecution to relate a conversa- 
tion he had with Lee upon the field—and needed an interpreter because 
of his unfamiliarity with English! Lee could hardly have conversed with 
him in French, because Lee’s French had become rusty. Indeed, Lee declared 
he could not even remember talking to him. The unfavorable testimony of 
L’Enfant was almost ludicrous, and Lee treated it with contempt” (p. 236). 


Three comments may be made upon this curious bit of argument. (1) The 
fact that a man giving formal testimony in court wishes to avail himself of an 
interpreter rather than use an unfamiliar language does not necessarily mean 
that he cannot, if necessary, carry on some conversation in that language. (2) 
One of Lee’s principal defense witnesses, Captain Mercer, testified to the fact 


* Ibid., 82-83. 
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that L’Enfant had spoken with Lee.S (3) According to Professor Alden, Lee 
called himself in 1776 ‘‘the only general officer on the Continent who can speak 
and think in French” (p. 109). Does language facility rust so quickly, par- 
ticularly when the person who can “think” in it has frequent contacts with 
other persons to whom it is native? 

The reviewer is forced to conclude, then, that Professor Alden appears in 
the court of history not as an impartial judge of Lee’s conduct at Monmouth but 
as an ardent and sometimes overzealous counsel for the defense. The truth 
about Lee’s motives, plans, fears, and actions before and during the engage- 
ment can probably never be known with certainty. Professor Alden has done 
a service in outlining one plausible hypothesis, but a disservice in indicating 
that it is the only tenable one, and in asserting that the numerous distinguished 
officers concerned with Lee’s conviction and the members of Congress who 
sustained it ‘‘deliberately committed an act of great injustice.” 

A journal devoted to southern history cannot overlook one point of Pro- 
fessor Alden’s, which follows his lucid account of the defense of Charleston 
against British attack in 1776. “Strange to say,” he remarks, “Lee is not given 
much credit by many historians for his part in the success of June 28, 
1776. South Carolina historians have understandably tended to exalt at his 
expense the merits of their own people” (p. 129). That exaltation is based 
on the fact that the successful defense of Charleston was conducted by South 
Carolinians in accordance with a South Carolina plan which Lee was sure could 
not work. It may be that Lee was right in theory, and that Commodore Parker's 
ships ought to have been able to sail past Fort Sullivan and take it from the 
rear; but the fact is that the British fleet did not get past, that Moultrie’s action 
was successful, and that Lee’s plans for a defense of the city after the loss of 
Fort Sullivan were never needed. Moultrie’s courteous assertion that Lee’s 
presence at Charleston had been worth a thousand men, cited by Professor 
Alden, is probably a shining example of the pleasant South Carolina way of 
saying things rather than an accurate statement of fact. From the point of view 
of substantial military achievement, the author’s chapter heading, “Glory at 
Charleston,” is an overstatement as applied to Lee. 

One more point needs mention in passing. Professor Alden summarizes the 
plan drawn up by Lee in 1779 for the establishment of an ideal community, 
and says: ‘In this curious bit of literature he reveals himself as a true child 
of the Enlightenment and offers some views and ideas in certain respects like 
those held by Franklin, Jefferson, and Tom Paine” (p. 276). Actually the 
regimentation and the military basis of the proposed colony are closely akin 
to those of the scheme put into operation in Russia by Arakcheyev, who 1s 
not usually considered a child of the Enlightenment. Lee’s draft emphasizes con- 
tempt for trade and hatred for the merchants and lawyers who were among 


5 Ibid., 104. 
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the principal supporters of the Enlightenment and of the new stage of civiliza- 
tion then opening up. Lee's plan is not, like some reform schemes of his 
day and the succeeding half-century, unrealistic but progressive in spirit; it 
is unrealistic but essentially reactionary. In its militarism, its imposed standardi- 
zation of people, and its vagueness about political and economic institutions, 
it smacks more of Hitler than of Jefferson. Indeed, Lee’s unhappy, malad- 
justed personality, his constant warfare—based on temperament, not on prin- 
ciple—with things as they are, and his unhealthy ambition and pride are very 
suggestive of individuals who have risen to eminence in fascist movements. 
Lee was born ahead of his time. In our own sick, neurotic century his energy, 
his eloquence, his gift of vituperation, and his ability to capitalize on the dis- 
contents of others might have made him a national leader somewhere. Then 
posterity might have been writing biographies of a man who achieved complete 
—if brief—success and not a work like the present one, which attempts with 
skill and scholarship but without much success to cast some glamour on a 
figure pathetic, repulsive, mean and—what must have galled him the most— 
a failure. 


Indiana University C. LEONARD LUNDIN 


The Colonial Records of South Carolina: The Journal of the Commons House 
of Assembly, November 10, 1736—June 7, 1739. Edited by J. H. 
Easterby. (Columbia: Historical Commission of South Carolina, 1951. 
Pp. xii, 764. Illustrations, appendix. $12.50.) 


A serious gap in the published documents relating to the history of the 
colonial South is now being filled by a change in the publication policy of the 
Historical Commission of South Carolina. The first volume resulting from this 
change appears under the general title of The Colonial Records of South 
Carolina. 

The volume contains the proceedings of the Commons House of Assembly 
elected in 1736 and dissolved in 1739. It is edited by J. H. Easterby, Director 
of the Historical Commission of South Carolina. The journals prior to 1708 
and for the years 1724-1727 and 1734-1735 were published under the previous 
policy of the Historical Commission and were edited by A. S. Salley, the former 
State Historian. 

The Commission plans to publish succeeding volumes with similar title and 
format in chronological order and then to reprint the journals of the years 
prior to 1736 and to include those omitted under the previous publication 
policy. 

The House Journal from 1736 to 1739 contains a wealth of valuable data 
for the historian and for other social scientists concerned with the unfolding 
of American cultural patterns and with the steps in the erection of the structure 
of ‘southern regionalism.’’ Here, for example, are published records on the 
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Indian trade, certain data of which have already been well used by Verner 
W. Crane. The documents also give information on tribal names and location, 
customs, and attitudes. 

With the publication of this volume, the student now for the first time can 
check the “facts” as presented in the materials of the Georgia Colonial Records 
with the “‘facts’’ as viewed by government officials and settlers in South Caro- 
lina without a laborious search of the manuscripts in the State House in Colum- 
bia. Controversies with the new settlement in Georgia over slavery, the Indian 
trade, and the boundary line compose significant portions of this volume. 
General Oglethorpe’s determination to develop a colony for free white laborers 
and to remove distilled liquors as items in the Indian trade was a source of 
constant grievance. The position of the South Carolinians in these disputes 
is here amply documented. 

These three years of House Journals are also significant in revealing the 
emerging concepts of democratic practices. The House shows at times a certain 
aggressiveness in dealing with the upper house. The House clerk tediously re- 
cords exact procedures: “. . . the Chairman quitted the Chair and the above 
Gentlemen being nineteen in Number took the Qualification Oath severally and 
respectively and immediately after took their Places in the House as Members 
thereof”; and “. . . he first read standing in his Place and then delivered the 
same in at the Table to the Speaker.” The historian is grateful for such precision, 
for here is published also the content of all messages, committee reports, and 
other documents necessary to the conduct of colonial legislative business. 

The “Errata and Corrigenda” (p. xii) are remarkably few in so large a volume 
and remarkably accurate. The editorial policy, however, of presenting “the text 
as far as possible as it would have been presented by a contemporary printer”’ 
occasionally leads the reader into moments of confusion. When the two spell- 
ings, ‘‘Jail’’ and “Goal,” appear on the same page (51) the reviewer is forced 
to wonder if the editor has been faithful to the original or if this is just one of 
those few instances when a minor error has not been detected. 

The Journals have been so well edited as a whole and the need for their publi- 
cation is so urgent that all scholars will welcome the change in publication policy 
of the Historical Commission of South Carolina and join this reviewer in hoping 
that the second volume in the series will appear speedily. 


Chapel Hill, N. C. GUION GRIFFIS JOHNSON 


The Colonial Vestry Book of Lynnhaven Parish, Princess Anne County, Vir- 
ginia, 1723-1786. Edited by George Carrington Mason. (Newport News, 


Virginia: Author, 1949. Pp. xxvii, 134. Map, illustrations, appendix. 
$5.00.) 
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The Vestry Book of the Upper Parish, Nansemond County, Virginia, 1743-1793. 
Edited by Wilmer L. Hall. (Richmond: Library Board of Virginia, 1949. 
Pp. Ixxiv, 328. $7.50.) 


The appearance of two additional vestry books of eighteenth-century Virginia 
parishes will be welcomed by historians of a variety of interests. Since the 
parishes during a greater part of the century had political as well as ecclesiastical 
responsibilities, the student of political institutions will find a rich reward in 
a study of the activities recorded in the vestry books. Local historians and 
genealogists have long recognized the invaluable assistance of these sources of 
information. Naturally, those interested in the history of the Episcopal Church 
will recognize their importance, and Mr. Mason indicates in the introduction to 
the vestry book of Lynnhaven Parish the mine of information on church archi- 
tecture which is here available. 

Both Mr. Mason and Mr. Hall have accomplished with great skill the task of 
preparing these old records for publication. Both have attempted ‘to conform 
to the original in all essentials of accuracy,” and have avoided any possible 
temptation to straighten out the inconsistencies of the various parish clerks. Mr. 
Mason's volume has been lithoprinted ‘in order to demonstrate that the his- 
torical and genealogical information contained in the text can be made available 
to students in this simple and inexpensive format, exactly as well or even better 
than in the more elaborate and costly one hitherto considered necessary for such 
volumes.” 

With the exception of this difference in the method of publication and with 
Mr. Mason's greater emphasis upon church architecture in his historical introduc- 
tion, the editors have prepared their vestry books in much the same way. A 
historical introduction traces the formation of the parish and the vestry, and an 
extensive index makes the material of ready use. 

It is small wonder that the books reflect also a marked similarity between the 
two vestries involved, since the two parishes were located closely together and 
the periods covered overlap for some forty years. 

Both books record the levying of the parish tax and the distribution of poor 
relief in forms varying from medical assistance to grants for maintenance; both 
vestries maintained for some time a poor house or poor farm. Both were ex- 
tremely active in the construction of churches and chapels, and the vestry books 
contain agreements with contractors for the construction of these buildings in 
terms of rather detailed specifications as to materials, dimensions, and dates of 
completion. Both books contain processioning orders, although the Upper Parish 
Vestry Book contains the returns of processioning far more extensively than 
does the other. They contain agreements with the ministers as to the terms and 
conditions upon which they are retained from year to year and the records con- 
cerning the church glebe maintained for the minister. Both books record the 
dissolution of the vestry on at least one occasion. Both indicate strongly the 
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influence of family in vestry selections. Six different members of the Mosely 
family were vestrymen at various times in Lynnhaven. Anthony Walks, Sr. and 
Jr. served forty-six and twenty-two years respectively on this same vestry. The 
Riddicks were an example of family influence in the Upper Parish vestry. 

Mr. Mason and Mr. Hall are to be commended for the careful and thorough 
manner in which they have made available new resources for the study of history 
in eighteenth-century Virginia. 


Baton Rouge, Louisiana KIMBROUGH OWEN 


The Georgia-Florida Frontier, 1793-1796: Spanish Reaction to French Intrigue 
and American Designs. By Richard K. Murdoch. (Berkeley and Los An- 


geles: University of California Press, 1951. Pp. viii, 208. Bibliography. 
$2.00.) 


The old Spanish colony of Florida was stagnant before 1763; under British 
domination it began to stir; after the return of the Spanish in 1783 it resumed 
its former languid existence. It was nevertheless valuable to the Habsburgs and 
Bourbons of Madrid before 1763 as a bar against British encroachments upon 
New Spain and Spanish islands in the Caribbean; organized as the province of 
East Florida it was similarly useful for a generation after 1783 as a check to 
American southward and westward advance. During the period 1793-1796 
French and American adventurers attempted to invade it. In this volume Mr. 
Murdoch has undertaken to describe in detail their projects and incursions and 
the successful efforts of the Spanish to defend their frontier colony. 

In 1793 East Florida seemed ripe for plucking. There were fewer than one 
thousand regular troops in the colony, and it contained many Anglo-American 
settlers restless under Spanish rule. Citizen Genét laid plans to seize it as part 
of his grand scheme to attack Spain’s New World empire. French agents in the 
South enlisted the aid of Carolinians and Georgians who were friends of revolu- 
tionary France but principally seekers for land and personal advantage, among 
them Georgia's hero of the War of Independence, Elijah Clark. A projected ad- 
vance by land and sea from Georgia against St. Augustine collapsed in the 
spring of 1794. In June of the following year, Anglo-American settlers south 
of the St. Mary’s River rose in revolt under the leadership of Richard Lang and 
William Plowden. They captured two small Spanish posts on the mainland, 
Juana and San Nicolas, and occupied Amelia Island off the coast. They were 
but few, however, and they were easily driven from Spanish territory, a British 
sea captain giving aid to the defenders. In October, 1795, Elijah Clark moved 
through southern Georgia toward the border with larger forces, but accom- 
plished nothing. He was disowned by French officials, since the war between 
France and Spain had come to an end; and he was confronted by militia under 
Captain Jonas Fauche sent out by Governor George Mathews of Georgia to 
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restrain him. His followers melted away on the St. Mary's, and so did the 
menace to East Florida. 

During this period of crisis Juan Nepomuceno de Quesada, the Spanish gov- 
ernor, and Colonel Carlos Howard, who commanded under him on the St. 
Mary's, did their duty. Quesada secured reinforcements from Havana and mus- 
tered the forces available for defense; Howard displayed decision and energy 
on the border. 

The story which Mr. Murdoch tells is largely new with respect to details; he 
has made extensive use of hitherto unexploited documents from the archives of 
Spain and Georgia; and he has thrown light upon a subject worthy of attention. 

In terms of presentation, alas, this study is deficient. It is a Ph.D. thesis of 
the sort which gives literary and newspaper folk excuse to condemn the short- 
comings of professional scholars. Mr. Murdoch’s writing is heavy, awkward, and 
repetitious, his material undigested and ill-organized. This reviewer found it 
extremely difficult to follow the narrative. His task was not lightened by the 
absence of a map, indispensable to full understanding of the text. 

The author's judgments are in general cautious and well founded. Mr. Mur- 
doch is possibly too harsh in his assessment of Governor Mathews, too generous 
in his estimate of Quesada (see especially p. 140). Had the Spanish governor 
been compelled to meet a well-organized attack, Mr. Murdoch might have 
found reason to form a different opinion of Quesada. 


University of Nebraska JOHN RICHARD ALDEN 


The Houstouns of Georgia. By Edith Duncan Johnston. (Athens: University 
of Georgia Press, 1950. Pp. xvi, 430. Illustrations, maps, bibliography, 
appendix. $5.00.) 


“Within the span of fifty years there lived in Georgia a father and five sons, 
each of whom entered public life and rendered service, according to his talents, 
to the king, to the Revolutionary cause, or to the molding of the state.” Thus 
does Edith Duncan Johnston, a journalist and cultural and civic leader of 
Savannah, characterize the Houstoun family of Georgia. She has based her 
study upon exhaustive research into primary sources, among them official records, 
family papers, and newspapers, located in the United States and in England, 
Scotland, and Jamaica. The study is a substantial contribution in the area of 
Georgia history, and it has worth in the fields of colonial and early national 
history since the author, in placing the actions of the Houstouns in their proper 
historical context, has revealed new facets of well-known events. 

Sir Patrick Houstoun of Scotland came to Georgia the year after its founding 
and established himself as a planter and merchant in the vicinity of Savannah. 
The family which he and his Scottish wife, Priscilla Dunbar, produced contained 
a rare blend of versatility and devotion to public duty which found outlets in 
the professions of law and medicine, planting and mercantile affairs, and politi- 
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cal and military service. During the eighteenth century the male members of 
the family held positions in all three branches of the government of Georgia 
and several national posts, among them being membership in the legislative 
bodies of the colony and state, delegate to the Continental Congress and to the 
Constitutional Convention, and governor of Georgia during and after the 
Revolution. The civil war nature of the Revolution is illustrated well by the 
actions of the Houstoun brothers. Patrick, Jr., and George turned loyalist. John 
and James were outstanding patriots, and George McIntosh, the husband of the 
Houstouns’ only daughter, was accused of betraying the colonists’ cause. 

It is evident that the author became much devoted to the subjects of her re- 
search, often introducing seemingly extraneous minutiae which obscure the 
main course of her narrative, sympathizing with but not always justifying mem- 
bers of the family who were involved in controversial affairs, and sometimes 
using conjecture in writing of their daily activities and personalities. There are 
occasional passages in which the narrative appears confused, such as that dis- 
cussing the phases of Patrick’s swing from patriot to loyalist. However, as a 
whole the author did well in handling large masses of facts and details, and 
impresses the reader with her documentation of facts and painstaking labors in 
tracing all leads to possible sources of information. 


University of North Carolina ELIZABETH SHREVE RYAN 


Virginians on Olympus: A Cultural Analysis of Four Great Men. By Marshall 
William Fishwick. (Richmond, Va., 1951. Pp. 74. Frontispiece. $2.00.) 


Every state, region, and nation has its heroes, and to understand fully the 
people of any area, one must know and understand their heroes. Without ac- 
cepting the great-man theory of history, historians will profit by this valuable and 
interesting study whose purpose, as stated by the author, is “to scrutinize closely 
one aspect of the Virginia mind—its tendency towards hero worship.” 

The Virginians selected are Captain John Smith (with Pocahontas sharing 
the spotlight), Daniel Boone, George Washington, and Robert E. Lee. This 
study does not to pretend to uncover new biographical facts but focuses upon 
the bulwark of literature and symbols which embody the individual's posthum- 
ous reputation. By such a study the author proposes “‘to clarify the status of the 
hero in American culture.” 

Originally published serially in the Virginia Magazine of History and Biog- 
raphy, the four essays appeared under the titles ‘The Last Great Knight Errant,” 
“Daniel Boone: The Paragon in Buckskin,” “George Washington: America’s 
First Demigod,”’ and ‘‘Robert E. Lee: Savior of the Lost Cause.” Now collected 
in one volume, the essays bear new titles: ‘The Virginian as Colonist,” ‘The 
Virginian as Pioneer,” ‘The Virginian as Revolutionary,” and ‘The Virginian as 
Confederate.” The book contains footnotes but no bibliography and no index. 

Devoting much of the first essay to the John Smith-Pocahontas story, the 
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author reviews the attacks begun by Charles Deane of Boston and continued 
more caustically by Henry Adams upon the integrity and veracity of Smith. In 
answer to criticisms—often sectional in nature—the four Virginians who stood 
out in an effort to exonerate the Old Dominion and her colonial heroes were 
William Wirt Henry, Wyndham Robertson, Charles Poindexter, and John 
Esten Cooke. On the controversial story of the rescue of Smith by the Indian 
princess, the present author takes no definite stand. 

While Tidewater Virginia has cherished the memory of John Smith and 
Pocahontas, the western part of the state prefers Daniel Boone. Representative 
of the pioneer spirit in America and a prototype of the frontiersmen, Boone now 
“symbolizes the folk-craft spirit and attitude of the mountains.” Admitting that 
Virginia has no monopoly on this hero, the author then reviews the Boone 
literature and memorials from contemporary accounts to recent biographies, to 
the trek of Boy Scouts to Boone’s tomb in Kentucky in 1934, and even to the 
syndicated comic strip ‘Fighting with Daniel Boone.” 

Historians, novelists, orators, poets, dramatists, painters, and sculptors have 
all contributed to the apotheosis of George Washington as “America’s First 
Demigod.” From Parson Weems and John Marshall to Douglas Southall Free- 
man and Paul Green's Faith of Our Fathers, the author surveys the writings on 
Washington, dismissing the efforts of the ‘debunking’ school led by William 
E. Woodward as insignificant. All major works on Washington, however, are 
not mentioned; some are referred to only by the author's name. There is, for 
example, no reference to Rupert Hughes’s George Washington or to Bernhard 
Knollenberg’s Washington and the Revolution, a Reappraisal. 

Much of the literature on Robert E. Lee by Virginia writers has emphasized 
the theme that in. “ancestry, courage, humility, and simplicity, Lee represents 
the best the Old Dominion has produced.” Acclaimed by the North as well as 
the South, Lee like other heroes has had numerous shrines preserved in his 
memory. 

The term “hero” as used by the author refers to an individual whose “‘virtue, 
influence, or personality” has caught the imagination of the people and who has 
become a symbol of “certain dominant ideals of the age.’ From an analysis ot 
common qualities the author concludes that the outstanding characteristics found 
in the Virginia pattern for her great men are integrity, simplicity, and fortitude. 

While many will agree with this selection of Virginians, others will lament 
the absence of such leaders as Patrick Henry or Thomas Jefferson (the author 
asserts that Jefferson “is not the hero most cherished by the majority of 
Virginians”). 

In comparing the relative position of heroes on Olympus, the author concludes 
that Washington’s position has been overshadowed by Lee’s. ‘Virginia admires 
Washington, but worships Lee.” Loyal son of the Old Dominion, Lee “sym- 
bolizes defeat and rededication,” while Washington represents unity and ulti- 
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mate victory. “For many Southerners, and most Virginians,” the author adds, 
the tribute of “First in war, first in peace, first in the hearts of his countrymen” 
belongs no longer to Washington but to Robert E. Lee. 


University of Kansas W. Stitt ROBINSON, Jr. 


The Literary Career of Nathaniel Tucker, 1750-1807. By Lewis Leary. (Dur- 
ham: Duke University Press, 1951. Pp. xi, 108. Bibliography. $2.75.) 


Mr. Leary’s careful presentation of his subject is another facet in the study of 
southern literary history which will be needed before a definitive statement about 
it can be made. Tucker was a minor figure, as this neat display of his corre- 
spondence makes plain, but he was something more: he was a gentleman whom 
a scientific education had not wholly corrupted. He wanted to be an author, 
wanted, for a reason traceable to the rise of Renaissance man, to be known as a 
man of parts. He never phrased his ambition in terms of Milton’s ‘By Heaven, 
an immortality of fame!” but he wrote a friend in 1784: 


“Furnished like Robinson Crusoe, on an unfrequented coast, with excellent 
materials but miserable tools, I have been occupied in constructing the bark 
in which I am to make my voyage over the ocean of time to the distant shore 
of posterity. Every man who engages in such an undertaking must make 


allowances of the danger of shipwreck and disappointment.” (Nathaniel 
Tucker to St. George Tucker, 1784.) 


Quotations are indeed the soundest way to represent both Tucker’s ambitions 
and his limitations: 


“Should my writings meet with the encouragement and patronage of the 
public, I don’t know whether it would not be an employment agreeable to my 
disposition (provided every other resource should fail) to fall upon some 
regular plan of publication, turn author and live in a garret.”” (Nathaniel 
Tucker to St. George Tucker, 1773.) 

“I should not be confined to any particular spot of earth and whenever I 
got a little money might indulge my inclination for wandering. I might stay 
sometimes in Bermuda where I should spend nothing, and sometimes visit 
Virginia, the parent of Genius, without much expence, or occasionally take a 
trip to the other colonies.” 

“He would marry a wealthy wife. “You must know,’ he explained, ‘that 
upon the accession of a certain young lady of my acquaintance to a fortune 
of twelve thousand guineas by the death of the father, I became so excessively 
enamoured with her that I determined to make a proposal of a serious nature.’ 
He was not successful, but he nourished no ill feelings because of her rebuff: 
‘She is a good girl.’” 


“Poor Natty,” as Tucker came to be called, died under melancholy circum- 
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stances, leaving a widow and five children. A bibliographical essay and a bibli- 
ography of Tucker's writings attest the thoroughness of Mr. Leary’s scholarship. 


Vanderbilt University RICHMOND C, BEATTY 


The Declaration of Independence and What It Means Today. By Edward Dum- 
bauld. (Norman: University of Oklahoma Press, 1950. Pp. xiii, 194. 
Illustrations, appendices, bibliography. $3.00.) 


Taking as his model Edward S. Corwin’s The Constitution and What It 
Means Today, Mr. Dumbauld has written not another history of the Declaration 
of Independence but a detailed and informing exposition of it, sentence by 
sentence, phrase by phrase. Its general usefulness is readily apparent, since his 
primary aim has been to present relevant data in convenient form rather than 
any significantly original treatment of the subject. To it one can resort for an 
explanation of any particular passage in the Great Declaration, its historical 
background, its place in the context of political and constitutional ideas and 
customs of that day. Further, where pertinent, Mr. Dumbauld notes the various 
interpretations which have subsequently been made by the courts, legislative 
bodies, and scholarly commentators. It is a task to which the author comes well 
qualified. He is not only an experienced practicing lawyer but a student of legal 
and political history who holds the doctor of law degree and has written articles 
and monographs on Thomas Jefferson and on domestic and international law. 

In his introductory chapter Mr. Dumbauld briefly discusses the movement for 
independence and the various texts of the Declaration. He makes effective use 
of the historical accounts written by Carl Becker, John H. Hazelton, Herbert 
Friedenwald, and, especially, the recent study on the evolution of the text by 
Julian P. Boyd. He begins his own minute examination of the document with 
a short chapter on the Preamble. Here he discusses such words and phrases as 
“one People,” “separate and equal Station,” “the Laws of Nature,” ‘Nature's 
God,” and “the Opinions of Mankind.” He continues his exegesis with a 
longer chapter, aptly entitled “The American Philosophy of Government,” on 
the vital second paragraph of the Declaration which begins with “We hold 
these Truths to be self-evident.” Here he follows the same procedure, selecting 
significant words and phrases for his expository comments. Among them are 
“these Truths,” “that all Men are created equal,” “certain unalienable Rights,” 
“Life, Liberty, and the Pursuit of Happiness,” “to secure these Rights,” ‘‘in- 
stituted among Men,” “deriving their just Powers,” “the Consent of the Gov- 
erned,” and “the Right of the People to . . . institute new Government.” 

Mr. Dumbauld’s comments are presented with clarity, nontechnical read- 
ability, and are supported by an impressive variety of sources that range from 
Aristotle to Justice Holmes. His brief discussion of the natural-law concept 
is really a capsule treatise on the subject, its origin, what it meant to Jefferson 
and his contemporaries, and how the concept has fared at the hands of modern 
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positivist jurists. In the same manner he discusses the social-compact concept and 
the “‘self-evident Truths” and “inalienable Rights’ which form the heart and 
core of the Declaration and of our democratic philosophy. To make clear what 
was in the mind of Jefferson when he wrote his luminous and inspiring phrases, 
the author here and throughout has referred the reader to related ideas and 
clarifying expressions appearing in other writings of the man, in his Summary 
View, Notes on Virginia, and pertinent letters. He does not neglect to note 
what critics of the Declaration have had to say. For example, on the doctrine 
of equality and other “‘self-evident Truths” he includes the hostile comments ot 
such a Tory contemporary as Thomas Hutchinson of Massachusetts, the derisive 
or tortuously strained remarks by apologists for human bondage in ante-bellum 
days, the “glittering generalities” characterization by Rufus Choate, and the 
more recent jibe at the great declaration by George Santayana as ‘‘a piece of 
literature, a salad of illusions.” Of interest also, and to be expected, is the at- 
tention given to the influence of John Locke. Mr. Dumbauld points out the 
ideas, sometimes expressed in the same words, which came from Locke; per- 
tinently contrasts the opposing views of Hobbes; and notes any variations or 
modifications Jefferson may have made. 

The indictment against King George, which forms the bulk of the document, 
is examined in similar fashion, and there is a short chapter on the assumption 
of the status of independent states. This material is developed under such 
headings as the charges against the king, the abuse of executive power, obnoxious 
acts of pretended legislation, deeds of violence and cruelty, vain appeals to the 
British king and people. While perhaps not as interesting as the chapters on 
political philosophy, these sections contain a detailed and running commentary 
which in effect is a history of the long-drawn-out controversy between Britain 
and her American colonies. As appendices to his interesting and useful book 
Mr. Dumbauld has included Dunlap’s Broadside of the Declaration, Jefferson’s 
Preamble to the Virginia Constitution, the English Bill of Rights, and the 
Virginia Bill of Rights. 


University of Virginia BERNARD Mayo 


The Papers of Willie Person Mangum. Volume I, 1807-1832. Edited by Henry 
Thomas Shanks. (Raleigh: State Department of Archives and History, 
1950. Pp. lxi, 613. Illustrations, maps. Free.) 


Let no scholar be deceived by the title of this volume which reveals little con- 
cerning the convictions of the lawyer and political leader known on Flat River 
as Judge Mangum. Among the 441 items, 31 letters are from Mangum to North 
Carolina politicians and 23 to his wife to whom he wrote little but inanities. The 
editor has included a chronology of Mangum’s career, a biographical sketch al- 


together undistinguished in style, an excellent index, and a descriptive list of 
omitted items. 
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The real value of the volume revolves around two themes: North Carolina 
and the mighty shadow of Andrew Jackson. In ungrammatical language and 
freehand orthography North Carolina politicians relayed requests and political 
gossip to Mangum. The East-West antagonism over unfair representation in the 
state legislature and an earnest desire to improve North Carolina constantly 
meet the reader. Dr. Benjamin Bullock of Granville County summed up these 
troubles most graphically in 1832: 

“We have had Extrem cold weather. Wheat not up yet. Roads impassable 
no money amog us; the Legislator got the Devil in it and we are all going 
down together. 

“was I the West I would rise in Mass and force a Convention. I have 
never Seen the wrong so plain before.” 


Among the outstanding North Carolinians met are Nathaniel Macon, William 
A. Gaston, Bartlett Yancey, Archibald D. Murphey, Robert Potter, John Chavis 
(the free Negro who urged Mangum to put on his cloak of Federalism), and 
William H. Haywood, Jr., whose eloquent appeal against sectionalism (pp. 554- 
58) is a high point in the volume. It was Haywood also who declared in an- 
other of his sparkling and well-written letters early in 1824 that he was so per- 
fectly satisfied of the vast superiority of Jackson that he would be willing to give 
—not to him—"'but to my country a month of my time to promote his election.” 

For more than one hundred pages (83-191) interest in the election of 1824 
is intense, though Mangum wrote on December 15, 1823, of his surprise at so 
much excitement “upon a question in which No. Carolina cannot have a great 
deal of interest.” As one of Mangum’s constituents put it, ‘‘all were in a buble 
for Jackson,” although “the most considerate and firm men’’ continued to favor 
Crawford. Mangum fell into the “considerate and firm’’ group. 

In the last half of the volume the letters consistently bear on the failure to 
confirm Van Buren, the Bank, the tariff, and nullification. On the nullification 
issue almost no sympathy appears for South Carolina. Yet Mangum, a watch- 
ful but not always a consistent man, decided by December, 1832, not to “‘sanc- 
tion the mad projects” of Jackson’s administration any further. Professor 
Shanks doubtless closed this first volume with Mangum’s shift from Jackson. 

Mangum emerges as something of a political opportunist who apparently 
took his cue from Duncan Cameron, a wealthy planter of Orange County. In 
fact, Mangum seemed to aspire to Cameron's social status, even building his 
home after the style of Cameron’s and endeavoring to live on his upland acres 
as Cameron lived on rich lowlands farther down Flat River. 

This carefully edited volume contains the identification of numerous indi- 
viduals and a minimum of the inevitable little errors. The printing leaves some- 
thing to be desired as may be seen by a misprint of lines (p. 35 n.) and a word 
upside down (p. 309). Though replete with errors, the map of Durham County 
was doubtless included because it shows the location of Mangum’s home. The 
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nature and volume of the material made available by Professor Shanks and the 
North Carolina Department of Archives and History place the historical pro- 
fession deeply in their debt. 


East Texas State Teachers College NANNIE M. TILLEY 


Gail Borden: Dairyman to a Nation. By Joe B. Frantz. (Norman: University 
of Oklahoma Press, 1951. Pp. xiii, 310. Illustrations, bibliography. $5.00.) 


Gail Borden was past fifty when he became dairyman to a nation, and only 
the last fifty pages of his biography have anything to do with milk. Historians 
will find Frantz’s volume of value not only because of its contribution to the 
social history of American food, but also because Borden was a not insignificant 
participant in the frontier movement. Born in 1801 in western New York, he 
grew up in Kentucky and Indiana. A teacher and a surveyor in Mississippi, 
Borden migrated to Texas in 1829. He took part in committees which sought 
to prepare Texan defenses and to provide Texas with a constitution. Through 
his newspaper, founded in 1835 and frequently moved through military neces- 
sity, Borden was “the voice,” “the Tom Paine of the Texas Revolution” (pp. 84, 
92). The first collector of customs at Galveston, Borden established the office 
on an efficient basis. 

Borden became a leading landowner, civic servant, and Baptist of Galveston, 
and also its “leading curiosity” (p. 173). He had the pertinacity, the disregard 
for time, expense, and family convenience, the peculiarities of gait and conver- 
sation that have marked so many free-lance inventors. Borden's particular mania 
was condensation. He asserted that he had learned to condense sleep, and he 
counseled a minister to condense his sermons. He played host at a midnight 
repast, the menu including bread made from pulverized bones and custard topped 
with a brown powder concocted from burned blood. His first commercial ven- 
ture was a meat biscuit, patented in 1850, made of a baked mixture of evapo- 
rated meat broth and flour. Despite tremendous promotional efforts, this venture 
failed. Early favorable army tests were reversed by a later board. Frantz suspects 
there was collusion between high army officials and the firms supplying meat to 
the army, but he asserts that the main reason for the failure of the meat biscuit 
was its lack of palatability. 

In 1853 Borden confided to a friend that he had developed a new process for 
the concentration and preservation of milk. It was three years before he could 
secure a patent, because of official doubts that the process was novel. The only 
originality which Borden claimed, based on an intuitive awareness of the rela- 
tionship between milk uncleanliness and deterioration, was “that from the time 
the evaporation process begins until the milk is hermetically sealed in cans, the 
air must always be excluded” (p. 229). The task of translating a patented pro- 
cess into a commercial success was indeed formidable for a man who had vir- 
tually exhausted his own resources. It is a tale of transitory partnerships and 
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abortive factories, culminating in Borden’s persuasion of a New York wholesale 
grocer to provide funds with which to launch a determined selling campaign in 
New York City. Probably the first newspaper advertisement appeared in 1858: 
a quart of condensed milk, which could be made into five quarts of “rich milk” 
(p. 246), cost a quarter. This is the price the reviewer now pays per quart for 
not particularly rich milk delivered to his doorstep. 

The Civil War was primarily responsible for Borden’s commercial success. 
The government bought thousands of quarts for army use, and homecoming 
soldiers bore personal testimonials to their families. If palatability was a prob- 
lem—Frantz does not mention objections on this score—it was overborne by the 
safety, transportability, and preservative qualities of condensed milk. Profitable 
quantity production from major processing plants in Brewster, New York, and 
Elgin, Illinois, brought Borden prosperity in the last decade of his life, a chance 
to experiment with new condensation products, and an opportunity to revisit 
Texas, where his old friends did not seem to mind that he had been an ardent 
Unionist. 

Seldom is a biographer so obviously enamored of his subject. Frantz views 
Borden's career as the kind of a success story which could only happen in 
America. He has visited all the towns where Borden lived, checking local ar- 
chives and absorbing local traditions. Of fundamental value were the Borden 
Company records. The focus is on the man, but the spirit of the times is well 
evoked and the historical setting made clear. An exception might be made with 
regard to the background of food processing. Earlier efforts at condensing milk 
are briefly recounted, but the gloomy picture of urban fresh-milk distribution is 
sketchy. The relationship of “canned” milk to technical developments in the 
canning industry is omitted, and the interrelationship between the expansion of 
railroad transportation and mounting sales of processed foods is slighted. 


Emory University JAMES HARVEY YOUNG 


Commerce and C onquest in East Africa: With particular reference to the Salem 
Trade with Zanzibar. By Cyrus Townsend Brady, Jr. (Salem, Mass.: The 
Essex Institute, 1950. Pp. xxi, 245. Illustrations, bibliography. $3.50.) 


Mr. Brady, civil engineer, world traveler, and photographer, struck by the 
meeting of Europe, Asia, and America in Mid-East Africa, has written a graphic 
account of that area from earliest times to the present day. The island of Zan- 
zibar is the pivot of this history. Until the penetration of Central Africa shifted 
attention to the mainland, Zanzibar was the emporium of East Africa. American 
sailing vessels, chiefly from Salem, came to load ivory and gum copal in exchange 
for the cotton sheeting and shirting from New England mills. ‘“Amerikani’”’ 
became the word for calico in the native dialect of the area. A treaty of amity 
and commerce between the United States and Zanzibar was signed in 1833, and 
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thereafter American consuls were stationed in the island until 1915. Eventually 
British ships outnumbered American vessels. 

Despite Arab interest in the slave trade, Seyyid Said, an outstanding Arab 
ruler of Zanzibar, signed a convention with Great Britain in 1822 for the partial 
suppression of the slave trade. After seventy-five years of British pressure, slav- 
ery was abolished in 1897. The East-African slave trade could not be suppressed 
without the conquest and annexation of that continent by European powers. 
Today Zanzibar’s Anglican Cathedral Church of Christ stands ‘on the site of 
the last open slave market in the world, its high altar where once stood the 
whipping post” (p. 73). 

Mr. Brady has included Africans, Orientals, Americans, and Europeans in his 
marching narrative. He has studied the extensive literature of this region. To 
cite two examples, he used the log kept by one of Vasco da Gama’s sailors and 
he knows the classic African volumes of Sir Reginald Coupland. The author's 
keen personal observations make the volume valuable to layman and specialist 
alike. 


University of California, Los Angeles FRANK J. KLINGBERG 


A Friendly Mission: John Candler’s Letters from America, 1853-1854. [Edited 
by Gayle Thornbrough.} Indiana Historical Society Publications, Vol. 16, 
No. 1. (Indianapolis: Indiana Historical Society, 1951. Pp. 134. $1.00.) 


In 1853-1854 a delegation of four English Quakers, representing the London 
Yearly Meeting, traveled over the length and breadth of the United States in 
behalf of the abolition of slavery. By boat, railroad, and stage they visited 
twenty-six of the thirty-one states then in existence and presented antislavery 
petitions to the President and to twenty-three state governors. One of the dele- 
gation, John Candler, wrote this series of letters to his wife, Maria, in England. 

Anyone with even a passive interest in American history who picks up these 
letters will find it difficult to lay them aside, for they possess the variety of in- 
terest, literary charm, human tenderness, and suspense of a first-rate novel. In 
chaste and lucid prose John Candler describes the experiences of the little band, 
makes some trenchant observations on the life and manners of Americans of the 
mid-1850's, and gives some unforgettable descriptions of the natural beauties ot 
America. 

The letters will be of particular interest to students of southern history. At a 
time when slavery was a highly explosive issue these Quakers, with a courage 
bordering on the foolhardy, plunged into the very citadels of the slave power 
and said their piece. If one is amazed that they were everywhere received with 
courtesy and in some quarters with cordiality, the reason is not far to seek. This 
was, as the editor with a nice play on words points out, a “Friendly Mission.” 
The forthrightness and genuine piety of the petitioners seems to have been al- 
most universally recognized. Unlike the northern abolitionists they addressed 
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their arguments fo and not against the slaveholders and were therefore granted 
a hearing. 

Like most crusaders, John Candler and his friends pursued their object with 
single-minded devotion. In Nashville, Tennessee, for example, Governor An- 
drew Johnson received the deputation cordially, expressed himself as being in 
accord with their objectives, but also took occasion to acquaint them with a few 
other sins that beset Americans of that day, particularly the vice of gambling. 
Candler blandly concluded that gambling and other vices were subordinate to or 
stemmed directly from the basic sin, slavery. Some of the Southerners were 
unkind enough to point to the bad condition of the laboring classes in England. 
Being a prosperous tradesman himself, Candler was unimpressed. Nowhere in 
these letters is there any suggestion that there might be anything wrong with 
the economic or social conditions in the northern states or in England. It is 
quite obvious that these Quakers, genuinely pious though they were, preferred 
to direct their moral energies against evils comfortably remote (they also 
traveled with their antislavery petitions to Europe and South America). They 
proposed no changes that would interfere with their own privileged positions in 
society. 

The editor of this volume has done an excellent job and historians have 
reason to be grateful to the Indiana Historical Society for making these letters 
available. Entirely aside from their historical value, however, a question as to 
the conditions under which they were printed arises. It appears that the letters 
printed here are not the originals but copies made by Candler some years after 
his journey. The Indiana Historical Society bought a notebook containing these 
copies in 1945. The originals are in the library of Haverford College. The 
editor assures us that the copies have been collated with the originals and any 
additional material that seemed to have significance has been put in the footnotes. 
This is hardly satisfactory. If the letters were to be printed and the originals 
were in existence, the text of the originals should have been used. A further 
question also presents itself. It is not clear whether the notebook was acquired 
by the Indiana Historical Society as part of a larger purchase or as a discrete 
item. If the latter is the case, a situation where a historical society buys copies 
of documents the originals of which are already in the custody of a kindred in- 
stitution seems to this reviewer to be a duplication of effort and a dissipation 
of resources. The sum total of resources to insure the preservation of unique 
items is too small to permit competitive or duplicative acquisitions. 


Ohio State University Harry L. Coues 
Henry C. Carey and American Sectional Conflict. By George Winston Smith. 


University of New Mexico Publications in History, No. 3. (Albuquerque: 
University of New Mexico Press, 1951. Pp. 127. $1.50.) 


Henry C. Carey was a literary businessman of Philadelphia who caught the 
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spirit of the expansive enterprise which so dominated the ante-bellum United 
States and by his writing endeavored to inject a note of realism into a situation 
dominated by romanticism. He was not carried away by either the morals of 
slavery or the political subtleties of the state-rights controversy. 

He lived in the middle Atlantic area and represented a point of view which 
there is a tendency to overlook in dealing with the Civil War. This attitude was 
characterized by none of the fear or antagonism engendered by the sectional 
conflict but was conditioned by a desire to work out a reasonable method of 
realizing the nation’s economic potentialities. 

The chief point in Carey's argument was that wealth and power are maximized 
by thriving industry. Therefore politically he was strong for a protective tariff. 
The sin he attributed to the Southerners as characterized by Calhoun was free 
trade, and his grievance against slave economy was its failure to diversify, to 
establish cotton-spinning factories and other industry indicated by its raw ma- 
terials. Slavery did not worry him morally. The Negroes were better off in 
America than in Africa, and he discounted Uncle Tom's Cabin because of his 
belief that owners did not abuse valuable property. Abolition was only feasible 
if land were provided for freeholds for the freedmen. 

When civil war seemed unavoidable Carey was at first in favor of permitting 
the southern states to withdraw peaceably. Such secession would remove the 
barrier which had stopped the enactment of protective tariff legislation. When 
the war was over he was fearful, and with justification, of the failure to provide 
the freedmen with land for their support. 

Carey's economic views coincided with the concept of economic growth in 
wealth and progress offered by the boundless resources of the United States. 
Under the spell of this great opportunity he refuted the dismal Manchester eco- 
nomics and sought to quiet political controversy and prevent civil disaster by 
stressing what he thought were sound economic rules for the growth of wealth 
and power. He failed to understand the strength of sectional antagonism, and 
his effort to convert the South to what he thought were the economic realities 
was an utter failure. 

This brochure is a careful analysis of Carey's printed writings and correspond- 
ence and will prove a convenient summary of his prolific and none too syste- 
matic record of his thinking. It also provides suggestive glimpses of the per- 
sonality. Would there had been more of them. 


University of Pennsylvania Roy F. NICHOLS 


The Blue and the Gray: The Story of the Civil War as Told by Participants. 
Volumes I and II. Edited by Henry Steele Commager. (Indianapolis: 
Bobbs-Merrill Company. Pp. xxxv, xv, 1201. Maps, illustrations, bibli- 
ography. $12.00.) 


The Blue and the Gray, compiled from hundreds of contemporary letters, 
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diaries, memoirs, and other documents written by participants in or observers of 
the great happenings of the period, is the most comprehensive and vivid picture 
of the Civil War period thus far produced. Military campaigns, battlefield 
surgery, generals and privates, statesmen and politicians, prison life, everyday 
life in the armies, war songs, army discipline, the draft, bounty jumpers, the 
blockade, diplomacy, and numerous other matters are dealt with in the two 
volumes. 

Campaigns and battles and related subjects occupy their just share of the two 
volumes. The reader will be impressed anew at the brilliant strategy of Lee and 
Jackson in the East and of Grant and Sherman in the West. In these days of 
mechanized warfare, top-heavy service of supply—including rolling beer parlors 
and Coca Cola trucks—and foot soldiers who have lost the use of their legs and 
do not know how to march and climb mountains and hills, a great and valuable 
lesson is contained in the many accounts of the campaigns of both armies. The 
Confederate soldier finally discarded practically all impedimenta—overcoat, 
haversack, knapsack, canteen, all but one blanket—and marched over mountains 
and through forests with nothing but the clothes he had on, a tin cup, a blanket 
roll, and his ammunition. He marched and fought and often lived on shorter 
rations than the Chinese and North Korean soldiery. When necessary the 
northern soldiers proved themselves equally as hardy and able to undergo pri- 
vation. It is doubtful whether there ever has been a tougher, more deadly, or 
more effective body of fighting men than the Confederate and Union volunteer 
armies. When these men were ordered to storm a position or regain a position 
by counterattack, they usually accomplished their objective or died in windrows 
in the attempt, as at Fredericksburg, Gettysburg, and Cold Harbor. There was 
seldom any turning back; nor were there guns trained on them from the rear 
to compel them to go forward. 

Compared with modern battle casualties, those of the Civil War were in- 
credibly heavy. At Shiloh, Stone’s River, Antietam, Gettysburg, and Chicka- 
mauga, for example, the casualties in battles lasting from one to three days 
ranged from 25 to over 30 per cent of the entire armies and a much larger per- 
centage of those elements actually engaged in combat. In the five weeks from 
the Wilderness to Cold Harbor Grant lost an estimated two thirds of his original 
army, largely in frontal assaults. 

There are vivid descriptions in The Blue and The Gray of Confederate and 
Federal assaults and counterattacks; and none is more dramatic than the fight at 
Bloody Angle. General Hancock had stormed over the Confederate breastworks, 
had broken the Confederate lines, and captured four thousand Confederates. 
General John B. Gordon describes the counterattack: 


“Through that wide breach in the Confederate lines . . . , the Union forces 
were rushing like a swollen torrent through a broken mill dam . . . , [and] the 
bulk of the Confederate army was in such imminent peril that nothing could 
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rescue it except a counter-movement, quick, impetuous, and decisive.” “I 
turned to my men. . . . I ordered, ‘Forward!’ With the fury of a cyclone, and 
almost with its resistless power, they rushed upon Hancock’s advancing 
column. With their first terrific onset, the impetuosity of which was inde- 
scribable, his leading lines were shivered and hurled back upon their stalwart 
supports. . . . Onward they swept, pouring their rapid volleys into Han- 
cock’s confused ranks, and swelling the deafening din of battle with their 
piercing shouts. Like the debris in the track of a storm, the dead and dying 
of both armies were left in the wake of this Confederate charge. . . . Hancock 
was repulsed and driven out. Every foot of the lost salient and earthworks 


were retaken, except that small stretch which the Confederate line was too 
short to cover.” 


To take care of the wounded and dying, neither army had adequate hospital 
and medical service, and the Confederates had very little medicine and fre- 
quently no morphine or anesthetic. Of course nothing was known of aseptic 
surgery and the germ origin of infection. To face such casualties and the strong 
probabilities of dying of gangrene and streptococcus infection required a hardi- 
hood and morale not required of or possessed by modern armies. 

The description and characterization of personalities such as Grant, Stonewall 
Jackson, and Jeb Stuart form the most intriguing parts of the book. Grant and 
Jackson in particular lent themselves to such treatment, for both were tactiturn, 
slovenly in dress, ungainly in appearance, and generally unsoldierlike in appear- 
ance, but mighty in battle. Perhaps the most striking individual of the war, 
however, seems conspicuous by his absence—Bedford Forrest. 

Such a book as The Blue and the Gray is impossible to review adequately, and 
about the best advice that can be given by the reviewer is for one to read it and 
learn more about the Civil War than is possible from any other type of historical 
treatise: it contains the essence of all the best contemporary literature of the 
Civil War period. 


University of Alabama FRANK L. OWSLEY 


Songs of the Confederacy. Edited by Richard Barksdale Harwell. (New York: 
Broadcast Music, Inc., 1951. Pp. 112. $3.95.) 


This is a very well-gotten-up specialized song collection. There is a growing 
interest in Confederate songs, but heretofore attention has been limited to such 
songs as were actually composed by Southerners or published in the South. In 
his book, Mr. Harwell takes the broader and more correct view that any song 
sung by Confederate soldiers or their homefolks during the war period may be 
properly included in such a collection. 

His historical notes, while mostly too brief and merely statistical, are a help 
in understanding both the songs themselves and those who found pleasure in 
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them. Considerable interest for the folklorist could have been added by a short 
resume of how “The Homespun Dress” so quickly became folkized. There is 
widespread confusion as to its authorship, arising partly from the fact that prac- 
tically every gray-clad soldier who received a handwritten copy of the ‘ballet’ 
of this song in a letter from his sweetheart back home seemed to jump at the 
conclusion that she herself had composed the poetry—a natural misunderstand- 
ing which very few of the girls, I am afraid, took pains to correct. At least one 
such letter is in the Old Music Library at Renfro Valley, Kentucky, which even 
included what purported to be a bit of cloth from the very dress which was the 
inspiration of the song. 

It is noted with pleasure that Mr. Harwell reproduced on the pages of his 
book the actual first-edition copies of most of these songs. While the lyrics are 
sometimes dim and a bit hard to read and the whole book carries an air of bad 
printing, owing to the aged condition of the originals from which plates were 
made, he is to be congratulated for placing fidelity to the originals above any 
concern as to the general appearance of the finished volume. 

His sequence is very good, with one possible minor exception. “Dixie” should, 
of course, be number one in his collection, but if “O I'm A Good Old Rebel” 
had been the last song presented, it would have been perhaps more in keeping 
with the actual spirit of the South, its songs, and its attitude at the close of the 
war. It is hard to suppress a chuckle at the forthright humor of this song or a 
secret sympathy for its vigorous sentiment. Incidentally, I am indebted to the 
editor for my first glimpse at the cover of this particular edition of "O I'm A 
Good Old Rebel.”’ It is, in every sense, a work of art. 

The author's introduction to ‘Songs of the Confederacy” exhibits a studied 
and matured grasp of his subject. He is entirely correct in his understanding of 
the way the songs of the War Between the States drifted from side to side, as 
they struck the fancy or captured the interest of the singer. When at a victory 
celebration President Abraham Lincoln called for a northern army band to play 
“Dixie,” with the comment “It’s our song now,” I am sure that he did not 
mean as my great-grandmother (about whom “O I'm A Good Old Rebel” might 
well have been written) believed, that “Dixie” belonged to the North by right 
of conquest, but that it could henceforth be sung by a reunited America. And, 
incidentally, Mr. Harwell might have added that “Dixie” may well be more 
“southern” than we think. There are those who claim that Daniel Decatur Em- 
met, its acknowledged author, heard the tune played at a rally in Louisville, 
Kentucky, before he wrote the lyrics and introduced it in faraway New York 
as his own number. Be that as it may, as Mr. Lincoln said, these are all “our 
songs now,” and our thanks are due to Mr. Harwell for thus placing them in 
our hands. 


Renfro Valley, Kentucky JOHN Lair 
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The General Who Marched to Hell: William Tecumseh Sherman and His 
March to Fame and Infamy. By Earl Schenck Miers. (New York: Alfred 
A. Knopf, 1951. Pp. xxiii, 349, xvii. Maps, bibliography. $4.50.) 


The title of this book, while not strictly accurate, is aptly chosen, for it sug- 
gests the sketchy, impressionistic, and episodic character of this story of Sher- 
man’s march. It is good reading, moving rapidly, and there is no bogging down 
in the minutiae of military detail—there is no thought of doing for Sherman's 
army what Freeman did for the Army of Northern Virginia—and much skill 
is shown in weaving into the narrative selected first-hand accounts by Yankee or 
Rebel of experiences with or before the conquering army. 

In the effort ‘to recapture the immediacy of feeling” known only to the active 
participants, Mr. Miers has been more successful than in the effort to record 
“the moods and motivations” of the contestants. To capture a ‘mood’ is some- 
what more difficult for the historian than for the novelist, and “to see into the 
minds, and to evaluate the emotions, of the generals’ is surely not easy. This 
is doubly so when one must follow the leadership (sometimes changing on short 
notice) of two great armies, the military advisors at the seat of government, and 
the political aspects of the war. The author does not hesitate to divert us from 
the contending armies by recounting briefly Greeley’s ill-assorted antics, Fre- 
mont’s and McClellan’s nominations, and Lincoln's political situation in 1864. 
The painting is on a wide canvas, and infinite attention to detail is not possible 
where only the broad strokes are visible. 

Sherman is the central figure in these pages, though no pictorial representation 
is included. But somehow we lose sight of Sherman for much of the time after 
the march on Atlanta begins—the author is preoccupied with the doings of the 
armies, the reactions of the civilian population, the adversaries Johnston and 
Hood ; and everything after Columbia (which, incidentally, was the ‘Hell’ re- 
ferred to in the title) was anticlimax. The battle of Bentonville is mentioned, 
but the Johnston-Sherman convention and its repudiation by the powers in 
Washington, and Sherman's difficulties with Stanton, are scarcely hinted at. It 
the reader finishes the book with no clear understanding of the reasons for 
Sherman's success, he will not likely forget that Sherman had red hair and a red 
beard, and that somehow he was never able to keep his cigar lit. And he will 
have had some vivid glimpes of a famous example of war's tragedy. 

The author is inclined toward overstatement. It is doubtful if McClellan in 
1861 “nourished wild political dreams,” or that General Winfield Scott was “in 
a constant rage against the President, Congress, and the Secretary of War.” The 
understatement that Johnston was “‘peeved’’ at his removal before Atlanta is 
something of an exception, and the remark (inserted unnecessarily) that John 
Hunt Morgan was shot in Greenville, Kentucky, while on a raid in that state, 
stands in a class by itself. Some readers may be struck by the use of simile and 
think that the author’s metaphors are a little strained when he characterizes Hood 
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as being “as strong-willed as a Texas steer under a branding iron,” or when he 
says “Johnston's army fled like a dog with its tail on fire!’ Controversial issues 
are usually skirted around, perhaps wisely. 

Students of the Civil War will not be entirely satisfied (but are they ever?) 
with this readable and popular account of ‘‘one of the unique episodes in Ameri- 
can history."’ Selected sources have been used with good effect, and there are 
comments on specific sources but no footnotes to sources. Surprisingly, the bib- 
liography omits Liddell Hart's study of Sherman. There are a few typographical 
errors, and Mrs. Chesnut’s name is consistently misspelled. 


Duke University ROBERT H. Woopy 


Bourbon Democracy in Alabama, 1874-1890. By Allen Johnston Going. (Uni- 
versity: University of Alabama Press, 1951. Pp. ix, 256. Maps, charts, 
appendix, bibliography. $4.00.) 


Half a century ago the story of the Civil War and Reconstruction in the sev- 
eral ‘‘secession” states was told by our first crop of southern scientific historians. 
Recent studies have been concerned with such special topics as the economic, 
social, political, and cultural aspects of those states. An attractive volume in the 
latter category is Allen Johnston Going’s Bourbon Democracy in Alabama, 1874- 
1890. The chapter titles merit listing: ‘‘Party Politics During Radical Recon- 
struction,” “Overthrow of Radical Reconstruction,” “Organization and Opera- 
tion of the Democratic Party,’ ‘Threats to Democratic Supremacy,” “Debt Ad- 
justment,” “State Finances,” “Agricultural Problems,” “Business and Industrial 
Policies,”’ and ‘“The State and Social Welfare.” 

In 1872 the Radicals elected David P. Lewis of Huntsville as governor over 
Thomas H. Herndon of Mobile by a vote of more than 8,000. Two years later 
the Democrats overthrew Lewis and the Radicals by electing George S. Houston, 
a former Unionist, from Limestone County in northern Alabama by a majority 
of more than 13,000. 

As one of the lower South’s devastated states, Alabama emerged from car- 
petbag rule with grave problems whose solutions demanded shrewd and capable 
leadership. Ten years of Reconstruction and Radical control had, on the one 
hand, solidified or cemented most of the native or home-state politicians against 
out-of-state domination. On the other hand the Democrats themselves were 
divided and weakened either through fear of federal reprisal or through honest 
belief that expediency demanded a show of co-operation with the Radicals. Some 
espoused the past, others the future. Many Black Belt counties with a heavy 
Negro population and with carpetbaggers or Radicals often in control of the 
government, presented a dangerous threat to the non-Black Belt Democratic 
counties, and for years the Democrats of northern Alabama contended that their 
party was dominated by the Black Belt. Cogent, ever-present charges against the 
Republicans were the waste, extravagance, and heavy debt piled upon the state 
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during the seven Reconstruction years, 1867-1874. With the Radicals over- 
thrown, an intraparty battle ensued over such important matters as taxes, educa- 
tion, railroads, agriculture, industry, and social welfare, but in all these years the 
one dominant issue in the South was white supremacy. The Negro must be ac- 
corded some rights, but first of all his vote must be controlled by the white man. 

By 1875 Houston had begun the first of his two biennial terms and each 
succeeding year, either by federal inaction or by relinquishment of federal re- 
strictions, the Democratic party was able to breathe more freely while extending 
its continuous victories over the weakened Republicans. 

The supreme achievement of Houston's first administration was the adoption 
of the conservative and economical state constitution of 1875 (the state’s fifth), 
which aimed to abolish many of the extravagances of the Radical constitution of 
1867. It was in many respects too restrictive for the rapid industrialization and 
urbanization of the postwar era, for it was no easy task for an impoverished 
state to shake loose from the political grip of a combined alien and Negro dic- 
tatorship; adopt a safe and workable constitution, with the necessary adminis- 
trative machinery; rebuild its homes, farms, roads, schools, and other essential 
agencies, under a new labor situation produced by the freed Negroes. Yet such 
was done. The state was safely rebuilt, though under virtual duress. (The Uni- 
versity of Alabama has come a long way from its $24,000 annual state budget 
in 1861 and its student enrollment of 111 in 1875-1876!) 

The state debt commission created by the legislature with members appointed 
by the governor effected a ‘‘compromise’’ with the state’s creditors by which the 
debt was reduced from approximately thirty to ten million dollars. In an attempt 
to relieve economic distress the farmers experimented in succession with the 
Grange and the Alliance, ostensibly nonpolitical organizations. The author 
chooses to treat the Bourbons only for the period between 1874 and 1890, the 
latter date being the time when the Alliancemen definitely entered into politics 
and seriously threatened Bourbon rule. It is the reviewer's opinion that Bourbon 
(semi-Bourbon) power and prestige by no means ended with the year 1890. A 
case in point is the twice-election of Thomas J. Jones, attorney for the Louisville 
and Nashville Railroad, over Allianceman and State Commissioner of Agricul- 
ture Reuben F. Kolb in 1890 and 1892. Kolb was again defeated in 1894 by 
William C. Oates. 

Going’s treatise is a splendid model for similar period studies in other 
southern states. The style is clear, facile, cogent, comprehensive. The book is 
a significant contribution to Alabama's historical literature; is well documented, 
with splendid bibliography and few secondary sources; is based fundamentally 
on newspapers and state documents, with topics well chosen; is of pleasing 
format, unusually free from typographical errors; has a creditable list of un- 
published theses and dissertations on Alabama topics; good chapter-end sum- 
maries; a useful five-page “‘conclusion’’; and many excellent charts and maps. 


Lincoln Memorial University JOHN B. CLARK 
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The Negro and Fusion Politics in North Carolina, 1894-1901. By Helen G. 
Edmonds. (Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1951. Pp. 
xiii, 260. Maps, tables, appendix, bibliography. $5.00.) 


Negro historians are rewriting and revising the history of their race in 
America with increasing objectivity and critical insight. The Negro and Fusion 
Politics in North Carolina, 1894-1901, by Helen G. Edmonds, strikingly illus- 
trates this tendency. While the story of Fusion rule in North Carolina has been 
told by Democratic historians and by a few writers untouched by the Democratic 
tradition, Miss Edmonds is the first professional historian to interpret the tur- 
bulent years of Fusion politics from the standpoint of Negro participation. The 
study can hardly be labeled nonpartisan, but it is entitled to the highest respect 
and consideration as a revaluation of the role of the Negro in shaping the com- 
plex political pattern in North Carolina from 1894 to 1901. Handicapped by 
a dearth of source material regarding the extent of Negro officeholding and by 
the absence of an official Republican state press, the author has, nonetheless, 
made a good case for her main contention that the Democratic charge of “Negro 
domination” under Fusion rule is unsupported by available evidence. 

Against the backdrop of Reconstruction and the intervening years of Demo- 
cratic rule, the writer, with considerable detachment and powers of analysis, ex- 
plains the factors underlying Fusion. She further explains why fusion of the 
Democrats and Populists was not feasible and why fusion of the Populists and 
Republicans was not only feasible but expedient. In 1894 the Populists, voicing 
the discontent of the farmers, with some misgivings, fused with the Republicans 
on the basis of a division of state offices and in support of two reforms: a fair 
election law and the restoration of local self-government. The Democrats, rely- 
ing on their previous record, coasted complacently to overwhelming defeat and, 
for the first time since Reconstruction, lost control of the state administration. 

While the Fusionists in power redeemed their campaign pledges to give the 
state a fair election law, a uniform rate of interest, and local self-government, 
they made themselves vulnerable to attack by the Democrats in permitting the 
Negroes to vote and to hold office to a degree never countenanced by the latter 
party. This situation smacked too much of Reconstruction. The Democrats 
promptly raised the cry of “Negro domination.” 

By citing statistics and mathematics, the writer shows that the Negro did not 
pose a numerical threat outside the sixteen “black counties,” and that he never 
held office in proportion to numbers. More than once it is pointed out that the 
Populists did not endorse Negro rule but were made to share the odium resulting 
therefrom by reason of their alliance with the Republicans. 

The book contains four chapters on Negro officeholding, followed by a trun- 
cated account of the “white supremacy” campaign of 1898 and an excellent 
chapter on the Wilmington race riot. The concluding chapter deals with the 
election of 1900 which resulted in the disfranchisement of the Negro by means 
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of a constitutional amendment. The author contends that the disfranchisement 
amendment was unnecessary; that it was “predicated upon the specious assump- 
tion that ‘white supremacy’ is dependent on a one-party state and a one-party 
state dependent on ‘white supremacy’.” 

The means employed by the Democrats to recover control of the state in 1898 
are sharply criticized. The author points out that Negro voters were intimidated 
by the Red Shirts, that racial hatred was deliberately inflamed by publication ot 
the Manly letter, and that leading Democrats made pledges not to disfranchise 
the Negroes in the event of victory. In view of the campaign tactics employed 
by the Democrats, it appears that the Fusionists were not defeated on their legis- 
lative record but rather because they were responsible for “Negro domination.” 

The explanation of the author regarding the centering of Republican strength 
in the extreme western counties is inadequate. The personal interview, to which 
recourse was had, is of questionable value particularly if the person interviewed 
is the daughter of a person whose record (p. 99) is being examined. W. W. 
Kitchen was not a Populist in 1904 nor at any time (p. 34). Charles B. Aycock 
is not given credit for espousing the cause of Negro education and is accused ot 
political motivation (p. 205) in waging his fight for a four-month school term. 
There are several instances of poor proofreading, one of which (p. 199) makes 
it appear that the Democrats presented two candidates for state auditor in 
1900. 

The text is supplemented with several useful maps, an appendix, a classified 
bibliography, and a serviceable index. 

There are those who will take exception to some of the author's revisionary 
judgments ; but no fair-minded student of the stormy period of Fusion politics 
can afford to ignore this book. 


Western Carolina Teachers College RossER H. TAYLOR 


The Letters of Theodore Roosevelt. Volumes I and Il, The Years of Prepara- 
tion, 1868-1900. Selected and edited by Elting E. Morison. (Cambridge: 


Harvard University Press, 1951. Pp. xxix, vi, 1549. Illustrations, charts, 
appendixes. $20.00.) 


The letters of Theodore Roosevelt may not take pre-eminent rank among the 
world’s great letters, but it is altogether likely that they will continue to be read 
for many years, not only because of Roosevelt’s importance as a national leader 
of the first magnitude, but also because of certain inimitable Rooseveltian quali- 
ties which they possess. Roosevelt's letters—whether about family affairs, New 
York politics, life on the range, civil service reform, the problems of writing 
biography, or any one of a dozen other interests—were invariably perspicacious 
expressions of his real opinions. They are often amusing, sometimes delightful, 
and they communicate easily and in pungent phraseology what he had to say 
on a great variety of subjects. The letters show that Roosevelt's knowledge was 
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prodigious; they reveal his complete devotion to the causes he espoused, his 
capacity to give expression to a wide range of human emotions, and especially 
the keen joy he felt in life itself. Running throughout the man’s letters is an 
indescribable quality of humanness that warms and captivates the reader. 

Those responsible for these first volumes of a projected eight-volume edition 
of the letters written by Theodore Roosevelt have made a good beginning. Given 
a financial send-off of $100,000 by the Roosevelt Memorial Association in 1948, 
Editor Morison and his fine research team set out “to make easily accessible all 
the available letters of Theodore Roosevelt that seem necessary to reveal, insofar 
as letters can, his thought and action in all the major and many of the minor 
undertakings of his public and private life’ (I, xv). While they do not claim to 
have investigated all possible sources of Roosevelt letters, they have painstak- 
ingly searched through 130 collections and have come up with approximately 
100,000 letters, most of which are in the Roosevelt Collection in the Library of 
Congress. The undiscovered letters that will be brought forward in the future, 
they feel, should not introduce any major dislocation in the central structure of 
Roosevelt's life as described in the letters they are publishing. 

These two volumes contain almost two thousand letters, chronologically ar- 
ranged for the years 1868-1900. Entire letters have been published with a few 
exceptions. The problem of selection was difficult, since it was decided that only 
about one out of every ten available letters would be used. The editors have 
handled this problem well, adhering to well-defined rules to eliminate trivia and 
duplication, illustrate clearly Roosevelt’s interest in secondary and tertiary pur- 
suits, and present comprehensively his correspondence on political matters. The 
letters themselves, especially those in the first volume, are concerned with such 
diverse material that they have little unity as a whole. Future volumes will 
doubtless be an improvement in this respect. For the earlier years Roosevelt's 
letters to his family are most numerous, but beginning in 1884 his letters to 
Henry Cabot Lodge appear more frequently than those to any other corre- 
spondent. The list of people he wrote swept the political spectrum from Carl 
Schurz to Thomas C. Platt, and included a regular galaxy of such figures as 
Leonard Wood, Elihu Root, Henry White, Alfred T. Mahan, Frederick Jackson 
Turner, Jacob A. Riis, George Bird Grinnell, and Cecil Arthur Spring Rice. 

Professor Morison and his assistants have approached their work with com- 
mendable objectivity; an objectivity, however, to which has been added keen 
enthusiasm for the undertaking. They have been scholarly without being pedan- 
tic, and their product has the added merit of consistency. A surprisingly small 
number of the inevitable minor slips and typographical errors was noted. In only 
one important particular, it seems to the reviewer, do the first two volumes ot 
The Letters of Theodore Roosevelt fall short of outstanding editorial achieve- 
ment. In restricting editorial commentary to an exacting minimum, the editors 
have jeopardized on occasion the significance and over-all meaning of the let- 
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ters. On the other hand, this policy has kept their work from resembling a 
clutter and, as a rule, Roosevelt's letters carry themselves without difficulty. 

Several useful appendixes are included, most notably the challenging and sug- 
gestive essay by Associate Editor John M. Blum that attempts to explain the 
complex nature of young Roosevelt. The index provided in volume two is ade- 
quate if not comprehensive. The binding is handsome and the format pleasing. 
The advent of an excellent edition of the letters of Theodore Roosevelt, even in 
a period highlighted by the publication of the momentous works of Thomas 
Jefferson, is an event of no mean importance in the literary world, and the re- 
maining volumes will be eagerly awaited. 


Woman's College of the Dewey W. GRANTHAM, JR. 
University of North Carolina 


The History of Randolph-Macon Woman's College: From the Founding in 
1891 Through the Y ear of 1949-1950. By Roberta D. Cornelius. (Chapel 
Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1951. Pp. xviii, 428. Notes, 
illustrations. $6.00.) 


In a succinct “Foreword” to this volume, President Theodore H. Jack states 
that the “histories of individual colleges . . . constitute the very warp and woof 
of the history of American education.” For this reason, “but primarily because 
the growth and development of Randolph-Macon Woman's College deserve per- 
manent recording,” a history of the college was projected as a part of the cele- 
bration of its fiftieth anniversary. However, because of unavoidable delays the 
publication date fell ten years later. 

Dr. Roberta D. Cornelius, an alumna and presently a professor of English in 
the college as well as editor of the Alumnae Bulletin, has written a history that 
substantiates President Jack’s statements. 

Before the founding date of 1891 lay more than half a century of Methodist 
planning which resulted first in establishing Randolph-Macon College for men 
in 1830, and sixty years later the developing of the Randolph-Macon system of 
schools under a single board of trustees. It was under this system, as set up by 
the Virginia legislature in 1890, that Dr. William Waugh Smith, then president 
of the original men’s college, helped to establish and strengthen Methodist 
schools for both men and women. 

As early as 1883 the board of trustees had considered the subject of higher 
education for women. Proposals had been made to allow women to attend 
Randolph-Macon College for men, but all such suggestions had been rejected as 
impracticable. In 1890 definite plans were made for the building of a college 
for women, and on March 10, 1891, the board authorized such action. The 
founders later stated that it was their purpose “‘to establish in Virginia a college 
where our young women may obtain an education equal to that given in our 
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best colleges for men, and under environments in harmony with the highest 
ideals of womanhood.” 

Under the leadership of Dr. Smith, Randolph-Macon Woman's College 
was finally organized at Lynchburg, Virginia. With a campus donated by the 
Rivermont Land Company of Lynchburg and an endowment of $100,000, the 
college opened its modest plant in September, 1893. Its first president, Dr. 
Smith, served for nineteen years and “saw it grow from the pioneer stage to one 
of national service and recognition.” His successors, Dr. William A. Webb, Dr. 
Dice R. Anderson, Dean N. A. Pattillo, who served as acting president three 
times, and Dr. Theodore H. Jack, “further directed its development to its present 
well-established position among American colleges for women.” 

Dr. Cornelius has described not only the work of founders and administrators 
but the plans, contributions, and recreational activities of the faculty, students, 
and alumnae. She writes with sincerity and simplicity. In the words of Presi- 
dent Jack, ‘though she is a loyal alumna, her story is not a panegyric, a mere 
filiopietistic effort. It is sound, judicious, even critical history.” 

The format is attractive. There are aids for the general reader as well as 
items of interest for special friends of the college, including a set of illustrations 
following an adequate index. In the place of the usual bibliography, Dr. Cor- 
nelius has included at the end of the text numerous footnotes describing de- 
tailed sources for each chapter. A separate listing of individual items in an or- 
ganized bibliography would have been a welcome addition. This suggestion, 
however, in no way detracts from Dr. Cornelius’ notable contribution to Ameri- 
can educational history. 


Vanderbilt University Nora C. CHAFFIN 


Readings in American Educational History. By Edgar W. Knight and Clifton 
L. Hall. (New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1951. Pp. vii, 799. 
$5.00.) 


Here is an admirable collection of some 450 documents of American educa- 
tion. The selections vary in length from a single sentence to many pages. From 
the opening lines, a proposal for the building of a college at Henrico in Virginia 
“for the trayning and bringing vp of Infidells children to the true knowledge 
of God & vnderstanding of righteousnes,”’ to the final sentence in the book, the 
portion of President Truman’s 1950 budget message requesting initial adminis- 
trative expenses for the proposed National Science Foundation, the volume 
somehow portrays the sweep and yet the abiding relationships which characterize 
the nation’s educational development. 

The readings are organized under eleven topic headings with considerable 
attention to chronology in each instance. The first four topics are concerned 
with educational movements to 1860. The next six topics range over a wide 
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seriod from the early eighteenth to the mid-twentieth century. They deal with 
such subjects as public support and control, teachers, teaching practices, higher 
education (after 1860), Negro education, and the education of women. The 
final topic includes a miscellany of educational developments since 1860, Each 
opical collection is prefaced by a brief introduction. No effort is made to in- 
-roduce the documents individually. In many instances, however, there are help- 
ful footnotes, a number being quite extensive. This arrangement has much to 
‘ecommend it. The volume is, in fact, knitted sufficiently tight that it might well 
stand alone as a college text. 

There is a breadth to the collection that will make the volume particularly 
appealing to the cultural historian. Many readers will enjoy the periodic ap- 
pearance of documents filled with good, lively humor. Those responsible for 
directing doctoral programs could examine with profit the statements of William 
James, Stephen Leacock, and Harold Laski concerning the Ph.D. degree. Of 
considerable current interest is the material on loyalty oaths, particularly Carl 
Becker's clear analysis written in 1935. 

As with any collection of documents that have been selected with care and 
scholarly perspective, it is rather aimless to argue the relative merits of specific 
inclusions and omissions. The editors are undoubtedly familiar with scores of 
documents that they were reluctant to cast aside. There may be those, however, 
who would wish for a more truly national representation. They would be able 
to point, with some justification, to the fact that while approximately two fifths 
of the selections are sufficiently general to have nation-wide application, the bulk 
of the remaining documents are concerned primarily with educational situations 
in five eastern states. And, though the geographical character of America’s de- 
velopment would explain in part the choices made, this likely would not be 
regarded as a complete answer, particularly in view of the editors’ conscious 
effort to give full play to recent educational movements and issues. 

The volume represents a superior job of bookmaking and seems more than 
normally free of errors. The editors have probably been surprised to note that 
the Table of Contents fails to include the heading of the very first document. 


George Peabody College for Teachers Jack ALLEN 


A Historical Study of the Educational Agencies of the Southern Baptist Con- 
vention, 1845-1945. By Edith Clysdale Magruder. (New York: Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1951. Pp. xi, 162. 
Bibliography. $3.50.) 


This is a historical study of Southern Baptist educational agencies for the 
period extending from 1845, the year in which the Southern Baptist Convention 
was organized, to 1945. The book begins, however, with an opening chapter 
which states Baptist principles and reviews Baptist history in the United States 
before the formation of the Southern Baptist Convention. Four additional 
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chapters deal with institutional developments in education under the auspices of 
Southern Baptist missionary agencies, the Sunday School Board, formal educa- 
tional institutions, and other agencies of the Southern Baptist Convention. A 
final chapter summarizes the general trend of events in this analysis of Southern 
Baptist institutionalized education and evaluates the various institutional develop- 
ments ‘‘in the light of historic Baptist principles.’ The chief conclusion which 
is drawn from the study of a hundred years of Southern Baptist history is that 
there has been in institutional relationships a continuous struggle between the 
principle of order and the principle of freedom, or between the general view and 
the local view. 

The title of the book does not wholly suggest that the study is to be “limited 
to what might be called the shell of Southern Baptist life—the kernel being 
reserved for later treatment.” A part of the kernel is what the reader might 
rightly look for, and fail to find. The book is too often concerned with organi- 
zational machinery. Slight attention is paid to the actual educational activities 
carried on by the various agencies, and by such organizations as the Daily Vaca- 
tion Bible School or the Week-day Religious Education movement. 

Perhaps the most significant portion of the book is the chapter which deals 
with the formal Baptist educational institutions. Only in this chapter does the 
author treat some of the questions which must arise in the mind of the historian: 
the view of the Southern Baptist on public education, on illiteracy in the South, 
on religion and the state universities, on education and the federal government. 
The Southern Baptist Convention has held tenaciously to the principle of separa- 
tion of church and state. 

It is to be regretted that only a short chapter of four pages deals with agencies 
concerned with such problems as lynching, marriage and divorce, responsibili- 
ties of citizenship, world peace, and prohibition. 

A bibliography of fourteen pages shows that the author had access to a great 
many sources. Users of the book will regret, however, that a greater attempt was 
not made to vitalize the mass of information collected, and to make it more in- 
teresting and readable. 

Notwithstanding its shortcomings, this brief study of a neglected phase of 
historical writing goes some distance toward filling a gap. It is a contribution 
in that it directs the attention of the historian to the role played by religious 
organizations in our total history. 


Coker College JANE ZIMMERMAN 
American Culture and Religion: Six Essays. By William Warren Sweet. (Dallas: 
Southern Methodist University Press, 1951. Pp. [ix}, 114. $2.50.) 


Out of the richness of a lifetime spent in the study and teaching of American 
church history comes this slender volume comprising six essays from the able 
pen of Professor William Warren Sweet, one of our foremost scholars and 
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writers in that field. Though not heavily documented, since the essays were 
prepared primarily for oral delivery, one senses that every major statement is 
supported by the documentation of the writer's wide study and research. 

The essays concern themselves with various phases and facets of the relation- 
ship between culture and religion in America. Perhaps the most significant of 
the essays, and certainly the most interesting, is the first one, in which the 
author discusses cultural pluralism in the American tradition. Cultural pluralism 
is defined as “the social philosophy which attributes value and validity to other 
cultures than one’s own.”” Discounting in a certain sense the old idea of America 
as a ‘melting pot,” Dr. Sweet, concerned primarily with the impact of the vari- 
ous Old World manifestations of religious diversity, points out the development 
of a cultural pluralism compounded of influences and directions which flowed 
from the transfer in colonial times of the religious activities of the Dutch, the 
Swedes, the Huguenots, and the Germans and the interaction of these on the 
predominant English ideas in religion. Similarly, he deals with the influence ot 
later migrations, the great inundation of immigrant peoples, largely from eastern 
and southern Europe. One of the most interesting phases of his argument, in 
the second essay, is found in his explication of the gradual drift from the 
original dominant right-wing position of Protestantism ultimately to the left- 
wing. “In sixteenth and seventeenth century Europe left-wing protestantism was 
everywhere under a legal ban; in the New World, on the other hand, it was to 
find a political and social soil suitable for its growth and development. There it 
came to full fruition.” And though it is not explicit in the essay, one cannot 
forbear to point out the significance of this leftist drift on American life and 
character in all of its manifestations in present times. 

In the third essay, “Natural Religion and Religious Liberty,’ the writer con- 
siders, in an extremely interesting fashion, the impact of the theories of natural 
religion on the great thinkers of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries who so 
largely shaped the American political philosophy. He devotes considerable at- 
tention, in this connection, to the thinking of Locke, Priestley, Jefferson, and 
other theorists of their times. From the standpoint of logical presentation, this 
is the best of the essays, and it will well repay careful reading. 

In the three other essays, ‘‘Methodist Unification,” ‘“The Church, the Sect, and 
the Cult in America,” and “Ecumenity Begins at Home,” Dr. Sweet discusses 
certain specific phases and manifestations of his subject somewhat antecedent to 
his major thesis. 

The series of essays contained in this volume was presented as the Southwest- 
ern University Lectures in 1947, though several of them were given elsewhere, 
and three or four have been previously published. 


Randolph-Macon Woman's College THEODORE H. JACK 
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The Negro and the Communist Party. By Wilson Record. (Chapel Hill: Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Press, 1951. Pp. x, 340. Notes. $3.50.) 


In Europe oppressed minorities have sought to establish independent nations 
or to gain incorporation with their ethnic or cultural brothers in existing inde- 
pendent nations. It is understandable, therefore, that the Communist Sixth 
World Congress in 1928 decreed a Black Nation within the United States for 
American Negroes. Since the European nations that held black colonies were 
considered enemies of Russia, the Kremlin also ordered that American Negroes 
be trained to serve as leaders for the liberation of these colonies. Professor 
Wilson Record, a native Texan educated at Texas Wesleyan, the University of 
North Carolina, and the University of Texas, has revealed in this interesting, 
objective, and well-documented study the reasons for the miscalculations of the 
Kremlin in ordaining these as well as other policies and goals for American 
Negroes. 

A Black Nation appealed to most Negroes even less than had Marcus Gar- 
vey’s Black Nationalism in the early 1920's. The liberation of black colonies 
under the aegis of the hammer and the sickle aroused hardly more enthusiasm 
than had the “bourgeois” proposals of W. E. B. Du Bois and Walter White 
whom the Communists in 1934 labeled ‘‘the chief social supports of imperialist 
reaction.”” Other vicious attacks upon the National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People and the National Urban League alienated many 
Negroes. ‘White chauvinism” drove a few out of the party or of front organi- 
zations. Most Negroes knew little and cared less about Russia, Marxism, or 
Leninism. The reviewer would emphasize also the inherent conflict between 
appeals to black nationalism and racial solidarity. 

The Communists were most successful when they based their appeals on their 
Opposition to segregation and discrimination in jobs, housing, public accommo- 
dations, and travel. But even in 1934, after five years of depression, the Com- 
munists had won only some 2,500 Negro members of the party. The frequent 
shiftings in the party line after 1934 consolidated the failure of the previous 
years. In 1935 the Seventh World Congress ordered a united front against war 
and fascism, working arrangements with trade unions, the NAACP, and the 
NUL. The liberation of black colonies was laid aside. Moreover, the New 
Deal and the emergence of the C.I.O. weakened the force of the arguments that 
had won for the Communists most of their few colored members and sympa- 
thizers. Only the most purblind or the most involved of the Negro Communists 
remained loyal to the party when it proclaimed ‘This is not the Negro’s War” 
after the Russo-German Pact of August, 1939; “This is the Negro’s War”’ after 
the German invasion of Russia; ‘‘This is not the Negro’s War’ after the end 
of World War II. The revival of the idea of a Black Nation extending from 
Tidewater Virginia to eastern Texas, as set forth in Harry Haywood’s Negro 
Liberation, 1948, attracted even fewer converts than had the earlier proposal. 
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Fundamentally, however, the Communists failed because of the determination 
of the Negroes to seek equality within the framework of the American Consti- 
tution. The reviewer agrees with the author that the goal is more attainable 
now than it has ever been. Now that the United States is engaged in virtual 
war with Russia, American Negroes are likely to believe more than ever before 
that “a ‘bourgeois’ document like the American Constitution has a liberating 
potential in the Black Belt of Alabama and in the ghetto of Harlem that the 
Communist Manifesto could never hope to have.” 


Howard University RAYFORD W. LOGAN 


Addresses, Letters, and Papers of John Christoph Blucher Ehringhaus, Governor 
of North Carolina, 1933-1937. Edited by David Leroy Corbitt. (Raleigh: 
Council of State, State of North Carolina, 1950. Pp. xxxi, 509. Illustra- 
tions, charts. Free.) 


This is another in the fine series of volumes of gubernatorial letters and 
papers which the state of North Carolina has published in recent years. Many 
another southern state government might well view the book with envy and 
emulate it with profit, for it is representative of the unusual interest which North 
Carolina has shown in publication of the records of its public servants, an in- 
terest which has contributed toward making the history of the Old North State 
among the best recorded in the nation. 

Although J. C. B. Ehringhaus was not as well known nationally as other 
recent North Carolina governors—Gardner, his predecessor, and Hoey, his suc- 
cessor, for example—he was a man of very considerable political ability who 
made some solid and lasting accomplishments. He demonstrated that political 
ability when he was elected by the largest majority ever given a governor of the 
state. But Ehringhaus was much more than a mere politician. Assuming in the 
depths of the depression the leadership of a state which had an accumulated 
deficit of $12,500,000, he declared emphatically, ‘The budget must be balanced 
immediately!’ and proceeded to do exactly that. When he left office four years 
later, the state treasury showed a surplus of $5,000,000, and $28,000,000 had 
been paid on the state debt. Sound financial footing was achieved through 
drastic measures which were not always popular: a cut in expenses (including 
salaries) of more than 32 per cent, a general sales tax, extension of executive 
budget control to all state spending. While holding a tight rein on spending, 
Ehringhaus nevertheless provided additional services for the people of North 
Carolina. He reduced property taxes, abolished all bridge tolls, promoted pio- 
neering work in the field of rural electrification, and—in this he took especial 
pride—helped North Carolina to become the first state in the union to guarantee 
an eight-month school term to every child. 

Despite his political success and material accomplishments, Ehringhaus quit 
politics almost completely when he was succeeded by Clyde R. Hoey in January, 
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1937. “I've had a bellyful of politics,” he said, and he settled down to a suc- 
cessful law practice in Raleigh, participating only rarely in affairs of the Demo- 
cratic party. He died July 31, 1949, at the age of sixty-seven. 

The editor, D. L. Corbitt, head of the Division of Publications of the North 
Carolina Department of Archives and History, has produced a well-arranged, 
attractive volume. The format is good, the index is thorough, and the dozen 
illustrations contribute to a better understanding of Ehringhaus. There is a 
biographical sketch written some years before the governor's death by W. T. 
Bost, dean of North Carolina newspaper reporters. The sketch is not always 
objective, but perhaps a man who admired and loved “Blucher” Ehringhaus as 
much as Bost admittedly did may be pardoned for so small a sin. 


Little Rock Junior College OrVILLE W. TAYLOR 


The Establishment of Canadian Diplomatic Status at Washington. By John S. 
Galbraith. University of California Publications in History, Volume XLI. 
(Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California Press, 1951. Pp. xii, 
119. Bibliography. $1.25.) 


This study examines the six decades it took Canada to win British and 
American recognition of its independence. As Mr. Galbraith admits, his sub- 
ject is not new, having ‘engrossed the attention of many writers, most of whom 
have been Canadian” (p. ix). 

Perhaps, then, Mr. Galbraith has used materials which throw new light on 
his subject. Only two items of his bibliography were written later than 1943 
(the date of his dissertation on “The United States and the British Common- 
wealth, 1917-1930""). One is am article by Mr. Galbraith; the other is H. 
Gordon Skilling’s “useful book” (p. 113), Canadian Representation Abroad: 
From Agency to Embassy (Toronto, 1945), a work Mr. Galbraith could scarcely 
ignore. To the author's credit—although he does not list it in his bibliography— 
is an interview with W. L. Mackenzie King in 1949, which he cites once. With 
this exception, any material not at Mr. Skilling’s disposal which Mr. Galbraith 
may have used is not indicated. It is apparent, too, that since 1943 the author 
has done little research. How else can be explained the omission of such studies 
as John B. Brebner’s North Atlantic Triangle: The Interplay of Canada, the 
United States and Great Britain (New Haven, 1945), Edgar W. McInnis’ 
The Unguarded Frontier: A History of American-Canadian Relations (Garden 
City, N.Y., 1942), or Charles C. Tansill’s Canadian-American Relations, 1875- 
1911 (New Haven, 1943), to name but a few? 

If not new material, perhaps Mr. Galbraith has given a new interpretation. 
Unfortunately, he concludes with the obvious: ‘That the power of the United 
States has been a dominant force in the molding of Canadian nationalism is well 
illustrated throughout the evolution of Canada toward diplomatic status’ (p. 
94). This is all the more disappointing since he indicates in the introduction 
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that the effect of the establishment of the Canadian legation in Washington was 
greater involvement of the United States in world affairs at the time when that 
nation was seeking isolation—nowhere else does he mention this intriguing 
idea. 

For all this, Mr. Galbraith has made an adequate, competent study of his 
subject. In view of Mr. Skilling's earlier, broader interpretation, however, the 
publication of this book was unjustified. 


University of Kentucky KENNETH W. ELLIOTT 


Gulf Coast Country. By Hodding Carter and Anthony Ragusin. (New York: 
Duell, Sloan & Pearce, 1951. Pp. viii, 247. End maps. $3.50.) 


This book is the most recent addition to the American Folkways Series, a 
series designed for the lay reader who would know more about the many inter- 
esting, but varingly different, American regions. It follows the general series 
pattern in that it deals primarily with the comparative present rather than with 
the distant past, with the interesting rather than with the historical. It is a 
delightful, as well as palatable, blending of fact and tale and folklore concern- 
ing the somewhat artificially defined “Gulf Coast Country,” for it excludes all 
of the inverted, broad-U Gulf coast except that area lying between Pearl River 
(which divides Louisiana and Mississippi) and farming-industrial Baldwin 
County, Alabama. 

The first fifty pages sketch the colonial era, about half of this amount is de- 
voted to the ante-bellum and Civil War periods, and the balance of the volume 
parades a miscellaneous assortment of characters, events, and description, all 
highly illuminative of the region. The first chapter presents in summary the 
area's geography and its people. Then, following the chronological patttern, the 
French discover and settle the region, led by the LeMoyne brothers of Canada. 
Mobile and Biloxi are founded, the many problems of colonial settlement are 
narrated, Commandant Duroux loses his life in an insurrection, the colonial era 
is brought to a close. In 1807 Dr. William Flood organizes an American dis- 
trict and about twenty-five pages carry the story to the end of the Civil War. 
The last section, which makes up the major portion of the volume, is a variable 
potpourri of the unusual and the interesting: Jefferson Davis and his post-Civil 
War home at Beauvoir; Father Ryan; Captain J. T. Jones and Judge Will Hardy, 
who brought railroads and industry to part of the region; a characterization of 
ex-slave George Ramsey; a chapter titled ‘Priest and Circuit Rider’; a fishing 
schooner race between Bijou Moran and Steve Marcovich; slot machines and 
gambling; noted cook Skeet Hunt and some interesting recipes; the fishing in- 
dustry ; hurricanes; Ingalls and his shipyards; Bellingrath and his gardens; the 
Fairhope Colony; and many another interesting character, incident, and tall tale. 

The authors generally exhibit a thorough and sound acquaintance with the 
area about which they write though a few sweeping generalizations, made prob- 
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ably as the result of casual observations rather than continued historical research, 
are made. They have deep sympathy for the region, its people, and their cul- 
tural heritage. After a brilliantly written first chapter, the writing tends to be- 
come more-or-less straight reporting and storytelling. There is no bibliography, 
and a good map of the region would have strengthened the volume. The book 
will stand well at the top of a firmly established series. 


Louisiana State University EpWIN ADAMs Davis 


Masked Gods: Navaho and Pueblo Ceremonialism. By Frank Waters. (Albu- 
querque: University of New Mexico Press, 1950. Pp. 438. $6.50.) 


Masked Gods is essentially an impressionistic picture of southwestern Indian 
religion highlighted against an historic background. Some readers, more in- 
terested in the background than the picture, may see it as a religious determina- 
tion of history. However, the familiar idea of a Chosen People is replaced by a 
Chosen Place, southwestern United States. The Four Corners, where Utah, 
Colorado, Arizona, and New Mexico meet, is the most sacred spot within it. 

Southwestern Indian religion is most pervasive, entering into all human activi- 
ties. Waters rightly surveys most of the other parts of culture in order to make 
the religious coverage complete. Perhaps unconsciously, he sometimes reflects 
the attitudes of his subjects. He speaks of their discovery of ‘the miracle of 
corn.”” Whether or not the domestication of plants should be given a super- 
natural explanation, the statement is misleading on another count. New World 
agriculture began in Meso-America, not in the Southwest. Corn itself was de- 
veloped in South America and its use gradually spread outward, reaching the 
Southwest in comparatively recent times. Waters even sees the Southwest as the 
primary center of culture in the aboriginal New World. Of course, it was a 
mere outpost of the Indian civilizations in Peru and Mexico. 

Surer ground is reached when the resistance to western civilization is assessed. 
Certainly religion was the heart of the Navaho’s and Pueblo’s occasionally violent 
but usually passive resistance to white encroachment. The analysis of the re- 
ligion itself, however, seems to bog down in mysticism. Admittedly, their re- 
ligion does work but why it works is far from clear. 

Waters weaves together his personal experiences with the Indians, early his- 
tory, Indian Bureau policies, religious ceremonies, and everyday life scenes into 
a marvel of unity. The reader is carried along as a receptive audience is spell- 
bound by a superb orator. Much of the book has a poetic quality. None of it 
is dull. 

Masked Gods is handsomely printed and appropriately illustrated with the 
highly stylized art forms of the Southwest Indians. Eminent anthropologist Clyde 
Kluckhohn contributes a foreword, part caveat and part enthusiastic praise. The 
reviewer concurs. 


University of Kentucky FRANK J. EsSENE 
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Historical News and Notices 


The editors of the Journal of Southern History would like to call to the 
attention of both instructors and students in the field of southern history that in 
February, 1950, the Journal carried a report of a special committee of the Asso- 
ciation entitled “Research Possibilities in Southern History.” This report was 
reprinted in a fairly good quantity of copies so that it might be made available to 
persons interested in surveying the field prospective to beginning a research 
project. We feel that the reprint has definite value and should be used. A student 
reading it cannot fail to understand at least where the important gaps are in the 
field and where research efforts might be applied with the most effective return 
to both the researcher and his colleagues. These reprints are available through 
the editorial office in Lexington for ten cents a copy. 


PERSONAL 


The Institute of Early American History and Culture announces grants-in-aid 
to the following for the year 1951-1952: Elisha P. Douglass, Elon College, for 
his study of democracy in the American Revolution; Mrs. Suzanne K. Sherman, 
Williamsburg, Virginia, for her study of the theater in the colonial South; 
Malcolm Freiberg, Boston, Massachusetts, for his biography of Thomas Hutchin- 
son. The Institute also announces the appointment of C. Page Smith as research 
associate. 


The University of Florida announces the promotion of Donald E. Worcester 
to associate professor of history. Professor Worcester was visiting assistant pro- 
fessor of history in the University of California during the summer. A. Curtis 
Wilgus, who was interim director of the Graduate School of Inter-American 
Studies in the University of Florida for the first semester of 1950-1951, has 
become director of the school and professor of history. 


John R. Betts, who received the doctorate at Columbia University in June, has 
been promoted to the rank of assistant professor of history in Tulane University. 
W. Burlie Brown, doctoral candidate at the University of North Carolina, has 
been appointed instructor in history in Tulane University. He will devote half 
time to teaching and serve as editorial assistant on the staff of the Miéssissippi 
Valley Historical Review. 


Carl B. Cone, University of Kentucky, has received a Ford Foundation fellow- 
ship for improvement of undergraduate instruction and is on leave to study at 
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Yale University and the University of Michigan. Ira Kipnis, formerly of the 
University of Chicago, is visiting assistant professor of history replacing Pro- 
fessor Cone. Professors Shelby T. McCloy and Clement Eaton of the same 
department are in Europe, Professor McCloy on sabbatical leave to do research 
on the humanitarian movement in eighteenth-century France and Professor Eaton 
on a Fulbright appointment to teach in the University of Manchester. 


George M. Beckmann, doctoral candidate at Stanford University, has been 
made instructor in history in the University of Kansas, where he will teach 
courses in Asiatic history. 


Lawrence L. Graves and John H. Beeler are on military leave from the 
Woman's College, University of North Carolina. Their places are being filled 
in 1951-1952 by Franklin Parker and John Cairns, doctoral graduates of the 
University of Illinois and Cornell University, respectively. 


The University of Maryland announces that Horace S. Merrill has been as- 
signed to the University’s European program for 1951-1952. Gordon W. Prange, 
who has been on leave as deputy chief of historical research of G-2 in Tokyo, 
has returned to his teaching duties in the University of Maryland. Charles A. 
Johnson has been granted a military leave of absence, having been recalled to 
active duty as a captain in the United States Air Force. Charles G. Sellers, Jr., 
has resigned his position in the University of Maryland to accept an instructor- 
ship in Princeton University. His courses during the summer were taught by 
William Harbaugh, doctoral candidate at Northwestern University. 


John Duffy, Northwestern Louisiana State College, has received a Ford Foun- 
dation grant and is spending the year at Harvard University, where he is trying 
to determine what college freshmen should be taught in the basic social-studies 
courses and continuing his research on health conditions in colonial America. 
His position in Northwestern State College is being filled by William Adams. 


The University of Virginia announces that Edward Younger has received a 
grant from the Richmond Area University Center for his study of the internal 
workings of the Confederate War Department. Oron J. Hale has been granted 
an extension of his leave and will serve for an additional year as deputy land 
commissioner of Bavaria. Thomas T. Hammond has been granted a Ford Foun- 
dation fellowship for improvement of undergraduate instruction. William E. 
Stokes, Jr., has been appointed instructor in American history, and Henry Reck 
and Albert Woodruff have been appointed part-time instructors. Gerhard Masur, 
Sweet Briar College, was visiting professor in the summer session of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia. 

Several doctoral graduates or candidates of the University of Virginia have 
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accepted new positions or returned to old ones. William A. Dabney has been 
appointed assistant professor in the University of New Mexico. T. Daniel 
Shumate has returned from a Fulbright fellowship in Paris to accept an instruc- 
torship in the University of Alabama. Ollen L. Burnette, Jr., has been appointed 
instructor in Virginia Military Institute, T. P. Hughes part-time instructor in 
Mary Baldwin College, and Claude H. Hall instructor in Texas A. and M. Col- 
lege. Willard Webb has returned to Clemson College. 


James Z. Rabun has been promoted to associate professor of history in Emory 
University. 


Robert L. Clarke has joined the faculty of Virginia State College as assistant 
professor of history. 


Loyola University of the South announces the promotions of Joseph G. Tregle, 
Jr., and Raymond P. Witte to associate professor. 


Daniel M. McFarland has been appointed head of the department of social 
science in Blue Mountain College, and Will Frank Steely has been appointed 
associate professor in the same department. 


Culver H. Smith, University of Chattanooga, is on leave of absence for 1951- 
1952 to teach in the University of Maryland’s European program, Heidelberg, 
Germany. James W. Livingood is chairman of the department of history during 
Professor Smith's absence. 


At North Carolina State College Stuart Noblin has been promoted to associate 
professor, and Charles F. Kolb and Marvin L. Brown, Jr., have been promoted 
to the rank of assistant professor. 


James W. Silver is on leave from the University of Mississippi during the 
year 1951-1952 to study at Harvard University on a Ford Foundation grant. 
Harris G. Warren is acting chairman of the department of history during Profes- 
sor Silver's absence. Sanford W. Higginbotham, now on active leave with the 
United States Marines in the Pacific, will return to his teaching duties in the 
University of Mississippi during the second semester. J. Allen Cabaniss has been 
advanced to professor. George B. Tindall and William T. Doherty, Jr., are 
acting assistant professors for the year 1951-1952. 


H. William Rodemann is on leave from Mississippi Southern College to do 
advanced study at the University of Chicago. 


Robert G. Crawford, doctoral candidate at the University of Kentucky, has 
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returned to his position as assistant professor of history in East Tennessee State 
College. Franklin D. Laurens has joined the department as assistant professor 
of European history, replacing Vincent W. Beach who has accepted a position in 
the University of Colorado. 


James M. Grimes has been promoted to professor of history in the University 
of the South. 


The University of Oklahoma announces that William E. Livezey has received 
a Ford Foundation grant and will spend the year 1951-1952 doing research in 
political theory. Stuart R. Tompkins has been appointed research professor of 
history. Leslie F. Smith and W. Eugene Hollon have been awarded part-time 
research grants by the Research Studies Institute of the Air University, United 
States Air Force. William J. Orr of Oberlin College and Percival A. Wesche of 
Olivet Nazarene College are serving as instructors in history during the current 
academic year. 


Theodore E. Nichols has been appointed assistant professor of history in 
the University of Georgia. 


John H. McNeely, who has returned to Texas Western College after two years 
of leave for study on the doctorate, has been promoted to assistant professor of 
history. In the same department, Gladys Gregory has been promoted to pro- 
fessor of government. 


Milton R. Gutsch, professor of English history and chairman (since 1928) of 
the department of history in the University of Texas, retired in July. Barnes F. 
Lathrop has been appointed chairman. Ronald Victor Sampson, Keeble College, 
Oxford University, is teaching in the University of Texas this semester on a 
Whitney-Fulbright award. 


James W. Moffitt, formerly of Furman University, is now a member of the 
faculty of High Point College. 


President Anne Gary Pannell of Sweet Briar College is teaching in the college 
department of history during 1951-1952. 


Lewis Atherton has been made director of the Western Historical Manuscripts 
Collection of the University of Missouri, and James Primm has been made as- 
sistant director. David H. Pinkney has been promoted to associate professor of 
history in the University of Missouri. 


J. Milton Henry received the Ph.D. degree from the University of Chicago 
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in August and has been promoted to associate professor of history in Austin 
Peay State College. 


Southern Methodist University announces that Paul F. Boller, Jr., has been 
given leave for 1951-1952 to accept a Ford Foundation fellowship. Willis B. 
Glover, Jr., has been recalled to active duty as a captain in the United States Air 
Force. Umphrey Lee, president of the university and graduate professor of 
history, and William Warren Sweet, visiting professor of history, attended the 
Ecumenical Conference at Oxford University in August, and President Lee gave 
an address on “Methodism and the Catholic Tradition.’ Richard H. Powers, 
recently a graduate student at Ohio State University and a Fulbright fellow in 
Europe, has been appointed instructor in history. 


James H. Bailey, formerly of Georgetown University, has accepted a tempo- 
raty appointment to the staff of the History Division of the Virginia State Li- 
brary, replacing Elizabeth Dabney Coleman who has been given a research leave. 


Robert S. Cotterill has retired, effective September 1, from his recent appoint- 
ment as research professor of history in Florida State University. George Boyd 
Martin-Vegue, who received the doctorate from the University of Texas in June, 
has been appointed instructor of history. 


Elmer Puryear, Wake Forest College, has received a grant from the Ford 
Foundation and will be on leave for the current year to study in the University 
of North Carolina. 


After twenty-five years of service in the department of history of East Carolina 
Teachers College, E. Cleveland Hollar has retired from active teaching. 


Evans C. Johnson, 302 “'B’ Dormitory, Chapel Hill, North Carolina, is writ- 
ing a doctoral dissertation on Oscar W. Underwood, especially in the years 1895- 
1915, and would appreciate information on the location of Underwood papers. 


Albert Ray Newsome, professor of American history and head of the depart- 
ment of history in the University of North Carolina, died on August 5, 1951, 
at the age of fifty-seven. Born at Marshville, North Carolina, in 1894, he was 
educated in the public schools and university of his native state. He was gradu- 
ated from the University of North Carolina in 1915 as president of the local 
chapter of Phi Beta Kappa. After teaching in public schools and at Bessie Tift 
College in Georgia, he completed the work for the Ph.D. at the University of 
Michigan in 1929. 

Among Professor Newsome’s published works are The North Carolina Manual 
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(1927, 1929), The Preservation of Local Archives: A Guide for Public Officials 
(1932), Social Science Maps (1938), The Presidential Election of 1824 in 
North Carolina (1939), and (in collaboration with Hugh T. Lefler) The 
Growth of North Carolina (1940). Among his shorter research studies are 
numerous articles on archives and on the history of North Carolina, published 
in the North Carolina Historical Review, the American Archivist, the Dictionary 
of American Biography, Public Documents, and Illinois Libraries. 

Much of Professor Newsome’s contribution to the advancement of historical 
study was administrative. He was secretary of the North Carolina Historical 
Commission and also editor of the North Carolina Historical Review from 1926 
to 1935 and head of the history department at the University of North Carolina 
from 1935 to 1951. He was president of the State Literary and Historical Asso- 
ciation in 1938-1939, and charter member and first president of the Society of 
American Archivists, 1936-1939. He was an active member of the American 
Historical Association, the Southern Historical Association, and the Historical 
Society of North Carolina. 


HISTORICAL SOCIETIES 


The North Carolina Society of County Historians toured historic spots in 
upper Rutherford County July 15. Clarence W. Griffin, a member of the execu- 
tive board of the North Carolina State Department of Archives and History, 
served as tour director. 


Christopher Crittenden, director of the North Carolina State Department of 
Archives and History, addressed the North Carolina Friends Historical Society, 
meeting at Guilford College, August 8, on ‘Preserving North Carolina's His- 
torical Records.” 


The Texas State Historical Association, in co-operation with the Texas Heri- 
tage Foundation, sponsored James Stephen Hogg Day at the Texas State Fair 
in Dallas October 12. Chancellor James Pinckney Hart of the University of 
Texas spoke on “What James Stephen Hogg Means to Texas.” 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL 


Monroe F. Cockrell of Evanston, Illinois, has presented to the University of 
Alabama correspondence establishing the correct spelling of the name of Emma 
Sansom, the maiden who piloted General Nathan Bedford Forrest across Black 
Creek on May 2, 1863, and enabled him to capture the Federal colonel Abel D. 
Streight. Mert M. Johnson, son of Emma Sansom, wrote Mr. Cockrell a note on 
the family’s history which is of historical interest. 

Emma Sansom was born at Social Circle, Walton County, Georgia, on August 
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16, 1847, and in 1852 the family moved to Black Creek in northern Alabama. 
It was there that they found themselves in direct line of activity when Forrest 
chased Streight southward in 1863. In 1864 Emma Sansom married C. B. John- 
son, a private in Company L, 10th Alabama Infantry. Twelve years later the 
Johnsons moved to Upshur County in East Texas where Emma died on August 
9, 1900, and she is buried in the Baptist churchyard at Little Mound, Texas. 
From Georgia to Texas the Sansom family has left markers spelling the name 
Sansom. The monument in Gadsden, Alabama, bears the correct spelling, as 
does the marker at Emma's birthplace. Likewise land entries in Etowah County, 
Alabama, indicate the correct spelling of the family name. Mr. Cockrell has 
found that none of the seven books about General Forrest has spelled the name 
correctly. These include those by Jordan and Pryor (1868), Wyeth (1899), 
Mathes (1902), Morton (1909), Sheppard (1930), Lytle (1931), and Henry 
(1944). The name, however, is spelled correctly in French, Two Wars (1901) 
and on page 213 of Acts of Called Session, 1863, and of the Third Regular 
Annual Session of the General Assembly of Alabama. 


In July the North Carolina Council of State appropriated $14,333 to the State 
Department of Archives and History to cover the cost of a State Records Micro- 
film Project through June 30, 1952. Modern records of various state agencies, 
beginning with these of the State Auditor, will be microfilmed. 


The United States Department of State has deposited in the National Archives 
approximately 100,000 frames of microfilms of documents of the old German 
Foreign Office, covering the period from August, 1914, to November, 1918. 
Although not presenting a complete documentation of German foreign policy 
during the first World War, they contain some of the principal political files and 
offer large opportunities for research, These files are open to qualified scholars, 
and photostats of documents can be purchased, The Department expects that 
additional microfilms for the years 1914-1918 will later be released. The British 
Foreign Office has made a similar release of these German documents to the 
Public Record Office in London. 


The Institute of Early American History and Culture announces that it is pre- 
pared to provide a limited number of grants-in-aid of research for the year 1952- 
1953 to individual writers or scholars who are carrying on studies in the field of 
American history prior to the year 1815. These grants are made in conjunction 
with the publication program of the Institute, and upon the condition that the 
recipients shall submit the completed product of their researches to the Institute 
for consideration for publication. 

For encouragement of projects, already in progress, in the social, political, eco- 
nomic, religious, artistic, and intellectual history of the American colonies and 
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of the early Republic, the Institute is ready to make grants varying in value ac- 
cording to the needs of the individual during the period for which the grant is 
made, and with the understanding that the recipient shall devote his entire 
energies to the project during that time. Ordinarily grants will not exceed $1,000. 

In making the awards, particular emphasis will be laid upon the character, in- 
tellectual promise, and demonstrated ability of the applicant, as well as his prepa- 
ration for the project and the nature of the undertaking. Grants will not be 
made to facilitate the completion of work for academic degrees. Early application 
for the grants will be advantageous; candidates must file their applications not 
later than March 15, 1952. Announcement of awards will be made May 15, 
1952. 

Requests for application forms and other information should be addressed to 
the Director, Institute of Early American History and Culture, Goodwin Build- 
ing, Williamsburg, Virginia. 


The Department of Archives of Louisiana State University has received from 
the family of the late J. Fair Hardin, Louisiana historian, his papers and col- 
lection of research materials pertaining chiefly to the history of Northwest Lou- 
isiana, 1718-1940; and from the Taliaferro family of Catahoula Parish the 
papers principally of James Govan Taliaferro (1795-1876), attorney, public 
official, publisher, planter, Whig and Republican party leader, and Louisiana 
Supreme Court justice, 1787-1934. Other acquisitions include 1,470 items and 
64 volumes of papers of Dr. William Newton Mercer (1792-1874), surgeon, 
planter, financier, and businessman, chiefly Natchez and New Orleans, pertaining 
principally to his planting and widespread business interests but including a small 
collection of letters from Henry Clay, 1789-1874; 624 items and 36 volumes of 
papers (chiefly in French) of the Joseph Reynes family, soldiers, public officials, 
attorneys, and bankers, New Orleans, 1744-1929; 231 items and 1 volume of 
papers of the Joseph Addison Montgomery family, Presbyterian ministers, plant- 
ers, and New Orleans cotton brokers, principally Claiborne County, Mississippi, 
1806-1886 ; a scrapbook of papers of Hubert Rolling, composer and pianist, New 
Orleans, 1843-1898 ; 204 items and 9 volumes of papers of Robert de Lapouyade, 
scenic artist, containing materials pertaining to opera and the theater, New Or- 
leans, 1848-1936; approximately 5,000 items and 202 volumes of account books 
and related materials of George W. Bennett, merchant, factor, postmaster, and 
planter, Rapides Parish, 1859-1917; and 707 items and 76 volumes of account 
books and related papers of Stille and Yarbrough, Ltd., merchants and cotton 
factors, Natchitoches Parish, 1900-1937. 


Recent acquisitions of the Georgia Historical Society include: account book 
and daybook of Dr. John Grimes, 1804-1807; original schedule of the census 
of District 13, Chatham County, 1850; minute book of commissioners of pilot- 
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age, Port of Savannah, 1800-1815 ; daybook of Dr. Henry Bourquin, 1810-1812; 
land lottery conveyances, Chatham County, 1819-1821; register of free persons 
of color, Chatham County, 1828-1849, 1861-1864; state census, Chatham County, 
1852; daybooks of Fogartie, Green & Co. and Fogartie & Yokum, 1834-1835; 
papers of Georgia Hussars, 1908-1914; Joseph Anderson’s personal account 
book, 1835; minute book, Republican Blues, 1872-1882; minute book and roll 
book of Francis S. Bartow Camp, S.C.V., 1898-1908; Luder Mehrtens’ invoice 
book, 1841-1850; David Weisbein’s invoice book, 1887. 


The photographic service of the Margaret I. King Library, University of Ken- 
tucky, has completed filming the Western Reserve Historical Society’s group of 
records of the Shaker colonies in Kentucky. This group of films added to a 
series which had already been made of the records from South Union Shaker 
colony and some from Pleasant Hill constitutes a significant body of material 
for the study of the sect. There are twelve reels of film, and positive copies are 
available for purchase. Further information may be obtained by-writing to: Photo- 
graphic Service, Margaret I. King Library, University of Kentucky, Lexington. 


The National Historical Publications Commission, to further President Harry 
S. Truman’s suggestions (reported in the August, 1950, issue of the Journal), 
has made a preliminary survey of the possibility of publication of papers of out- 
standing Americans in many fields of endeavor. The Commission solicited the 
opinions of scholars in American history, who suggested the names of sixty-one 
persons whose papers should be made available by comprehensive publication. 
The preliminary report of the Commission contains provocative suggestions re- 
garding the publication of the papers. The report may be obtained from Philip 
M. Hamer, Executive Director, National Historical Publications Commission, 
National Archives Building, Washington 25, D. C. 


ARTICLES ON THE STATES OF THE UPPER SOUTH 


“Dr. Charles Carroll—Land Speculator, 1730-1755,” by R. Bruce Harley, in 
Maryland Historical Magazine (June). 

“The Abbey, or Ringgold House, at Chestertown, Maryland,” by Raymond B. 
Clark, Jr., ibid. 

“A Commentary on Certain Words and Expressions Used in Maryland,” by 
William B. Marye, ibid. 

“Maryland as a Source of Food Supplies During the American Revolution,” by 
Harold T. Pinkett, ibid. (September). 

“Sotterley, St. Mary's County,” by Marian McKenna, ibid. 

“Thomas Gerard and His Sons-in-Law,”” by Edwin W. Beitzell, ibid. 

“Silas Warner's Journal,” by George B. Scriven, ibid. 

“John Tyler: Our First Accidental President,” Parts I and II, by Henry King 
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Siebeneck, in the Western Pennsylvania Historical Magazine (March and 
June). 

“The Role of Virginia and Virginians in the Early History of Southwestern 
Pennsylvania,” by Alfred P. James, ibid. (March). 

“Contributions of Virginians in Oregon, 1850,” by Harvey E. Tobie, in Oregon 
Historical Quarterly (June). 

“The Strachey Family, Sutton Court, and John Locke,” by Charles Richard San- 
ders, in the Virginia Magazine of History and Biography (July). 

“The Seaborne Trade of Virginia in Mid-Eighteenth Century: Port Hampton,” 
by Francis Carroll Huntley, ibid. 

“Old Hampton Academy,” by Ethel Garber, in Tyler's Quarterly Historical and 
Genealogical Magazine (July). 

“Legal Education in North Carolina, 1820-1860,” by Fannie Memory Farmer, 
in the North Carolina Historical Review (July). 

“David Crockett and North Carolina,” by James Atkins Shackford, sbid. 

“The Professional Theater in Wilmington, 1870-1900,” by Donald J. Rulfs, 
ibid. 

“The Editorial Experiences of Joseph Gales, 1786-1794,” by W. H. G. Army- 
tage, ibid. 

“Nathan Goff—West Virginia Orator and Statesman,” by Leonard M. Davis 
and James H. Henning, in West Virginia History (July). 

“The McNeill Rangers: A Study in Confederate Guerrilla Warfare,” by Simeon 
Miller Bright, ibid. 

“The Kentucky Frontier in 1792,” by Pratt Byrd, in the Filson Club History 
Quarterly (July). 

“William Whitley, 1749-1813,” Part II, by Charles G. Talbert, tbid. 

“Benjamin Bosworth Smith, Early Kentucky Clergyman,” by W. Robert Insko, 
in the Register of the Kentucky Historical Society (July). 

“John Fleming, Pioneer of Fleming County,” by R. S. Cotterill, ibid. 

“Kansas and Slavery in Two Lexington, Kentucky Newspapers—1857,” by Will 
D. Gilliam, Jr., bid. 

“The Imprisonment of British Officers in the Frankfort Penitentiary During the 
War of 1812,”’ by Evelyn Crady Adams, ibid. 

“Robert Whyte, Agrarian, Lawyer, Jurist,” by Enoch L. Mitchell, in Tennessee 
Historical Quarterly (March). 

‘James Hays Piper, a Sketch,” by Curtis Carrol Davis, ibid. 

“The Missouri Radicals and the Election of 1864,” by William Frank Zornow, 
in Missouri Historical Review (July). 

“The Anti-Horse Thief Association of Northeast Missouri,” by Minnie M. 
Brashear, ibid. 

“Jeremiah Hubbard, Hoosier Schoolmaster and Friends Missionary among the 
Indians,” by Ezra Brainerd, in the Chronicles of Oklahoma (Spring). 
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“William Penn Adair,” by Cherrie Adair Moore, ibid. 

“Early History of the Oklahoma Education Association,” by Oscar Davison, 

ibid. 

“Oklahoma’s Million Acre Ranch,” by Melvin Harrel, ibid. 

“North Fork Town,” by Carolyn Thomas Foreman, ibid. 

“Elizabeth Jacobs Quinton, Centenarian,” by Mrs. C. M. Whaley, ibid. (Sum- 

mer). 

“John Jumper,’ by Carolyn Thomas Foreman, sbid. 

“Seminole in Mexico, 1850-1861,” by Kenneth W. Porter, sbid. 

“Early History of Catesby and Vicinity,” by F. P. Rose, tbid. 

“Survey of Education in Eastern Oklahoma from 1907 to 1915,” by Joe C. 
Jackson, ibid. 


DocuUMENTS AND COMPILATIONS ON THE STATES OF THE UPPER SOUTH 


“An Unpublished Letter of ‘Parson’ Weems,” edited by Alexander M. Saunders, 
in Maryland Historical Magazine (September). 

“Edmund Pendleton on the Virginia Resolves,” edited by Edmund S. Morgan, 
ibid. (June). 

“Letters of Sarah Nicholas Randolph to Hugh Blair Grigsby,” edited by Clayton 
Torrence, in the Virginia Magazine of History and Biography (July). 
“Letters from North Carolina to Andrew Johnson,” continued, edited by Eliza- 

beth Gregory McPherson, in the North Carolina Historical Review (July). 

“The Early Campaigns in North Carolina as Seen Through the Eyes of a New 
Jersey Soldier,” continued, edited by Edmund J. Cleveland, Jr., in Proceed- 
ings of the New Jersey Historical Society (July). 

“Correspondence Concerning the Printing of the Public Laws in Kentucky, 1802- 
1821,” transcribed by June Ryon Lucke, in the Filson Club History Quar- 
terly (July). 

“The Governors of Kentucky [1792-1824},”’ continued, by Orlando Brown, 
edited by G. Glenn Clift, in the Register of the Kentucky Historical Society 
(July). 

“Efforts for an Army Camp at Tullahoma, 1916-1917,” edited by Jesse C. Burt, 
Jr., in Tennessee Historical Quarterly (March). 

“The Missouri Reader: Americans in the Valley,” Part IV, edited by Ruby 
Matson Robins, in Missouri Historical Review (July). 

“A Clay Countian’s Letters of 1834,” edited by William D. Hoyt, Jr., ibid. 


ARTICLES ON THE STATES OF THE LOWER SOUTH 


“Ante-Bellum Milling in South Carolina,’ by Ernest M. Lander, Jr., in the 
South Carolina Historical and Genealogical Magazine (July). 
“The South Carolina College Duel of 1833,” by William E. Walker, ibid. 
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“Industrialism in Ante Bellum Charleston,” by Leonard Price Stavisky, in the 
Journal of Negro History (July). 

“Negroes and the Seminole War, 1817-1818,” by Kenneth Wiggins Porter, sbid. 

“Historical Background of the Salzburger Emigration to Georgia,” by Milton 
Rubincam, in the Georgia Historical Quarterly (June). 

“The Camilla Riot,’’ by Theodore B. Fitz Simons, Jr., sbid. 

“Elijah Clarke and Anglo-American Designs on East Florida, 1797-1798," by 
Richard K. Murdoch, ibid. (September). 

“An Isochronic Map of Georgia Settlement, 1750-1850,” by Wilbur Zelinsky, 
ibid. 

“The Seminole War: Its Background and Onset,’ by Mark F. Boyd, in the 
Florida Historical Quarterly (July). 

“Rummaging in Alabama’s Backgrounds,” by Albert B. Moore, in the Alabama 
Review (July). 

“Steamboats on the Coosa,”’ by Marvin B. Small, ibid. 

“Medicine and Dentistry in Pioneer Arkansas,” by Walter Moffatt, in the Ar- 
kansas Historical Quarterly (Spring). 

“Albert Pike's First Experiences in Arkansas,’ by Walter Lee Brown, sbid. 

“The Springfield Wagon Company,” by F. P. Rose, sbid. 

“Albert Pike: Citizen Speechmaker of Arkansas,” by Virgil L. Baker, sbid. 
(Summer). 

“Early Camp Meetings in Faulkner County, Arkansas,”” by Margaret Ann Ross, 
ibid. 

“Arkansas Folklore: Its Preservation,” by Otto Ernest Rayburn, ibid. 

“Visiting Statesman’ in Louisiana, 1876,” by Ralph J. Roske, in Mid-America 
(April). 

“John McDonogh: Man of Many Facets,” by Arthur G. Nunrah, in the 
Louisiana Historical Quarterly (January, 1950). 

“Veterans versus Churchwardens,” by Simone de la Souchére Deléry, ibid. 

“The Historical Development of the Texas State Tax System,” by E. T. Miller, 
in the Southwestern Historical Quarterly (July). 

‘James O. Rice: Hero of the Battle on the San Gabriels,” by William L. Mann, 
ibid. 

“The Magee-Gutierrez Expedition,” by Harry McCorry Henderson, ibid. 

“Life and Times in Albuquerque, Texas,” by Roy Sylvan Dunn, ibid. 

“General John Lapham Bullis: Thunderbolt of the Texas Frontier,” Part II, by 
Edward S. Wallace, ibid. 

“Washington Ellsworth Lindsey,” by Ira C. Ihde, in New Mexico Historical 
Review (July). 

“Cristébal de Offate,”” by Agapita Rey, bid. 

“Development of the Cattle Industry in Southern Arizona, 1870's and 80's,” by 
J. J. Wagoner, ibid. 
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DocUMENTS AND COMPILATIONS ON THE STATES OF THE LOWER SOUTH 


“Death Notices from the City Gazette of Charleston, S. C.,”" continued, con- 
tributed by Elizabeth Heyward Jervey, in the South Carolina Historical and 
Genealogical Magazine (July). 

“Dr. Irving's Reminiscences of the Charleston Stage,” continued, edited by Em- 
mett Robinson, ibid. 

“The Journal of Robert Mills, 1828-1830,” edited by Hennig Cohen, bid. 

“Two Forsyth Letters,” edited by Chase C. Mooney, in the Georgia Historical 
Quarterly (June). 

“The Diary of Dr. Basil Manly, 1858-1867,” Part II, edited by W. Stanley 
Hoole, in the Alabama Review (July). 

“Gerstaecker and the Konwells of White River Valley,” translated and edited 
by Clarence Evans, in the Arkansas Historical Quarterly (Spring). 
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Corliss, Carlton . Main Line of Mid- 
America, revd., 279-80. 

Cornelius, Roberta D., The Hist of 
Randolph-Macon Woman's College 
revd., 569-70. 

Cornubia, Confederate blockade-runner, 
185. 

Corwin, Thomas, 391; and 1848 election, 
162-79. 

Cotterill, Robert S., 59, 426; revs. 
Turner's Red Men Calling on the 
Great White Father, 255-56. 

Cotton Textile History Group, meets with 
Association, 57-58. 

Coulter, E. Merton, 50. 

Court of Chancery, S. C., records revd., 
71-72. 

Couts, Cave Johnson, entertains Helen 
Hunt Jackson, 21. 

Cowper, William, abolitionist poetry, 316. 

Cox, John L, calls immigration confer- 
ence, 341. 

Cox, Merlin G., 117. 

Cox, Norman W., 287. 
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Cozens-Hardy, Basil (ed.), The Diary of 
Sylas Neville, 1767-1788, noted, 433. 
Cracker Parties, by Horace Montgomery, 

revd., 90-92. 
Craig, Mrs. L. A., addresses Texas Demo- 
cratic convention for woman suffrage, 


200. 

Craig, Locke, and N. C. parole procedure, 
488. 

Crasman, Herbert, 286. 

Craven, Avery, 59; points out Turner’s 
recognition of southern frontier process, 
9 


Craven, Delle Mullen (ed.), Moragné’s 
The Neglected Thread, revd., 405-406. 

Craven, Wesley Frank (coed. ), The 
Army Air Forces in World War II, Vol. 
IV, revd., 114-15. 

Crawford, Robert G., 581-82. 

Crenshaw, Ollinger, revs. Schlesinger’s 
The American as Reformer, 241-42; 
revs. Cabaniss’ A History of the Uni- 
versity of Mississippi, 418-19. 

Crippen, Lee F., death, 60. 

Crittenden, Christopher, 119, 584. 

Crittenden, John J., compromise resolu- 
tion, 386. 

Cross, Whitney R., The Burned-over Dis- 
trict, revd., 82- 84. 

Crutchfield, William, advises Key to re- 
turn to Chattanooga, 41; carries Chat- 
tanooga resolution to military authori- 
ties, 44. 

Culberson, C. A., endorses Texas woman 
suffrage, 214. 

Culture in Crisis: A Study of the Hopi 
Indians, by Laura Thompson, noted, 
121. 

Cunningham, Minnie Fisher, works for 
woman suffrage in Texas, 204, 206, 
211, 2132. 

Cunningham, William, 518, 526. 

Curtiss, John S., synopsis of paper, 54-55. 

Cuyler, R. M., 190. 


Dabbs, Ellen Lawson, works for woman 
suffrage in Texas, 197, 198. 

Dabney, William A., 288, 581. 

Dale, William P., II, 426; synopsis of 
paper, 49. 

Dallas Morning News, polls Texans on 
woman suffrage, 199. 

Danforth, Grace, Texas suffragist, 198. 

Daniel, Mrs. Carolyn Andrews, 425. 

Darden, Mrs. Ida M., directs Texas anti- 
suffrage campaign, 214. 

Dargan, Marion, 117. 

Davidson, Chalmers G., Friend of the 
People, revd., 252-54. 

Davidson, Elizabeth H. ., Tevs. Moragné’s 
The Neglected Thread, 405-406. 

Davidson, J. P., 154. 
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Davis, Curtis Carroll, 118-19. 

Davis, Edwin A., 59, 60; revs. Carter 
and Ragusin’s Gulf Coast Country, 
577-78. 

Davis, Jefferson, of Ark., pleads for re- 
form school, 479. 

Davis, Richard Beale (ed.), “The South- 
ern Dilemma: Two Unpublished Let- 
ters of Paul Hamilton Hayne,” 64-70. 

Davis, William Columbus, The Last Con- 
quistadores, noted, 122. 

Deaton, W. N., appeals for segregation of 
juvenile offenders, 480. 

Deavor, James P., death, 60. 

De Bow, J. D. B., spokesman for south- 
ern education, 309 ff.; and slavery ex- 
pansion, 441-61. 

De Bow’s Review, on southern education, 


309 ff.; and slavery expansion, 442-61. 

Declaration of indesioan and What 
It Means Today, by Edward Dum- 
bauld, revd., 552-53. 

De Grazia, Alfred, Public and Republic, 
revd., 416-17. 

Dekker, Thomas, play quoted, 69. 

Dennison, William, appoints delegates to 
Washington Peace Conference, 384, 
386, 390, 391. 

Deutsch, Harold C., 118. 

Diary of Sylas Neville, 1767-1788, ed. by 
Basil Cozens-Hardy, noted, 433. 

Diaz-Soler, Luis M., synopsis of paper, 


49. 

Dickens, Charles, compared to Cable, 
152. 

Dickinson, Sam D., 429. 

Dillingham-Lodge bill, denounced by 
Birmingham Age-Herald, 357. 

Diplomacy and Indian Gifts: Anglo- 
French Rivalry Along the Ohio and 
Northwest Frontiers, 1748-1763, by 
Wilbur R. Jacobs, revd., 397-98. 

Dobie, J. Frank, introduction to Siringo’s 
A Texas Cowboy, noted, 120. 

Dodd, Lamar, revs. Barker's American 
Painting, 244-45. 

Dodge, William E., meets Cable, 158. 

Doherty, William T., Jr., 581. 

Donaghey, George W., denounces convict 
lease system, 475. 

Donald, David, synopsis of paper, 56-57. 

Donelson, Andrew Jackson, makes sug- 
gestion to Polk on tariff, 514. 

Donnell, Forrest C., papers, 289. 

Doster, James F., synopsis of paper, 58. 

Douglas, Stephen A., historical impor- 
tance, 178. 

Douglass, Elisha P., 579. 

Douglass, Frederick, 520, 523; biography 
revd., 257-58. 

Drake, Thomas E., Quakers and Slavery 
in America, revd., 80-81. 


Draughton, Ralph B., 429. 
Dred Scott decision, Hitchcock comments 


on, 3 

Driver, Leota S., revs. Van Doren’s The 
Letters of Benjamin Franklin & Jane 
Mecom, 250-51. 

Duff, Stella F. (co-comp.), Virginia 
Gazette Index, 1736-1780, revd., 251- 


52. 

Duffy, John, 580. 

Dumbauld, Edward, The Declaration of 
Independence and What It Means To- 
day, revd., 552-53. 

Duncalf, Frederic, 286. 

Duncan, D. G., suppresses grand jury re- 
= against La. lottery, 142; resigns 

om Picayune, 144. 

Duncan, R. Bingham, 428. 

Dupre, George W., charges Howard con- 
trols Picayune, 144. 

Durant, Henry, develops University of 
California, 21. 

Durden, Robert F., “J. D. B. De Bow: 
Convolutions of a Slavery Expansion- 
ist,” 441-61. 

Dwellings of Colonial America, by 
Thomas Tileston Waterman, revd., 
74-76. 

Dyer, Brainerd, revs. Woodford’s Lewis 
Cass, 260-61. 


Dyer, John P., 287; is of paper, 57; 
The Gallant Hood revd., 96-98; revs. 
Stokes’s The Savannah, 283-84. 

Early, Jubal, employed by La. lottery, 
145. 

Easterby, J. Harold, 59; Guide to the 
Study and Reading of South Carolina 
History, revd., 115-16; (ed.), The 
Colonial Records of South Carolina, 
revd., 544-45. 

Eastern Shore of Maryland and Virginia, 
ed. by Charles B. Clark, revd., 246-48. 

East Tennessee Historical Society, meet- 
ings, 289, 429. 

East Tennessee Relief Association, organ- 
ized, 36. 

Eaton, Clement, 49, 59, 60, 118, 427. 

Eaton, John H., 493. 

Eccleston, Robert, diary revd., 263-64. 

Eder, Phanor J., A Comparative Survey 
of Anglo-American and Latin-Ameri- 
can Law, noted, 124. 

Edmonds, Helen G., The Negro and 
Fusion Politics in North Carolina, 1894- 
1901, revd., 566-67. 

Education, books on revd., 108, 110-11, 
418-21, 569-72; southern Negro, book 
on noted, 123; southern, advocated for 
Southerners, 303-27. 

Eister, Allen W., The United States and 
the — Powers, 1889-1906, noted, 
292-93. 
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Elliott, Caroline Phoebe, 376. 

Elliott, Kenneth W., revs. The Establish- 
ment of Canadian Diplomatic Status at 
Washington, 576-77. 

Elliott, Rev. Stephen, warns of dangers 
to Union, 364. 

Elliott, Stephen (1771-1830), biographi- 
cal sketch, 362; plans for Southern Re- 
view, 379. 

Elliott, William (1761-1808), biographi- 
cal sketch, 361-62. 

Elliott, William (1788-1863), as S. C. 
nonconformist, 361-81; education, 362- 
63; manages plantations, 363; as po- 
litical leader, 363-69; as progressive 
agriculturist, 363-75; as writer, 376-81. 

Ellis, A. C., edits Texas woman suffrage 


newspaper, 212. 

Ellis, Elmer, 426; revs. Gottschalk’s 
Understanding History, 238. 

Ellison, William Henry, A Self-governing 
Dominion, noted, 292. 

Emory, Frederic, Queen Anne’s County, 
Maryland, revd., 79-80. 

Engelman, Uriah Z., collaborates in Rez- 
nikoff's The Jews of Charleston, revd., 
109-10. 

Essene, Frank J., revs. Waters’ Masked 
Gods, 578. 

Establishment of Canadian Diplomatic 
Status at Washington, by John S. Gal- 
braith, revd., 576-77. 

Ethridge, Mark F., 118. 

Eubanks, John Evans, Ben Tillman's 
Baby, revd., 271-72. 

Evans, Clarence, 429. 

Evans, Frank E., 288. 

Evolution of Our Latin-American Policy: 
A Documentary Record, ed. by James 
W. Gantenbein, revd., 112-14. 

Ewing, Finis, Ill., evangelist, 12. 

Ewing, Thomas, Ohio representative at 
Washington Peace Conference, 384. 
Ezell, John S., “A Southern Education 

for Southrons,” 303-27. 


Fairman, Charles, American Constitu- 
tional Decisions, noted, 292. 
Farmers’ Alliances, favor restriction of 
immigration, 345-46. 
Fayssoux, Peter, biography revd., 252-54. 
Federal Records of World War II, comp. 
by Philip M. Hamer, noted, 432. 
Felton, Mrs. Rebecca, 477. 
Felton, William H., 477. 
Ferguson, Jame: * exas governor, im- 
ached, 210. 
Fife, Iline, synop.. “per, 50. 
vie tke Hakan Ley ne of the Archivist 
t Records, State of Mary- 
land, noted, 422. wicca 
Finney, Robert T., 287. 
Finnigan, Annette, Texas suffragist, 201, 
202, 204. 
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Finnigan, Elizabeth, Texas suffragist, 201. 

Finnigan, Katherine, Texas suffragist, 201. 

Fishwick, Marshall W., synopsis of paper, 
56; Virginians on Olympus, revd., 549- 
51. 

Fite, Gilbert C., 287, 428. 

Fitzhugh, George, 461. 

Fleet, Elizabeth, death, 60. 

Fleming, Donald, John William Draper 
and the Religion of Science, revd., 282- 


83. 

Fletcher, Mrs. Inglis, 119, 428. 

Florida, books on revd., 99-101, 272-74, 
395-96, 547-48; establishes immigra- 
tion bureau, 338. 

Florida’s Golden Sands, by Alfred Jack- 
son Hanna and Kathryn Abbey Hanna, 
revd., 100-101. 

Folksongs of Florida, ed. by Alton C. 
Morris, revd., 99-100. 

Follett, Oran, receives letters from Gid- 
dings, 163, 167; receives letter from 
Corwin, 176. 

Folsom, Mrs. Mariana, Texas suffragist, 
198. 

Foner, Philip S., The Life and Writings 
of Frederick Douglass, Vols. I and II, 
revd., 257-58. 

Forbes, Theodore M., 58. 

Ford, Guy Stanton, 287. 

Forrest, Nathan B., terrorizes Chatta- 
nooga, 28. 

Foster, Ephraim H., resigns as senator 
from Tenn., 502. 

Fowler, Harlan D., Camels to California, 
revd., 264-65. 

Fowler, Harold L., 428. 

Franklin, Benjamin, correspondence with 
Jane Mecom revd., 250-51. 

Franklin, John Hope, 426. 

Frantz, Joe B., Gail Borden, revd., 555-56. 

Fraser, Jessie Melville, 286. 

“Freedman’s Case in Equity,” by Cable, 
reaction to, 138-39. 

Freedmen’s Bureau, Chattanooga office 
opened, 45. 

Freeman, D. S., reports on Va. convicts, 
471. 

Free-Soil party, formed, 176; in 1848 
Ohio canvass, 176-78. 

Freiberg, Malcolm, 579. 

Friend of the People: The Life of Dr. 
Peter Fayssoux, Charleston, South 
Carolina, by Chalmers G. Davidson, 
revd., 252-54. 

Friendly Mission: John Candler’s Letters 
from America, 1853-1854, ed. by Gayle 
Thornbrough, revd., 557-58. 

Frier, Charles, 429. 

Frierson, J. Nelson, introduction to 
Gregorie’s Records of the Court of 
Chancery of South Carolina, 1671- 
1779, revd., 71-72. 
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Fry, Mrs. Elizabeth, works for woman 
suffrage in Texas, 198, 200-201. 
Futrell, Frank, 287. 


Galbraith, John S., The Establishment of 
Canadian Di Diplomatic Status at Wash- 
ington, revd., 576-77. 
Gail Borden: Dairyman to a Nation, by 
Joe B. Frantz, revd., 555-56 
Gaines, bm H., Jr., tT, 2 288. 
Gallant Hood, by "john P. Dyer, revd., 


96-98. 

Gantenbein, James W. (ed.), The Evolu- 
tion of Our Latin-American Policy, 
revd., 112-14. 

Garner, John Edwin, collection of works 
noted, 122. 

Garrison, William Lloyd, 458, 520, 523. 

Gary, Frank B., opposes immigration 
from southern Europe, 352. 

Gates, Paul W., revs. Corliss’ Main Line 
of Mid-America, 279-80. 

Gayarré, Charles, joins New Orleans 
citizens’ penal reform group, 151. 

General Charles Lee: Traitor or Patriot?, 
by John Richard Alden, revd., 538-44. 

General Who Marched to Hell: William 
Tecumseh Sherman and His March to 
Fame and Infamy, by Earl Schenck 
Miers, revd., 563-64. 

“George W. Cable’s Beginnings as a Re- 
former,” by Arlin Turner, 135-61. 

Georgia, books on revd., 90-92, 111-12, 
283-84, 547-49; attitudes on southern 
education for Southerners, 304, 326; 
attitudes toward immigrants, 331, 337, 
348. 

Georgia Department of Archives and 
History, 289; accessions, 431. 

Georgia-Florida Frontier, 1793-1796: 
Spanish Reaction to F rench Intrigue 
and American Designs, by Richard K. 
Murdoch, revd., 547-48. 

Georgia Historical Society, 289; acquisi- 
tions, 120, 290, 586-87. 

Georgia Society for Historical Research, 
meetings, 57, 429. 

German Society, established at Nashville, 
337. 

Gettysburg, book on Lincoln’s speech 
noted, 122. 

Gibbons, Cardinal James, organizes 
Southern Immigration Association, 339. 

Gibson, John M., Physician to the World, 
revd., 276-77. 

Giddings, Joshua, relations with Corwin, 
163, 164, 165-66, 167, 168, 169-70, 
176, 177. 

Gilman, Daniel Coit, develops University 
of California, 21. 

Gilmer, John A., on southern education, 
326. 
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Gleckner, Robert F., 


Glenn, Robert B., me repeal of Chinese 
Exclusion +4 331. 


? 427. 
ohnston, Bourbon Democ- 
1874-1890, revd., 


65. 
Gonzales, John E., 117. 
Goolrick, Chester 'B., 288. 
Gorgas, Josiah, and Confederate ordnance 
makeshifts, 180-93 
—- William C., biography revd., 276- 


Gosse, Edmund, opinion of Cable's 

novels, wg aes 
halk, Louis, Understanding History, 
revd., 238. 

Gourdin, H H. G., 319. 

Govan, Gilbert E. (coauth.), “Chatta- 
nooga under Military Occupation, 
1863-1865,” 23-47. 

Gibb, George —, The Saco-Lowell 
Shops, revd., 

Grady, Henry we New South” address, 
355, 357. 

Graebner, Norman A., “Thomas Corwin 
and the Election of 1848: A Study in 
Conservative Politics,” 162-79. 

Grangers, foster immigration to South, 


G se Uh Ss. H 

rant, ysses wt MS na scine 
67-68; biography tevd., 

Grantham, Dewey W., Jr., rite 427, 428; 
revs. Morison’s The Letters of Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, Vols. I and II, 567-69. 

Graves, Lawrence L., 580. 

Grimes, James M., 582. 

Great Lakes area, northern character of 
settlement, 12-13. 

Greeley, Horace, 382, 448; a 4 in- 
fluen by abolitionist 
= yg + alg of owas 

orwin for presi % 164; ‘ee 
differ from } me 165-66; opinion 
of 1848 Whig platform, 174-75; quoted 
on secession, 

Green, Duff, 
books, 306. 

Green, Fletcher M., 52. 

Green, Philip, 428. 

Greene, William, receives letters from 
Corwin, 165-66, 168, 173. 

Gregorie, Anne King (ed.), Records of 
the Court of Chancery of South Car- 
olina, 1671-1779, revd., 71-72; revs. 
Easterby’s Guide to the S 
Er of South Carolina History, 

Gregory, Gladys, 582. 

Griffin, Clarence W., 584. 

Griffith, Goldsborough S., 
southern reformatories, 477. 


advocates southern §text- 


reports on 
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Griffith, Lucille (ed.), Yours Till Death, 
revd., 408-409. 

Groesbeck, William S., Ohio representa- 
tive at Washington Peace Conference, 
384. 

Grover, Wayne C., 287. 

Grundy, Felix, 493. 

Guadalupe Hidalgo, Treaty of, Corwin 
condemns, 166; revives slavery issue, 
174. 

Guide to the Microfilm Collection of 
Early State Records, revd., 423-24. 

Guide to the Study and Reading of South 
Carolina History: A General Classified 
Bibliography, by J. H. Easterby, revd., 
115-16. 

Guillotte, J. V., supports Cable’s reforms, 
149-50. 

Gulf Coast Country, by Hodding Carter 
and Anthony Ragusin, revd., 577-78. 
Gulf Plains, southern character of settle- 

ment, 12-13. 

Gum arabic, shortage affects Confederate 
Ordnance Bureau, 192. 

Gunderson, Robert Gray (ed.), “Letters 
from the Washington Peace Conference 
of 1861,” 381-92. 

Guthrie, James B., 161. 

Gutsch, Milton R., 582. 


Hackett, Charles W., 288, 425. 

Hafen, LeRoy R. (ed.), Ruxton of the 
Rockies, noted, 432. 

Hale, E. J., denounces northern teachers, 
322. 

Hale, Oron J., 59, 60, 580. 

Hale, William Harlan, Horace Greeley, 
revd., 87-88. 

Hall, Claude H., 581. 

Hall, Clifton L. (coauth.), Readings in 
American Educational History, revd., 
570-71. 

Hall, Willard P., op 

Hall, Wilmer L. (ed.), The Vestry Book 
of the Upper Parish, Nanse 
County, Virginia, revd., 546-47. 

Hamer, Philip M. (comp.), Federal Rec- 
ords of World War II, noted, 432. 

Hamilton, James, prophesies results of 
Yankeeism, 68. 

Hammersley, W. J., comments on Taylor’s 
nomination, 174. 

Hammond, George P. (coed.), Overland 
to California on the Southwestern Trail, 
1849, revd., 263-64. 

Hammond, James Henry, 461. 

Hammond, John C., analysis of 
processes, 166-67; prediction 
175. 

Hammond, Thomas T., 54, 580. 

Hamrick, Lillian A. (ed.), A Guide to the 
Microfilm Collection of Early State 
Records, revd., 423-24. 
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Hanke, Lewis U., 425. 

Hanna, Alfred Jackson, 427; (coauth.), 
Florida’s Golden Sands, revd., 100-101. 

Hanna, Kathryn Abbey (coauth.), Flor- 
ida’s Golden Sands, revd., 100-101; 
revs. Appleton’s Indian Art of the 
Americas, 396-97. 

Hanna, William, 522. 

Harbaugh, William, 580. 

Harnsberger, Caroline Thomas, The 
Lincoln Treasury, revd., 265-66. 

Harper, Robert S., Lincoln and the Press, 
revd., 410-11. 

Harper, William, 365. 

Harrington, Fred H., 428-29; revs. Com- 
mager’s The American Mind, 104-106. 

Harris, Jeremiah, becomes editor of 
Nashville Union, 499. 

Harris, Joel Chandler, biography revd., 
101-102. 

Harris, Robert Leigh, 117. 

Harrison, Joseph H., 288. 

Harrison, William Henry, nomination sur- 
prises Polk, 505. 

Hart, James D., The Popular Book, revd., 
393-94. 

Hart, James Pinckney, 584. 

Hart, Val, The History of American 
Roads, noted, 291. 

Hartford, Conn., book on Mark Twain 
noted, 121-22. 

Harvard College, Stephen Elliott attends, 
362; William Elliott attends bicenten- 
nial, 377. 

Harvard Studies in Business History, XV, 
revd., 86-87; XVI, revd., 85-86. 

Harvard University, southern students, 
1837-1861, 310; compared with Uni- 
versity of Virginia, 322. 

Harwell, Richard B., revs. Morris’ Folk- 
songs of Florida, 99-100; (ed.), Songs 
of the Confederacy, revd., 561-62. 

Hawkins, Jacob, sues Picayune, 145. 

Hawkins, Walace, The Case of John C. 
Watrous, revd., 262-63. 

Hayes, Mrs. Rebecca Henry, works for 
woman suffrage in Texas, 196, 197, 
198, 200-201. 

Hayne, Paul Hamilton, letters, 64-70. 

Hayne, Robert Y., prophesies results of 
Yankeeism, 68. 

Hays, Mrs. J. E., 427. 

Heacock, Walter D., 427. 

Heard, Alexander (coauth.), Southern 
Primaries and Elections, 1920-1949, 
noted, 123. 

Hearn, Lafcadio, crusades in New Or- 
leans paper, 140-41. 

Hegeman, D. V., notes Thomas’ Ameri- 
kanische Dichter und die Deutsche 
Literatur, 433. 

— Hinton R., 459; points out lack 
of southern publishers, 311. 
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Hemp, in frontier Mo., 218-19; history in 
Ky. revd., 402-404. 

Hemphill, W. Edwin, 434. 

Henderson, Richard, elected mayor of 
Chattanooga, 42. 

Hendricks, Garland A., Biography of a 
Country Church, noted, 293. 

Henry C. Carey and American Sectional 
Conflict, by George Winston Smith, 
revd., 558-59. 

Henry, J. Milton, 582-83. 

Henry, Robert S., revs. Dyer’s The Gal- 
lant Hood, 96-98. 

Here They Once Stood: The Tragic End 
of the Apalachee Missions, by Mark F. 
Boyd, revd., 395-96. 

Heriott, Edwin, advocates southern edu- 
cation, 307, 318-19, 325. 

Hesseltine, William B., revs. Randall’s 
Constitutional Problems Under Lincoln, 
266-67; Confederate Leaders in the 
New South, revd., 270-71. 

Hester, H. G., joins New Orleans citizens’ 
penal reform group, 151. 

Heymann, Michael, works for prison re- 
form in La., 471. 

Heyward, Duncan C., favors immigration 
to S. C., 331. 

Higginbotham, Sanford W., 118, 581. 

High Time to Tell It, by Mary Alves 
Long, revd., 103-104. 

Hildreth, Richard, history attacked by De 
Bow, 315. 

Hill, Margaret, marries Ralston, 217. 

Hilldrup, Robert Leroy, 288. 

Historians and Their Craft: A Study of 
the Presidential Addresses of the Amer- 
ican Historical Association, 1884-1945, 
by Herman Ausubel, revd., 239-41. 

Historical Society of North Carolina, 
meetings, 119, 428. 

Historical Study of the Educational 
Agencies of the Southern Baptist Con- 
vention, 1845-1945, by Edith Clysdale 
Magruder, revd., 571-72. 

Historiography, books on revd., 238-41. 

History: Its Purpose and Method, by C. J. 
Renier, revd., 238-39. 

History of Randolph-Macon Woman's 
College: From the Founding in 1891 
Through the Year of 1949-1950, by 
Roberta D. Cornelius, revd., 569-70. 

History of the Baptists, by Robert G. 
Torbet, revd., 245-46. 

History of the Hemp Industry in Ken- 
tucky, by James F. Hopkins, revd., 
402-404. 

History of the University of Mississippi, 
by James Allen Cabaniss, revd., 418-19. 

Hitchcock, Peter, Jr., letters from brother 
Reuben at Washington Peace Confer- 
ence, 385-92. 
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Hitchcock, Reuben, Ohio representative 
at Washington Peace Conference, 384; 
letters, 385-92. 

Hobby, W. P., works for woman suffrage 
in Texas, 210, 211-12, 215. 

Hoffman, J. Wesley, revs. Renier’s 
History, 238-39. 

Hofstadter, Richard, revs. Fleming’s John 
William Draper ‘and the Religion of 
Science, 282-83. 

Hogue, Arthur Reed (ed.), Charles Sum- 
ner, revd., 411-12. 

Holbrook, A. M., fights La. lottery, 142- 


45. 

Hollar, E. Cleveland, 583. 

Holley, Horace, Ky. educator, 12. 

Hollon, W. Eugene, 582. 

Holmes, Abiel, 377. 

Holst, Hermann E. von, history influenced 
by abolitionist _- anda, 16. 

Hood, James its Chattanooga 
Gazette, 28; iad to Tenn. legisla- 
ture, 39. 

Hood, John B., biography revd., 96-98. 

Hooper, Ben W., starts prison reforms in 
Tenn., 473. 

Hopkins, James F., A History of the 
Hemp Industry in Kentucky, revd., 
402-404. 

Hopi, book on noted, 121. 

Horace Greeley: Voice of the People, by 
William Harlan Hale, revd., 87-88. 
Horine, Emmet Field _ Gibson's Phy- 

sician to the World, 27 

Horton, Valentine, Ohic. a at 
Washington Peace Conference, 384, 
390, 391. 

Hosch, J. Alton, revs. Williams’ Hugo L. 
Black, 275-76. 

Houston, Mrs. Elizabeth Good, Texas suf- 
fragist, 201. 

Houstouns of Georgia, by Edith Duncan 
Johnston, revd., 548-49. 

Howard, Charles +. Cable attacks, 141- 
42; seeks control of Picayune, 142-45. 

Howells, William Dean, opinion of 
Cable’s novels, 135. 

Howes, Edward H. (coed.), Overland to 
California on the Southwestern Trail, 
1849, revd., 263-64. 

Hoyt, William D., Jr., revs. Emory’s 
Queen Anne’s County, Maryland, 79- 
80; revs. Clark’s The Eastern Shore of 
Maryland and Virginia, 246-48. 

Huckaby, John Keith, 118. 

Huger, Daniel E., 365. 

Hugo L. Black: A Study in the Judicial 
Process, by Charlotte Williams, revd., 
275-76. 

Hughes, T. P., 581. 

Humber, Robert Lee, 119. 

Huse, Caleb, purchases arms in Europe, 
181, 185. 
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Hutchins, Robert Ma 
to Letters from 
88-90. 

Hunter, Beatrice Jones, assists in Hunter's 
Steamboats on the Western Rivers, 
revd., 84-85. 

Hunter, Louis C., Steamboats on the 
Western Rivers, revd., 84-85. 

Hutchinson, Thomas, 579. 

Hyatt, Mrs. G. W., works for woman suf- 
frage in Texas, 195-96. 


Immigration, southern attitudes toward, 
1865-1914, 328-60. 

Imperialism and Social Classes, by Joseph 
A. Schumpeter, noted, 433 

Impressions of Men and Movements at 
the University of North Carolina, by 
Henry McGilbert Wagstaff, revd., 419- 
21. 

Independence, Mo., letters from, 216-37. 

Index to Volumes 1 to 48/49 (Inclusive) 
Records of the Columbia Historical 
Society, comp. by Maud Burr Morris 
and Laurence F. Schmeckebier, noted, 
432. 

Indian Art of the Americas, by Le Roy H. 
Appleton, revd., 396-97. 

Indians, books on revd., 255-56, 396-98, 

78; book on Hopi noted, 121. 

Ingraham, J. H., remarks on education in 
Miss., 304-305. 

Institute of Early American History and 
Culture, announcement, 585-86. 

Irons, George V., 426. 


Jack, Theodore H., revs. Sweet’s Ameri- 
can Culture and Religion, 572-73. 
Jackson, Andrew, historical importance, 
178; friendship with Polk, 493. 
Jackson, C. F., opposes Benton, 225. 
ry Luther P., death, 60; ‘collection, 
431. 


nard, introduction 
d Lewis, revd., 


Jackson, Thomas J., asks for pikes to arm 
Confederate troops, 191. 

Jackson, Helen Hunt, guest of Couts, 21. 

Jackson, W. H., The Texas Stock Direc- 
tory, noted, 124. 

Jacobs, Wilbur R., Diplomacy and Indian 
Gifts, revd., 397-98. 

Jacocks, W. P., 119. 

James, Alfred P., revs. 


pon and Duff's 
— Gazette be 1736-1780, 
251-52 


James Harrod of Kentucky, A Kathryn 
Harrod Mason, revd., 400-40 

“James K. Polk: Tennessee Pebticien,” 
by Powell Moore, 493-516. 

James Sprunt Studies in History and 
Political Science, Vol. 32, revd., 94-96. 

“J. D. B. De Bow: Convolutions of a 
Slavery Expansionist,” by Robert F. 
Durden, 441-61. 
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Jefferson, Thomas, Vol. II of papers revd., 
248-50; on northern ucation of 
southern youth, 303. 

Jefferson Papers of the University of Vir- 
ginia, comp. 7 Constance E. Thurlow 
and Francis L. Berkeley, Jr., noted, 
123-24. 

Jenkins, D. C., suppresses grand jury re- 
port against La. lottery, 142; resigns 
from Picayune, 144. 

Jenkins, William S. (comp.), A Guide to 
the Microfilm Collection of Early State 
Records, revd., 423-24. 

Jenks, William “a 287. 

Jensen, Merrill, revs. Bowen's John 
Adams and the American Revolution, 
76-77; The New Nation, revd., 77-79. 

Jesup, Morris K., meets Cable, 158. 

Jews of Charleston: A ey 
American Jewish Communi y Char. 
les Reznikoff, revd., 109.10." 

Joel Chandler Harris—F olklorist, by Stella 
Brewer Brookes, revd., 101-102. 

John Adams and the American Revolu- 
tion, by Catherine Drinker Bowen, 
revd., 76-77. 

John William Draper and the Religion of 
Science, by Donald Fleming, revd., 
282-83. 

Johnson, Andrew, orders county elections, 
37; nominated for vice-presidency, 38; 
debut in Congress, 509. 

Johnson, Cave, 496. 

Johnson, C. D., death, 60. 

Johnson, Cecil, 118, 428. 

Johnson, Charles A., 580; revs. Torbet’s 
A History of the Baptists, 245-46. 

Johnson, Evans C., 583. 

Johnson, Guion Griffis, revs. Easterby’s 
The Colonial Records of South Car- 
olina, 544-45. 

Johnson, Richard M:, 503. 

Johnston, Edith Duncan, The Houstouns 
of Georgia, revd., 548-49. 

Johnston, Frank, advocates segregation 
of juveniles in Miss. prisons, 481. 

Johnston, Frontis W., 119. 

Johnston, Joseph E., replaces Bragg, 27. 

Johnstone, William, bored in France, 376. 

Jones, James C., opposes Polk in Tenn., 
505, 506, 508. 

Jones, Lewis Pinckney, “William Elliott, 
— Carolina Nonconformist,” 361- 

A 

Jones, Newton B., 288. 

Jones, Mrs. Robert H., 57. 

Jones, Samuel M., 466. 

Jones, Wilbur D., 425. 

Jordan, Daniel H., father of Sarah Ann 
Ralston, 216. 

Jordan, D. W.., letters from Ralston, 218- 
37. 
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jonian, Weymouth T., synopsis of paper, 


mm Phi aie Bh, revs. Hanna and Han- 
na’s Florida’s Golden Sands, 100-101; 
revs. Moorman’s Pioneer Doctor, 421- 


22. 
Journal of Southern History, circulation, 
60-61 


Journals and Journeymen: A Contribu- 
tion to the History of E. American 
Newspapers, by Clarence S. Brigham, 
noted, 293. 

Judge, Jonathan J., 321. 

Julian, George W. , describes Corwin, 178- 
79. 


Kansas, Missourians interfere in elections, 
233-34. 

Keller, Ellen, argues for Texas woman 
suffrage, 198. 

—_ William Pitt, hostile to Picayune, 


Kendall, Amos, 500. 

Kengorlay, Count de, entertains William 
Elliott in Paris, 374. 

Kentucky, books on revd., 400-404; seeks 
immigrants, 340, 342. 

Kentucky Historical Society, 430. 
Kentucky Mayor: The Humor and Philos- 
phy of John Edwin Garner, Win- 
chester's First Citizen of Yesteryear, 
by W. C. Caywood, Jr., noted, 122. 

Key, David M., problems of returning to 
Chattanooga, 41-42. 

Kibler, Lillian, revs. Smith’s A Charles- 
tonian’s Recollections, 1846-1913, 102- 
103. 

Kiger, Joseph C., 
Baby, 271-72. 
Kinard, James, 288. 
King, Hawkins, Hayne wishes to see, 69. 
King, Preston, joins Free-Soil party, 176. 
Kinzer, Robert H. (coauth.), The Negro 

in American Business, noted, 292. 


Kipnis, Ira, 580. 
Kirkpatrick, Evron M. (coed.), The 
and the Politician, 


People, Politics, 
noted, 123. 

Kirwan, Albert D., Revolt of the Red- 
necks, revd., 412-13. 

Klingberg, Frank J., revs. Butts’s The 
American Tradition in Religion and 
Education, 108; revs. Brady’s Com- 
merce and Conquest in East Africa, 
556-57. 

Knapp, Frank A., Jr., 428. 

Knight, Edgar W. (coed.), Readings in 
American Educational History, revd., 
570-71. 

Knoles, George Harmon, revs. Hammond 
and Howe's Overland to California on 
the Southwestern Trail, 1849, 263-64. 


revs. Ben Tillman's 
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Knox County, Tenn., book of census re- 
turns 120-21. 

Kolb, Charles F., 581. 

Kooker, Arthur R., revs. Thomas’ Theo- 
dore Weld, 406-408. 

Kraehe, Enno E., 289. 

Ku Klux Klan, revived in 1915, 328, 360. 

Kurtz, Wilbur, Sr., synopsis of paper, 57. 


Lafayette, Marquis de, William Elliott 
entertains, 363. 
Lair, od revs. ees Songs of the 


Confederacy, 561-62 
Larue, Edgard, 154 


Last eee mal The Spanish Inter- 
vention in Peru and Chile, 1863-1866, 
by William Columbus Davis, noted, 
122. 

Latourette, Kenneth Scott, foreword to 
Torbet’s A History of the Baptists, 
revd., 245-46. 

Lathrop, Barnes F., 582. 

Laughlin, Samuel H., 504. 

Laurens, Franklin D., 582. 

Leary, Lewis, The Literary Career of 
Nathaniel Tucker, 1750-1807, revd., 
551-52. 

Leavitt, Joshua, textbook comments on 
slavery, 316. 

Leavitt, Sturgis E., 288; (co-comp.), The 
Southern Humanities Conference and 
Its Constituent Societies, noted, 290-91. 

LeConte, Joseph, develops University of 
California, 21. 

Lee, Robert E., 193. 

Lee, Umphrey, 583. 


Lefler, Hugh Feinage (coed.), The 
Papers of Walter Clark, Vol. Ul, revd., 
106-107. 


Leisy, Ernest E., 287. 

Lenox, James, aids Chalmers’ work for 
Free Church of Scotland, 526-28; let- 
ter to Chalmers, 528-32. 

Lester, Malcolm, 288. 

Letters from Lloyd Lewis Showing Steps 
in the Research ag * his Biography of 
U. S. Grant, rev 

“Letters from the Washington Peace 
Conference of 1861,” ed. by Robert 
Gray Gunderson, 382-92. 

Letters of Benjamin Franklin & Jane 
Mecom, ed. by Carl Van Doren, revd., 
250-51. 

Letters of Theodore Roosevelt, ed. by 
ry} E. Morison, Vols. I and II, ey 


Lewis, Archibald R., 427; synopsis of 
paper, 51-52. 
Lewis, George, recruits funds for Free 


Church of Scotland, 518. 
Lewis, Lloyd, Captain Sam Grant, revd., 
88-90; letters revd., 88-90. 
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Lewis, Samuel, urged to stop Corwin in 
Ohio, 177. 

Lewis, W. H., supervises Rowena Ral- 
ston’s education, 228, 230. 

Lewis, William B., 493. 
Lewis Cass: The Last Jeffersonian, by 
Frank B. Woodford, revd., 260-61. 
Life and Writings of Frederick Douglass, 
by Philip S. Foner, Vols. I and II, 
revd., 257-58. 

Lincoln, Abraham, 
nomination, 172. 

Lincoln and the Press, by Robert S. 
Harper, revd., 410-11. 

Lincoln at Gettysburg, by William E. 
Barton, noted, 122. 

Lincoln Treasury, by Caroline Thomas 
Harnsberger, revd., 265-66. 

Lind, Jenny, fascinates William Elliott, 
378 


supports Taylor's 


Lindsey, Almont, 288. 

Lindsley, Philip, Tenn. educator, 12. 

Link, Arthur S., 59; revs. Brooks and 
Lefler’s The Papers of Walter Clark, 
Vol. II, 106-107. 

Literacy test, for immigrants, southern 
attitudes toward, 346, 360. 

Literary and Philosophical Society of 
South Carolina, headed by Stephen 
Elliott, 362. 

Literary Career of Nathaniel Tucker, 
1750-1807, by Lewis Leary, revd., 551- 
52. 

Literary Lodestone: One Hundred Years 
of California Writing, by Dixon Wecter, 
noted, 291. 

Lively, Robert A., 428. 

Livezey, William E., 582. 

Livingood, James W., 581; (coauth.), 
“Chattanooga under Military Occupa- 
tion, 1863-1865,” 23-47. 

Lobanov-Rostovsky, Andrei A., 118. 

Logan, Rayford W., revs. Record’s The 
Negro and the Communist Party, 574- 


75. 

Loland, H. H., undertakes Calif. trip, 
226. 

Lomax, John A., Songs of the Cattle Trail 
and Cow Camp, noted, 122-23. 

London, L. F., 428. 

Long, Mary Alves, High Time to Tell It, 
revd., 103-104. 

Long, S. A., The Texas Stock Directory, 
noted, 124. 

Longstreet, Augustus B., 305, 321. 

Lopez, Narciso, expedition to Cuba, 451. 

Lord, Francis A., 428. 

Loring, Edward G., 
lectureship, 322. 

Louisiana, lottery company attacked by 
Cable and Picayune, 141-46; estab- 
lishes immigration bureau, 337; penal 
reforms, 472. 


denied Harvard 


Louisiana Historical Society, Cable helps 
found, 157-58. 

Louisiana State University, archival ac- 
quisitions, 586. 

Lowell, James Russell, 316; praises 
Hayne, 65; action pleases Hayne, 66. 

Lumpkin, Joseph H., 526. 

Lundin, C. Leonard, revs. Alden’s Gen- 
eral Charles Lee, 538-44. 

Luttrell, Laura Elizabeth (comp.), 
United States Cenus 1850 for Knox 
County, Tennessee, noted, 120-21. 

Lyman, W. R., 154, 156. 

Lynch, William O., 59; opinion of slavery 
in West, 16. 

Lynching, of immigrants, 344. 

Lyon, F. Emory, works for prison reform 
in Tenn., 472-73. 


Mabry, W. Alexander, revs. Wagstaff’s 
Impressions of Men and Movements at 
the University of North Carolina, 419- 
$1. 

McAnulty, Mrs. Alice, works for woman 
suffrage in Texas, 198, 200. 

Macbeth, James, 520. 

McCain, J. R., 55. 

McCain, William D., 428. 

McCallie, T. H., recollections of fall of 
Chattanooga, 24-25; remains in Chat- 
tanooga, 29. 

McCallum, Mrs. Jane Y., directs Texas 
woman suffrage campaign, 212. 

McCloy, Shelby T., 580. 

McDonough, James V., synopsis of paper, 
50. 

McDuffie, George, prophesies results of 
Yankeeism, 68. 

McFarland, Daniel M., 581. 

Mclver, Colin, 535. 

MackKinney, Loren C., 51, 427. 

McKissick, Mrs. Mary C., works for re- 
form school in S. C., 478. 

McLaurine, W. M., synopsis of paper, 58. 

McLean, John, Corwin considers possible 
presidential candidate, 173. 

McLeod, A. H., 117. 

McMahan, C. A., The People of Atlanta, 
revd., 111-12. 

McMillan, Malcolm C., synopsis of paper, 


i. 

McNeely, John H., 582. 

McRae, D., 319. 

MecWhir, William L., 536. 

Magruder, Edith Clysdale, A Historical 
Study of the Educational Agencies of 
the Southern Baptist Convention, 1845- 
1945, revd., 571-72. 

Main Line of Mid-America: The Story of 
the Illinois Central, by Carlton J. Cor- 
liss, revd., 279-80. 

Major, J. Russell, 426; synopsis of paper, 
52. 
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“Makeshifts of Confederate Ordnance,” 
by Frank E. Vandiver, 180-93. 

Mallet, John William, supervises stand- 
ardization of Confederate ordnance, 
186-87. 

Malone, Dumas, synopsis of paper, 50-51. 

Manakee, Harold R., 427. 

Manual of Government Publications: 
United States and Foreign, by Everett 
S. Brown, revd., 284. 

- Manufacturers Record, attitudes toward 
immigration to South, 331, 335-36, 353, 
354, 358. 

Marr, Robert H., 471. 

Marshall, C. K., demands southern edu- 
cation for Southerners, 312, 313, 314, 
318, 326. 

Martin, S. Walter, revs. Proctor’s Napo- 
leon Bonaparte Broward, 272-74. 

Martin, Thomas P., 57; revs. Navin’s The 
Whitin Machine Works Since 1831, 
86-87. 

Martin-Vegue, George Boyd, 583. 

Maryland, books on revd., 79-80, 246-48, 
422-23. 

Maryland Historical Society, acquisitions, 
119-20, 430. 

Masked Gods: Navaho and Pueblo Cere- 
monialism, by Frank Waters, revd., 
578. 

Mason, George Coen (ed.), The 
Colonial Vestry Book of pata Moo 
Parish, Princess Anne County, Virginia, 
1723-1786, revd., 545-47. 

Mason, James M., opposes land-grant col- 
leges, 324. 

Mason, Kathryn Harrod, James Harrod of 
Kentucky, revd., 400-402. 

Mason, M. M., author of Southern First 
Class Book, 307, 319, 321. 

Mason Smith Family Letters, 1860-1868, 
ed. by Daniel E. Huger Smith et al., 
revd., 267-68. 

Massey, J. C., 466. 

Masterson, William H., 425. 

Mastin, Joseph T., comments on Va. 
prisons, 474. 

Masur, Gerhard, 580. 

Mather, Carol Jean, 426. 

Mathews, Joseph J., 53, 426; revs. 
Craven and Cate’s The Army Air 
Forces in World War II, Vol. IV, 114- 
15. 

Maury, Matthew Fontaine, 454. 

Mayo, Bernard, revs. Dumbauld’s The 
Declaration Bk. Independence and What 
It Means T , 592-53. 

Meade, Robert ‘D. revs. 
Seat of Empire, 73-74. 

Mecom, Jane, correspondence with Frank- 
lin revd., 250-51. 

Men of Good Hope: A Story of American 
Progressives, by Daniel Aaron, revd., 
415-16. 


Bridenbaugh’s 
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Mercury, shortage affects Confederate 
Ordnance Bureau, 191-92. 

Meriwether, R. L., revs. Gregorie’s Rec- 
ords of the Court of Chancery of South 
Carolina, 1671-1779, 71-72. 

Merrill, Horace S., 580. 

= Confederate blockade-runner, 
185. 

Metcalfe, C. B., introduces woman pri- 
mary suffrage bill in Texas legislature, 
210. 

Metzger, Charles H., revs. Barry’s The 
Catholic University of America, 1903- 
1909, 110-11. 

Mexican War, reaction to Corwin’s speech 
on, 162-65; origin of Corwin’s speech 
on, 165-66. 

Miers, Earl Schenck, The General Who 
Marched to Hell, revd., 563-64. 

Migration, South to West, sources, 6-8. 

Milwaukee Civil War Round Table, meet- 
ing, 429. 

Missionary Ridge, siege of Chattanooga 
broken, 24. 

Mississippi, books on revd., 412-14, 418- 
19 


Mississippi Valley Historical Association, 
meeting, 59. 

Missouri, letters from frontier, 216-37. 

Mr. Lincoln’s Army, by Bruce Catton, 
revd., 409-10. 

Mitchell, wt Elizabeth, 426. 

Mitchell, S. School Geography, con 
demned t, Southerners, 314; financial 
success, 319. 


Moffat, Charles H., 287. 

Moffitt, James W., 427, 428, 582. 

Moger, Allen W., 287. 

Money, Confederate, depreciation affects 
Ordnance Bureau, 181-83. 

Monks, George, 428. 

Montgomery, Horace, synopsis of paper, 
55; Cracker Parties, revd., 90-92; revs. 
Brooks’s A Southern Lawyer, 274-75. 

Montulé, Edouard de, Travels in Amer- 
ica, 1816-1817, revd., 404-405. 

Moody, William Penn, 428. 

Mooney, Chase C., 427. 

Moore, A. B., 429. 

Moore, Glover, synopsis of paper, 53-54. 

Moore, John P., 49. 

Moore, Mrs. C. H., elected vice-president 
of Texas Woman Suffrage Association, 
202. 

Moore, Powell, “James K. Polk: Tennes- 
see Politician,” 493-516. 

Moorman, Lewis J., Pioneer Doctor, revd., 


421-22. 

Moragné, Mary E., The Neglected 
Thread, revd., 405-406. 

Morison, Elting E. (ed.), The Letters of 
Theodore Roosevelt, Vols. I and II, 
revd., 567-69. 
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Morris, Alton C. (ed.), Folksongs of 
Florida, revd., 99-100. 

Morris, Maud Burr (co-comp.), Index to 
Volumes 1 to 48/49 (Inclusive) Rec- 
ords of the Columbia Historical Society, 
noted, 432. 

Morton, Oliver P., policy on Washington 
Peace Conference, 383. 

Mullett, Charles F., 426. 

Mundine, T. H., advocates woman suf- 
frage, 194-95. 

Murdoch, Richard K., The Georgia-Flori- 
da Frontier, 1793-1796, revd., 547-48. 

Murray, J. J., 428. 

Murray, Paul, 428; revs. Montgomery's 
Cracker Parties, 90-92. 

Myers, Edward D., 288. 


Napoleon Bonaparte Broward: Florida’s 
Fighting Democrat, by Samuel Proctor, 
revd., 272-74. 

Napoleon III, sponsors Universal Exposi- 
tion, 373; distrusted by William Elliott, 
375. 

Nashville, Tenn., German Society estab- 
lished, 337; accepts Italian immigrants, 


Nashville American, attacks immigrants, 
353. 

Nashville Union, denounced by Jackson, 
498; Harris becomes editor, 499; Polk’s 
difficulties with, 509, 513. 

National American Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation, formed, 196. 

National Archives, accessions, 431, 585. 

National Association Opposed to Woman 
Suffrage, Texas branch formed, 207- 
208. 

National Conference of Charities, Cable 
addresses, 137-38, 159-60. 

National Historical Publications Commis- 
sion, organized, 286-87; preliminary 
report, 587. 

National Prison Association, praises La. 
penal system, 467. 

National Prison Congress, adopts “Decla- 
ration of Principles,” 481-82. 

National Wheel, demands enforcement 
of contract labor laws, 345. 

National Woman's Party, formed in 
Texas, 207. 

Nativism, southern, 1865-1914, 328-60. 

Navin, Thomas R., The Whitin Machine 
Works Since 1831, revd., 86-87. 

—- A., segregates juvenile prisoners, 
478. 

Neglected Thread: A Journal from the 
Calhoun Community, 1836-1842, by 
Mary E. Moragné, revd., 405-406. 

Negro, books on revd., 80-81, 256-58, 
566-67, 574-75; books on noted, 123, 
292; Cable crusades for rights, 138, 
146-47, 160-61; migration out of South, 


328; as farmer contrasted with Italian, 
330 


Negro and Fusion Politics in North Car- 
olina, 1894-1901, by Helen G. Ed- 
monds, revd., 566-67. 

Negro and the Communist Party, by Wil- 
son Record, revd., 574-75. 

Negro in American Business: The Con- 
flict between Separatism and Integra- 
tion, by Robert H. Kinzer and Edward 
Sagarin, noted, 292. 

Neihardt, John G., collection, 289. 

Nevins, Allan, 429. 

New England Anti-Slavery Tract Associa- 
tion, 522. 

New Jersey, College of (Princeton), 
southern students, 1834-1861, 310. 

New Nation: A History of the United 
States During the Confederation, 1781- 
1789, by Merrill Jensen, revd., 77-79. 

New Orleans, in Cable’s novels, 135-37; 
Cable’s early life in, 139-40; Cable’s 
reform efforts in, 140-61; attitudes 
toward immigrants, 331, 340, 344. 

New Orleans Bulletin, carries Cable’s 
antisegregation letter, 146-47. 

New Orleans Item, supports Hearn’s cru- 
sade, 140-41. 

New Orleans Picayune, carries articles by 
Cable, 140-42; fights La. lottery, 142- 
45; rejects Cable’s letter on Negro 
rights, 146-47. 

New Orleans States, denounces new im- 
migrants, 355. 

New Orleans Times-Democrat, attacks 
Cable, 138; carries Cable’s penal re- 
form series, 150-53; reports police sta- 
tion incident, 155. 

Newsome, A. R., 286; death, 583-84. 

New York Charities Aid Association, 
Cable joins, 158. 

New York Times, on Washington Peace 
Conference, 384. 

New York Tribune, on Washington Peace 
Conference, 383. 

Nichols, Madaline Wallis, 117, 425. 

Nichols, Roy F., revs. Smith’s Henry C. 
Carey and American Sectional Conflict, 
558-59. 

Nichols, Theodore E., 582. 

Nicholson, A. O. P., 502. 

Nixon, H. Clarence, critique of presi- 
dential addresses, 5. 

Noblin, Stuart, 581; revs. Long’s High 
Time to Tell It, 103-104. 

Nook Farm: Mark Twain's Hartford 
Circle, by Kenneth R. Andrews, noted, 
121-22. 

Nott, Joseph C., views on slavery, 446. 

Norfolk and Western Railroad, agent de- 
fends southern European immigrants, 
356-57. 
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North Carolina, books on revd., 103-104, 
ag mt 274-75, a 566-67, — 
76; company at Wilmington, > 

North Carolina, University of, condemned 
for appointing northern professor, 322; 
book on revd., 419-21. 

North Carolina Society of County His- 
torians, meetings, 119, 584. 

North Carolina State Department of Ar- 
chives and History, 585. 

North Carolina State Literary and His- 
torical Society, meeting, 119. 

Northrop, Lucius B., manages Confed- 
erate commissary poorly, 189. 

Northwest, Old, history revd., 258-60. 

Nugent, Perry, 150. 


O'Connell, Denis J., book on revd., 110- 
ll. 

Old Northwest: Pioneer Period, 1815- 
1840, Vols. I and II, by R. Carlyle 
Buley, revd., 258-60. 

Oliver, John W., revs. Gibb’s The Saco- 
Lowell Shops, 85-86; revs. Hopkins’ 
A History of the Hemp Industry in 
Kentucky, 402-404. 

Olmsted, Frederick L., quotes advertise- 
ment of southern school, 317. 

Ordnance, makeshifts in Confederate 
army, 180-93. 

Orr, William J., 582. 

Overdyke, W. Darrell (ed.), “A Southern 
Family on the Missouri Frontier: Let- 


ters from Independence, 1843-1855,” | 


216-37. 

Overland to California on the South- 
western Trail, 1849: Diary of Robert 
Eccleston, ed. by George P. Hammond 
and Edward H. Howes, revd., 263-64. 

Owen, Kimbrough, revs. Mason’s The 
Colonial Vestry Book of Lynnhaven 
Parish, Princess Anne County, Virginia, 
1723-1786, and Hall’s The Vestry Book 
of the Upper Parish, Nansemond 
County, Virginia, 1743-1793, 545-47. 

Owens, William A., Texas Folk Songs, 
noted, 433. 

Owsley, Frank L., revs. Commager’s The 
Blue and the Gray, 559-61. 


Palmer, R. R., revs. Ausubel’s Historians 
and Their Craft, 239-41. 
Pankhurst, Mrs. Emmeline, 

with Alice Paul, 207. 
Pannell, Anne Gary, 582. 
Papers of Randolph of Roanoke: A Pre- 

iminary Checklist of His Surviving 

Texts in Manuscript and in Print, 

comp. by William E. Stokes, Jr., and 

Francis Berkeley, Jr., noted, 123-24. 
Papers of Thomas Jefferson, ed. by Julian 

P. Boyd et al., Vol. II, revd., 248-50; 

Vol. III, revd., 398-400. 


associated 


Pa of Walter Clark, ed. by Aubrey 
ee Brooks and Hugh Talmage Lefler, 
a 5 rr 
‘a erson 
ee Thomas Shanks, Vol. I, revd., 


553-55. 
Pargellis, Stanley, revs. Brown’s Manual 
Government Publications. 


, 284. 

Parker, C. Harrison, seeks Cable’s aid, 
141; joins citizens’ penal reform group, 
152. 

Parker, Edward G., Hayne depreciates 
biography of Choate, 66. 

Parker, Fr in, 580. 

Parker, Joel, Harvard fanatic, 322. 

Parley, Peter, History a success, 319. 

Parks, Joseph H., 60. 

Patrick, Rembert W., 59. 

Patrons of Husbandry, foster immigration 
to South, 329, 345. 

Patterson, Lawrence Orr, seeks to estab- 
lish industrial school in S. C., 478. 
Patterson, Mrs. Martha Orr, works for 

S. C. penal reform, 478. 

Patton, James W., 119; revs. Alexander’s 
Political Reconstruction in Tennessee, 
268-70. 

Alice, heads National Woman's 
Party, 207. 

Payne, I. T., assists Cable, 154. 

Pearson, C. C., 119. 

Pell, Herbert C., papers, 289. 

“Penal Reform Movement in the South 
during the Progressive Era, 1890- 
1917,” by Jane Zimmerman, 462-92. 

Penal systems, southern, Cable crusades 
against, 147-61; reform, 462-92. 

Pennsylvania, University of, Medical 
School, southern students, 1830-1861, 
310. 

Pennsylvania Relief Association for East 
Tennessee, aids Chattanooga, 36. 

People of Atlanta: A Demographic Study 
of Georgia's Capital City, by C. A. 
McMahan, revd., 111-12. 

People, Politics, and the Politician: An 
Anthology of American Politics in 
Action, ed. by A. N. Christensen and 
Evron M. Kirkpatrick, noted, 123. 

Percy, Leroy, recommends literacy test 
for immigrants, 359-60. 

Perkins, Howard C., revs. Stampp’s And 
the War Came, 92-94. 

Perkins, John, Jr., denounces northern 
law texts, 317. 

Perry, Benjamin F., 369. 

Peru, book on Spanish intervention noted, 
122. 

Petersburg, Va., difficulties of Czech and 
Slovak colonists, 344. 

Petersen, William J., revs. Hunter's 
Steamboats on the Western Rivers, 84- 
85. 
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Petigru, James L., praises William Elliott, 
365-66, 367. 

Peyton, Balie, attacks Polk, 497. 

Phantom, Confederate blockade-runner 
185. 

Phelps, John Smith, supports Benton, 225. 

Phillips, Edward H., 425. 

Physician to the World: The Life of Gen- 
eral William C. Gorgas, by John M. 
Gibson, revd., 276-77. 

Pierce, Franklin, 443. 

Pillow, Gideon J., 511. 

Pinkney, David H., 426. 

Pioneer Doctor, by Lewis J. Moorman, 
revd., 421-22. 

Plumer, William S., 536. 

Poe, Edgar Allan, 64. 

Poinsett, Joel R., 365. 

Poindexter, W. R., 317. 

Political Reconstruction in Tennessee, by 
Thomas B. Alexander, revd., 268-70. 
Polk, Ezekiel, charged with Toryism, 514. 
Polk, James K., Corwin criticizes war 
policy, 163; slavery expansion view 
agrees with Corwin’s, 165-66; loses 
control of Democrats, 172; historical 
importance, 178; as Tenn. politician, 

493-516. 

Polk, Leonidas, proposes central southern 
university, 323. 
Poole, Bernard L., 

paper, 49. 
Popular Book: A History of America’s 
Literary Taste, by James D. Hart, 
revd., 393-94. 
Populists, oppose immigration, 345, 346- 
47 


426; synopsis of 


Porter, Clyde (co-collector), Ruxton of 
the Rockies, noted, 432. 

Porter, Mae Reed (co-collector), Ruxton 
of the Rockies, noted, 432. 

Posey, Walter B., 48. 

Powderly, Terence V., summons immigra- 
tion officials to Washington, 342. 

Powell, W. T., 117. 

Powers, Richard H., 583. 

Prange, Gordon W., 580. 

Prentiss, Seargeant S., addresses Whig 
convention in Nashville, 515. 

Prior, Granville T., revs. Mason Smith 
Family Letters, 1860-1868, 267-68. 
Prisons, southern, efforts to reform, 147- 

61, 462-92. 

Primm, James, 582. 

Princeton University (College of New 
Jersey ), southern students, 1834-1861, 
310; theological students’ views on 
slavery, 521; influence on Free Church 
of Scotland, 532. 

Proctor, Samuel, Napoleon Bonaparte 
Broward, revd., 272-74. 

Public and Republic: Political Representa- 


tion in America, by Alfred de Grazia, 
revd., 416-17. 

Puckette, Charles McD., revs. Brookes’s 
Joel Chandler Harris—Folklorist, 101- 
102. 

Puryear, Elmer, 583. 


Quackenbos, G. P., De Bow approves 
history text, 321. 

Quakers and Slavery in America, by 
Thomas E. Drake, revd., 80-81. 

Quarles, Benjamin, revs. Drake’s Quakers 
and Slavery in America, 80-81. 

Queen Anne’s County, Maryland: Its 
Early History and Development, by 
Frederic Emory, revd., 79-80. 

Queener, Verton M., 428. 

Quenzel, Carroll, 288. 

Quint, Howard H., 427. 


Rabun, James Z., 581; revs. Wish’s So- 
ciety and Thought in Early America, 
242-44. 

Radkey, Oliver H., 425. 

Ragusin, Anthony (coauth.), Gulf Coast 
Country, revd., 577-78. 

Railroads, books on revd., 279-82; en- 
courage immigration, 333-34. 

Ralston, Ann, 217. 

Ralston, Harry, 217. 

Ralston, John, 217; education, 228, 230; 
plans to buy farm, 230-31; buys farm, 
234-35. 

Ralston, Margaret, 217. 

Ralston, Rowena, 217; education, 228; 
goes East, 231-32; leaves school, 235- 
37. 

Ralston, Samuel, son of Samuel R., 217. 

Ralston, Samuel R., letters, 216-37. 

Ralston, Sarah Ann (Jordan), married, 
216; death, 217, 224-25. 

Ramsdell, Charles W., opinion of slavery 
in West, 16. 

Randall, J. G., Constitutional Problems 
Under Lincoln, revd., 266-67. 

Randolph, John, checklist of papers 
noted, 123-24. 

Raymond, Dora Neill, 286. 

Read, Conyers, 287. 

Reade, Charles, compared to Cable, 152. 

Readings in American Educational His- 
tory, by Edgar W. Knight and Clifton 
L. Hall, a. 570-71. 

Reck, Henry, 580. 

Reconstruction, books on revd., 267-71; 
immigration during, 328 ff. 

Record, Wilson, The Negro and the Com- 
munist Party, revd., 574-75. 

Records of the Court of Chancery of 
South Carolina, 1671-1779, ed. by 
Anne King Gregorie, revd., 71-72. 

Red Men Calling on the Great White 
Father, by Katherine C. Turner, revd., 
255-56. 
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Redding, J. wor They Came in 
Chains, revd., 256-57 

Reeder, Andrew H., governor of Mo., 237. 

Reform movements, books on revd., 80- 
84, 241-42, 257-58, 406-408, 415-16, 
557-58; Cable’s work for, 135-61; 
southern penal, 462-92. 

R. E. Lee, Confederate blockade-runner, 
185. 

Religion, books on revd., 80-84, 108-11, 
546-47, 571-73, 578; in southern 
prisons, 482-84 

Renier, G. }e History, revd., 238-39. 

Revolt of the Rednecks: Mississippi Poli- 
tics, 1876-1925, by Albert D. Kirwan, 
revd., 412-14. 

Rey, Richard R., letter to Jordan, 224-25. 

Reynolds, A. wW., 429. 

Reznikoff, Charles, The Jews of Charles- 
ton, revd., 109-10. 

Rhett, R. B.. Jr., editor of Picayune, 144- 
45. 

Rhett, Robert Barnwell, disgusts William 
Elliott, 267-68. 

Rhodes, James Ford, history influenced 
by abolitionist propaganda, 16. 

Rice, B. M., comments on grading system 
in Tenn. penitentiaries, 486. 

Richardson, J. M., works for southern 
education, 323. 

Richmond Enquirer, condemns northern 
schools, 318. 

Richmond Medical College, 325. 

Rights, Douglas L., 119. 

Riker, Thad W., 425. 

Rippy, J. Fred, 426. 

Rister, Carl Coke, 287. 


Roane, Archibald, condemns northern 
schools, 322. 
Roberts, Lucien E., synopsis of paper, 


54. 

Robinson, William M., Jr., revs. Hawkins’ 
The Case of John C. Watrous, 262-63. 

Robinson, W. Stitt, 288; revs. Fishwick’s 
Virginians on Olympus, 549-51. 

Roddenberry, Seaborn A., favors literacy 
test for immigrants, 354. 

Rodemann, H. William, 581. 

Rosecrans, William E., defeats Bragg, 24. 

Ross, D. Barton, Southern Speaker 
criticized, 321. 

Rowe, Charlotte, aids Texas antisuffrage 
campaign, 214. 

Rowland, Mrs. Dunbar, death, 119. 

Rudolph, E. L., Confederate Broadside 
Verse, revd., 98-99. 

Ruffin, Edmund, scores Liberia and 
Colonization Society, 459. 

Russell, Mrs. A. P., aids Va. reformatories, 
480. 

Russell's 
64-65. 

Russell, Walter L., 427 


Magazine, edited by Hayne, 
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nee t Goan. ed. by LeRoy R. 
Hafen, noted, 432 

Ryan, Mrs. Elizabeth Shreve, 425; revs. 
or The Houstouns of Georgia, 


Saco-Lowell Shops: Textile Machinery 
Building in New England, 1813-1849, 
by George Sweet Gibb, revd., 85-86. 

Sagarin, Edward (coauth. ), The Negro 
in American Business, noted, 292. 

St. John, Isaac M., supervises Confed- 
erate mineral resources, 187-88. 

St. Louis and San Francisco Railroad, re- 
cruits immigrants in Europe, 333-34, 

Salley, Claudia Louise, 426. 

San Antonio Express, polls Texans on 
woman suffrage, 199. 

Sampson, Ronald Victor, 582. 

Sansom, Emma, biographical sketch, 584- 
85 


Savannah, by Thomas L. Stokes, revd., 
283-84. 

Sawyer, Nathaniel, joins Free-Soil party, 
176 


Scholes, Walter V., 117, 426. 

Schreiber, Adolph, aids Cable, 150, 154. 

Scott, Winfield, 383; Corwin supports as 
compromise candidate, 173. 

Schouler, James, history influenced by 
abolitionist propaganda, 16. 

Schroetter, Samuel, 288. 

Schumpeter, Joseph A., Imperialism and 
Social Classes, noted, 433. 

Schlesinger, Arthur M., The American as 
Reformer, revd., 241-42. 

Sears, Alfred B., 55, 287. 

Seat of Empire: The Political Role of 
Eighteenth-Century Williamsburg, by 
Carl Bridenbaugh, revd., 73-74. 

Seddon, James A., 384. 

Seeber, Edward D. (trans.), Montulé’s 
Travels in America, 1816-1817, revd., 
404-405. 


Self-governing Dominion: California, 1849- 


1860, by William Henry Ellison, noted, 
292. 

Sellers, Charles G., Jr., 286, 580. 

Sessums, David, 471. 

Sewanee ( University of the South ), estab- 
lished by Bishop Polk, 323-24, 327. 

Seward, William H., 386; reports Corwin’s 
popularity in Washington, 164; esteems 
Corwin, 170; supports Taylor's nom- 
ination, 172; "describes Corwin, 179. 

Shakespeare, Joseph A., aids Cable’s re- 
forms, 147-48, 149, 154-55. 

Shanks, Henry Thomas (ed.), The Papers 
of W: “illie Person Mangum, Vol. I, revd., 
353-55. 

Shannon, Wilson, governor of Mo., 237. 

Shaw, Anna Howard, addresses Texas 
suffragists, 202-203, 212. 
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Sheppard, Morris, endorses Texas woman 
suffrage, 214. 

Sheppard, William Arthur, death, 60. 

Shepperson, George (ed.), “Thomas 
an the Free Church of Scotland, 
and the South,” 517-37. 

Sherman, John, 386, 391. 

Sherman, Suzanne K., 579. 

Sherman, William T., defeats Johnston, 
28; cripples Confederate Ordnance 
Bureau, 192; book on revd., 563-64. 

Shields, James, opposes Benton, 225. 

Shryock, Richard Harrison, revs. David- 
son’s Friend of the People, 252-54. 

Shumate, Thomas Daniel, 288, 426, 581. 

Silver, James W., 59, 581; revs. Lewis’ 
Captain Sam Grant and Letters from 
Lloyd Lewis, 88-90. 

Simkins, Francis B., 53, 59, 60. 

Simmons, William J., revives Ku Klux 
Klan, 360. 

Simms, William Gilmore, 64, 442; Hayne 
anxious for reputation, 65, 66; writes 
southern textbooks, 306, 319, 320, 321, 
322. 

Simpson, Albert F., 287. 

Siringo, Charles A., A Texas Cowboy, 
noted, 120. 

Sir Walter Ralegh: A Study in Eliza- 
bethan Skepticism, by Ernest A, Strath- 
mann, noted, 432. 

Sitterson, J. Carlyle, 59, 60; “Annual Re- 
port of the Secretary-Treasurer,” 59-63. 

“Sixteenth Annual Meeting of the South- 
ern Historical Association,” by James 
C. Bonner, 48-58. 

Skinner, John, seeks articles from William 
Elliott, 379. 

Skipper, O. C., 428. 

Slavery, issue clouds true character of 
West, 13-16; books on revd., 80-81, 
256-58, 406-408, 557-58; effect on 
Whig party, 162-79; in frontier Mo., 
221, 223-24, 227, 233-34; in northern 
textbooks, 314 ff.; De Bow’s views on 
expansion, 441-61; and Free Church of 
Scotland, 517-37. 

Smith, Alice (coed.), Mason Smith Fam- 
ily Letters, 1860-1868, revd., 267-68. 
Smith, Charles E., 60; synopsis of paper, 

51. 

Smith, Clarence Jay, Jr., 428. 

Smith, C. Page, 579. 

Smith, Culver H., 581; revs. Harper's 
Lincoln and the Press, 410-11. 

Smith, Daniel (coed.), Mason Smith 
Family Letters, 1860-1868, revd., 267- 
68 


Smith, D. E. Huger, A Charlestonian’s 
Recollections, 1846-1913, revd., 102- 
103. 

Smith, Ellison D., opposes immigration, 
355-56. 


Smith, George Winston, 117; Henry C. 
Carey and American Sectional Conflict, 
revd., 558-59. 

Smith, Gerrit, 533. 

Smith, Henry Ladd, Airways Abroad, 
noted, 121. 

Smith, Hoke, 358. 

Smith, Justin H., corrects views of propa- 
gandists, 17. 

Smith, Leslie F., 582. 

Smith, Milo, surrenders Chattanooga, 23. 

Smith, Peter, publisher, 122. 

Smith, Russell M., 288. 

Smith, S. L., Builders of Goodwill, noted, 
123. 

Smith, Whiteford, 326. 
Smyth, Thomas, 521, 
Chalmers, 523-26. 
Smythe, John H., 480. 

Snellgrove, Harold S., 117. 

Snowden, Mrs. Philip, addresses Texas 
suffragists, 204. 

Society and Thought in Early America: 
A Social and Intellectual History of the 
American People through 1865, by 
Harvey Wish, revd., 242-44. 

Somerville, Mary, views on slavery, 315- 
16. 

Songs of the Cattle Trail and Cow Camp, 
by John A. Lomax, noted, 122-23. 

Songs of the Confederacy, ed. by Richard 
Barksdale Harwell, revd., 561-62. 

South, University of, established by 
Bishop Polk, 324-25, 327. 

“South and the West,” by William C. 
Binkley, 5-22. 

South Atlantic Relations Club, meeting, 
289. 

South Carolina, books on revd., 71-72, 
94-96, 102-103, 109-10, 115-16, 252- 
54, 267-68, 271-72, 544-45; attitudes 
toward immigration, 336, 341, 349; 
Elliott family in, 361-81; establishes 
industrial school, 478. 

South Carolina Bibliographies, No. 2, 
revd., 115-16. 

South Carolina College, Pennsylvanian 
chosen president, 318; Stephen Elliott, 
declines presidency, 362. 

South Carolina Goes to War, 1861-1865, 
by Charles Edward Cauthen, revd., 
94-96. 

South Carolina Historical Commission, 
acquisitions, 430. 

South Caroliniana Library, acquisitions, 
429-30. 

Southern Agriculturist, prints articles by 
William Elliott, 369-70. 

Southern Art Union, Cable joins library 
committee, 157. 

“Southern Attitudes Toward Immigration, 
1865-1914,” by Rowland T. Berthoff, 
328-60. 


522: letters to 
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“Southern Dilemma: Two Unpublished 
Letters of Paul Hamilton Hayne,” ed. 
by Richard Beale Davis, 64-70. 

“Southern Education for Southrons,” by 
John S. Ezell, 303-27. 

“Southern Family on the Missouri Fron- 
tier: Letters from Independence, 1843- 
1855,” ed. by W. Darrell Overdyke, 
216-37. 

Southern Historical Association, concept 
of southern history, 5-6; report of an- 
nual meeting, 48-58; secretary-treas- 
urer’s report, 59-63; committee ap- 
pointments, 285. 

Southern Howard Association of Ten- 
nessee, established, 472. 

Southern Humanities Conference, meet- 

ing, 288. 

soutien Humanities Conference and Its 
Constituent Societies, comp. by J. O. 
Bailey and Sturgis E. Leavitt, noted, 
290-91. 

Southern Lawyer: Fifty Years at the Bar, 
by Aubrey Lee Brooks, revd., 274-75. 

Southern Primaries and Elections, 1920- 
1949, by Alexander Heard and Donald 
S. Strong, noted, 123. 

Southern Quarterly Review, works for 
southern education, 305, 306, 311, 312- 
13; De Bow edits, 442, 444. 

Southern Sociological Congress, opposes 
convict leasing, 475. 

Southwood, W., 536. 

Spencer, Herbert, cited by opponent of 
immigration, 351; cited by proponent 
of immigration, 356. 

Stampp, Kenneth M., And 
Came, revd., 92-94. 

Steamboats on the Western Rivers: An 
Economic and pegenenn gy 7 History, 
by Louis C. Hunter, revd., 84-85. 

Steedman, J. B., releases uniformed 
women, 29. 

Steel Trails to Santa Fe, by L. L. Waters, 
revd., 280-82. 

Stephens, Alexander H., supports Taylor's 
nomination, 172. 

Stevens, Doris, addresses 
fragists, 207. 

Stevens, William Bacon, finds southern 
textbooks poor, 321. 

Stevenson, Thomas B., receives letters 
from Corwin, 172, 176. 

Stokes, Thomas L., The Savannah, revd., 
283-84. 

Stokes, William E., Jr., 580; (co-comp.), 
The Papers of Randolph of Roanoke, 
noted, 123-24. 

Story, Joseph, 305. 

Story of American Roads, by Val Hart, 
noted, 291. 

Story of Religion in America, by William 
Warren Sweet, noted, 291-92. 


the War 


Texas  suf- 
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Strathmann, Ernest A., Sir Walter Ralegh, 
noted, 432. 

Straus, Oscar S., 341. 

Strong, Donald S. (coauth.), Southern 
Primaries and Elections, 1920-1949, 
noted, 123; revs. de Grazia’s Public 
and Republic, 416-17. 

Stroupe, Henry S., 119, 428. 

Suffrage, woman, in Texas, 194-215. 

Sumner, Charles, receives letters from 
Giddings, 163, 177; motives differ from 
Corwin’'s, 165-66; disapproves Corwin’s 
Wilmot Proviso stand, 169-70; re- 
nounces Whig party, 175; seeks unity 
of abolitionists, 175-76; receives letter 
from Chase, 178; sympathy meeting 
for, 322; book on revd., 411-12. 

Sumrall, Miss., mistreats Italian settlers, 
344. 

Sutlers, in occupied Chattanooga, 30-34. 

Swain, David L., 322. 

Swanson, Claude A., 
migrants, 353. 

Sweet, William Warren, 286, 583; The 
Story of Religion in America, noted, 
291-92; American Culture and Re- 
ligion, revd., 572-73. 

Swint, Henry L., 59, 428. 

Swinton, Hugh R., Hayne wishes to see, 
69. 


opinion on im- 


Taft, William H., 360. 

Talbert, Charles G., revs. Mason’s James 
Harrod of Kentucky, 400-402. 

Tallulah, La., Italians lynched, 344. 

Tappan, Lewis, 520; attacks Chalmers, 
521, 527. 

Taylor, A. Elizabeth, “The Woman Suf- 
frage Movement in Texas,” 194-215. 
Taylor, Orville W., 429; revs. Corbitt’s 
Addresses, Letters, and Papers of John 
Christoph Blucher Ehringhaus, 575-76. 

Taylor, R. F., proposes twenty-one year 
naturalization period, 354. 

Taylor, Rhea A., revs. Wallace’s Appeal 
to Arms, 254-55. 

Taylor, Rosser H., 119; revs. Edmonds’ 
The Negro and Fusion Politics in North 
Carolina, 1894-1901, 566-67. 

Taylor, Zachary, abolitionists oppose nom- 
ination, 164-65; compromise Whig 
candidate, 172; Corwin supports, 173- 
74; Corwin canvasses Ohio for, 176-78; 
Ralston’s opinion of, 226. 

Teeters, C. M., 483. 

Tennant, Richard B., The American Cig- 
arette Industry, revd., 278-79. 


Tennessee, ratifies Nineteenth Amend- 
ment, 215; book on revd., 268-70; 
establishes reformatory, 480; politics, 


1825-1845, 493-516. 
Terry, David S., kills Broderick, 17. 
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Texas, books on revd., 262-63, 555-56; 
woman suffrage movement, 194-215; 
organizes immigration bureau, 338. 

Texas Cowboy, or Fifteen Years on the 
Hurricane Deck of a Spanish Pony— 
Taken from Real Life, ™ Charles A. 
Siringo, noted, 120. 

Texas Folk Songs, by William A. Owens, 
noted, 433. 

Texas Heritage Foundation, 584. 

Texas State Historical Association, 429, 
584. 

Texas Stock Directory, or Book of Marks 
and Brands, by W. H. Jackson and S. 
A. Long, mf 124. 

Textbooks, bias of northern, 314-17; de- 
sire for southern, 303-27. 

Textile manufacturers, attitudes toward 
immigration, 334 ff. 

Thackeray, William 
William Elliott, 363. 

Theodore Weld: Crusader for Freedom, 
by Benjamin P. Thomas, revd., 406- 
408. 

They Came in Chains: Americans from 
Africa, by J. Saunders Redding, revd., 
256-57. 

Thomas, Alfred B., revs. Gantenbein’s 
The Evolution of Our Latin-American 
Policy, 112-14. 

Thomas, Benjamin P., revs. Harnsberger’s 
The Lincoln Treasury, 265-66; Theo- 
dore Weld, revd., 406-408. 

Thomas, Elbert D., papers, 289. 

Thomas, George H., establishes national 
cemetery in Chattanooga, 27. 

Thomas, J. Wesley, Amerikanische Dich- 
ter und die deutsche Literatur, noted, 
433. 

“Thomas Chalmers, the Free Church of 
Scotland, and the South,” ed. by 
George Shepperson, 517-37. 

“Thomas Corwin and the Election of 
1848: A Study in Conservative Poli- 
tics,” by Norman A. Graebner, 162-79. 

Thompson, George, opposes Free Church 
of Scotland, 520, 523. 

Thompson, Hugh Miller, aids Cable, 150, 
151, 156. 

Thompson, Laura, 
noted, 121. 

Thornbrough, Gayle (ed.), A Friendly 
Mission, revd., 557-58. 

Thornton, Mary L., 119. 

Thurlow, Constance E. (co-comp.), The 
Jefferson Papers of the University of 
Virginia, noted, 123-24. 

Tilley, Nannie M., revs. Tennant’s The 
American Cigarette Industry, 278-79; 
revs. Shanks’s The Papers of Willie Per- 
son Mangum, Vol. I, 553-55. 

Tillman, Benjamin R., book on dispensary 


Makepeace, visits 


Culture in Crisis, 


system revd., 271-72; views on im- 
migration, 347. 

Tindall, George B., 581; synopsis of 
paper, 56; revs. Griffith’s Yours Till 
Death, 408-409. 

Tompkins, A. C., introduces woman suf- 
frage resolution in Texas legislature, 
200. 

Tompkins, Stuart R., 582. 

Tontitown, Ark., abuses Catholic settlers, 
344. 

Toombs, Robert, comments on Corwin’s 
fight with Free-Soilers, 177. 

Torbet, Robert G., A History of the 
Baptists, revd., 245-46. 

Townsend, William H., 429. 
Trans-Mississippi West, character of de- 
velopment, 14-16. 
Travels in America, 1816-1817, by 
Edouard de Montulé, revd., 404-405. 
Tregle, Joseph G., Jr., 581; synopsis of 
paper, 49-50; revs. Montulé’s Travels 

in America, 1816-1817, 404-405. 

Trewhitt, Daniel C., 38. 

Trowbridge, J. T., comments on Chat- 
tanooga, 27, 45-46. 

Trumbull, Mrs. S. L., works for woman 
suffrage in Texas, 196-97, 198. 

Tulane University, acquisitions, 120. 

Turnbull, Robert James, prophesies re- 
sults of Yankeeism, 68. 

Turner, Arlin, “George W. Cable’s Be- 
ginnings as a Reformer,” 135-61. 

Turner, Charles W., synopsis of paper, 
52-53. 

Turner, Frederick Jackson, 448; influence 
on historiography, 8-11; The United 
States, 1830-1850, noted, 122. 

Turner, Katherine C., Red Men Calling 
on the Great White Father, revd., 255- 
56. 

Turney, Hopkins L., 506. 

Tutwiler, Julia, organizes Ala. 
school, 482-83. 

Tyler, Alice Felt, revs. Cross’s The Burn- 
ed-over District, 82-84. 

Tyler, John, Polk refuses seat in Cabinet, 
510; president of Washington Peace 
Conference, 384. 

Twain, Mark, book on noted, 121-22. 


Understanding History: A Primer of His- 
torical Method, by Louis Gottschalk, 
revd., 238. 

Underwood, Oscar W., 583; racial views, 
352. 

United Mine Workers, strikes broken by 
immigrants, 336. 

United States and the A.B.C. Powers, 
1889-1906, by Allan W. Eister, noted, 
292-93. 

United States Census 1850 for Knox 
County, Tennessee, comp. by Laura 
Elizabeth Luttrell, noted, 120-21. 
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United States, 1830-1850: The Nation 
and Its Sections, by Frederick Jackson 
Turner, noted, 122. 


Van Buren, John, joins Free-Soil party, 
176; urged to stop Corwin in Ohio, 177. 

Van Buren, Martin, and Tenn. politics, 
495 ff. 

Vance, Rupert B., revs. Kirwan’s Revolt 
of the Rednecks, 412-14. 

Vance, Zebulon B., 352. 

Vandiver, Frank E., “Makeshifts of Con- 
federate Ordnance,” 180-93. 

Van Doren, Carl (ed.), The Letters of 
Benjamin Franklin & Jane Mecom, 
revd., 250-51. 

Van Horne, Thomas A., supervises Chat- 
tanooga cemetery, 27. 

Vestry Book of the Upper Parish, Nan- 
semond County, Virginia, 1743-1793, 
ed. by Wilmer L. Hall, revd., 546-47. 

Victoria, Queen, described by William 
Elliott, 377, 378-79. 

Vinson, J. Chal, 425. 

Virginia, books on revd., 73-74, 246-50, 
251-52, 398-400, 545-47, 549-52, 569- 
70; attitudes toward immigrants, 336, 
337, 345; legislature issues call for 
peace conference, 382; penal reforms, 
470-71, 480. 

Virginia, University of, 322; library ac- 
cessions, 290. 

Virginia Cavalcade, begins publication, 
434. 

Virginia Gazette Index, 1736-1780, b 
Lester J. Cappon and Stella F. Duff, 
revd., 251-52. 

Virginia State College, Negro collection, 
431. 

Virginians on Olympus: A Cultural Analy- 
sis of Four Great Men, by Marshall 
William Fishwick, revd., 549-51. 

Vogel, Leroy, 117. 

Volwiler, A. T., revs. Jacobs’ Diplomacy 
and Indian Gifts, 397-98. 


Wadsworth, Mrs. James W., aids Texas 
antisuffrage campaign, 214. 

Wagener, John A., encourages immigra- 
tion to S. C., 336, 343. 

Wagstaff, Henry McGilbert, Impressions 
of Men and Movements at the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, revd., 419- 
21. 

Walker, Mary E., Union army surgeon, 
30. 

Walker, William, Nicaraguan adventure, 
455. 

Wallace, Lillian Parker, 428. 

Wallace, Willard M., Appeal to Arms, 
revd., 254-55. 

Walters, John Bennett, 428. 
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Ward, J. B., works for prison reform in 
Va., 474, 486. 

Warmoth, Henry Clay, and La. lottery, 
141. 

Warner, Beverly, 471. 

Warren, John C., 428. 

Warren, Harris G., 581. 

Washburn, Israel, 383. 

Washington Peace Conference, letters 
from, 382-92. 

Waterman, Thomas Tileston, The Dwell- 
ings of Colonial America, revd., 74-76. 

Waters, Frank, Masked Gods, revd., 578. 

Waters, L. L., Steel Trails to Santa Fe, 
revd., 280-82. 

Watrous, John C., biography revd., 262- 
63 


Watson, Mrs. Margaret L., discusses prob- 
lems of woman suffrage movement in 
Texas, 197-98. 

Watson, Thomas E., attitude toward im- 
migrants, 347. 

Wayland, Francis, 314. 

Weaver, Blanche Henry Clark, 59. 

Webb, Walter P., 286. 

Webb, Willard, 581. 

Webster, Daniel, 515; opinion of slavery 
in West, 16; New England favors for 
presidency, 170; nominally supports 
Taylor, 174; historical importance, 178; 
as orator compared with Corwin, 179; 
quoted on slavery, 316; attends Har- 
vard bicentennial, 377. 

Webster, Noah, 311. 

Wecter, Dixon, Literary Lodestone, 
noted, 291. 

Weed, Thurlow, receives letters from 
Seward, 164, 170, 179; supports Tay- 
lor’s nomination, 172. 

Weisenburger, Francis P., revs. Buley’s 
The Old Northwest, 258-60. 

Wells, Mrs. James B., works against 
woman suffrage in Texas, 208, 214. 

Wesche, Percival, 582. 

Wessels, Fred, death, 60. 

West, article on connection with South, 
5-22. 

Western Freedmen’s Aid Society, active 
in Chattanooga, 45. 

Western Sanitary Commission, aids Chat- 
tanooga, 36. 

Wetzler, Lewis W., 428. 

— Joseph, terrorizes Chattanooga, 


Whelpley, Samuel, 315. 
Whig party, and Corwin, 
Tenn. politics, 493-516. 

White, Goodrich C., 53. 

White, Hugh Lawson, in Tenn. politics, 
494-96. 

White, J. L., 191. 

Whitehurst, George, 288. 


162-79; in 
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Whitfield, J. W., Missourians elect Kan. 
delegate, 233. 

Whitin Machine Works Since 1831: A 
Textile Machinery Company in an In- 
dustrial Village, we Thomas R. Navin. 
revd., 86-87. 

Whitten, Dolphus, Jr., 429. 

Who Discovered America? The Amazing 
Story of Madoc, by Zella Armstrong, 
noted, 432-33. 

Whorf, Benjamin Lee, 121. 

Wilberforce, William, 316. 

Wiley, Bell L, 426, 429; revs. Rudolph’s 
Confederate Broadside Verse, 98-99. 

Wiley, Calvin H., 321. 

Wilgus, A. Curtis, 579. 

Wilkerson, Marcus M., revs. Hart’s The 
Popular Book, 393-94. 

Wilkinson, Daniel J., letter from Hayne, 
67-70. 

Wilkinson, Henry C., Bermuda in the 
Old Empire, revd., 72-73. 

“William Elliott, South Carolina Noncon- 
formist,” by Lewis Pinckney Jones, 
361-81. 

Williams, Charlotte, Hugo L. Black, revd., 
275-76. 

Williams, John S., fears immigrants, 354. 

Williams, T. Harry, revs. Schurz’s Charles 
Sumner, 411-12. 

Williamsburg, Va., book on revd., 73-74. 

Willson, Marcus, 315. 

Wilmington, N. C., land company, 333. 

Wilmot Proviso, Corwin favors, 165; 
Corwin’s opposition to loses antislavery 
Whig support, 168-69; 1848 Whig 
platform ignores, 174. 

Wilson, Henry, writes of Corwin’s popu- 
larity in New England, 163-64; ex- 
—~- abolitionist opposition to Tay- 
or, 164-65. 

Wilson, Woodrow, endorses Texas woman 
suffrage, 213-14. 

Wilson, P. St. Julien, reports on Va. con- 
victs, 471. 

Wilson, Stanyarne, fears alien migration 
to South, 353. 

Winchester, Ky., book on mayor noted, 
122. 

Wines, Frederick H., 
penal system, 467. 

Winther, Oscar Osburn, 


commends La. 


revs. Catton’s 


Mr. Lincoln's Army, 409-10. 

Wirth, Fremont P., synopsis of paper, 55. 

Wise, Henry A., condemns northern edu- 
cators, 325; attacks Polk, 497. 

Wish, Harvey, Society and Thought in 
Early America, revd., 242-44. 

Witte, Raymond P., 581. 
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Wolcott, Christopher P., Ohio delegate 
at Washington Peace Conference, 384, 
388, 389. 

Wolfe, Mrs. Clara Snell, heads Texas 
branch of National Woman's Party, 
207. 

Woman's Christian Temperance Union, 
endorses Texas woman suffrage, 196. 
“Woman Suffrage Movement in Texas,” 

by A. Elizabeth Taylor, 194-215. 

Woodford, Frank B., Lewis Cass, revd., 
260-61. 

Woodman, Horatio, letter from Hayne, 
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65-67. 

Woodruff, Albert, 580. 

Woodward, C. Vann, 56, 59, 60, 426; 
revs. Hesseltine’s Confederate Leaders 
in the New South, 270-71. 

Woodward, Dorothy, 117. 

Woody, Robert H., revs. Miers’ The Gen- 
eral Who Marched to Hell, 563-64. 

Worcester, Donald E., 425, 579. 

Worley, Ted R., 429. 

Wright, Carroll W., reports on convict 
labor, 469. 

Wright, Henry C., 520. 

Wright, John C., Ohio delegate to Wash- 
ington Peace Conference, 384, 389. 

Wright, Louis B., synopsis of paper, 53. 

Wyllie, John Cook, revs. A Guide to the 
Microfilm Collection of Early State 
Records, 423-24. 


Yancey, William Lowndes, 461. 

Yale College, southern students, 1819- 
1861, 310. 

Yankee Exodus, by Stewart H. Holbrook, 
misinterprets flow of culture into West, 
20-21. 

Yates, Richard, appoints anti-compromise 
delegates to peace conference, 383. 

Yeates, Mrs. Charles M., death, 60. 

Ynsfran, Pablo, 425. 

Young, James Harvey, revs. Frantz’s Gail 
Borden, 555-56. 

Younger, Edward, 288, 580; revs. Cau- 
then’s South Carolina Goes to War, 
94-96. 

Yours Till Death: Civil War Letters of 
John W. Cotton, ed. by Lucille Grif- 
fith, revd., 408-409. 


Zimmerman, Jane, “The Penal Reform 
Movement in the South during the 
Progressive Era, 1890-1917,” 462-92; 
revs. Magruder’s A Historical Study of 
the Educational Agencies of the South- 
ern Baptist Convention, 571-72. 

Zorn, Roman, 117. 
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“W ell balanced” “Up-to-date” 


“Interestingly written” 


THE EUROPEAN WORLD 


An Historical Introduction 
by PAUL FARMER, University of Wisconsin 


“Clear and understandable in style—a great asset to students. I also 
like the way in which it connects the past with the present. And I feel 
that the over-all organization of the book is very good.” 


—Robert C. Derk, University of Chattanooga 


“This looks like the book we've been looking for—simple enough to 
be comprehended by freshmen, not cluttered with excessive detail, yet 
covering the broad field which we feel should be covered in a course on 
western civilization.” 

—HAaro_D W. THATCHER, Wilkes College 


“Indeed a happy innovation in textbooks. Original in conception, 
lucid in style, up-to-date in content, sound in interpretation, beautifully 
printed and bound, it should delight a wide variety of users. I venture to 
predict it will fill the needs of teachers and students in more fields than 
any text which has appeared in a decade or more.” 


—SAMUEL T. SCHROETTER, Jr., King College 


“It is a very well-balanced and interestingly written text on world 
history. I think he gives an excellent over-all view with the proper pro- 
portion of space to each region and time. The format is very attractive. 
It is well supplied with maps, illustrations, and an excellent bibliography 
and index.” 


—Harop §S. Fink, University of Tennessee 


“Clearly and logically organized for its purpose as an introduction to 
understanding the world significance of European history. It seems to 
solve the — problem of selection and emphasis unusually well for 
pedagogic ends.” 

—CHARLES TRINKAUS, Sarah Lawrence College 


“Refreshingly different. I especially like his section on “The En- 
trance of the Europeans into the Far East.’ This emphasis, usually omitted 
in most books of this character, will give a much desired background for 
an understanding of some of our current problems arising out of the 
Far East. I think the entire book is superbly done.” 


—Haroip L. McManus, Mercer University 


656 pages, 34 illus., 30 maps; $5.00 text 








Examination copies on request BORZOI 
Atrrep A. Knopf, Publisher 501 Madison Ave. New York 22 
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THE TEXAS STATE HISTORICAL | 

| ASSOCIATION 
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Offers in 
THE SOUTHWESTERN 
HISTORICAL 
QUARTERLY 


Articles, documents, comments, news notes, and book reviews 
dealing with Texas and the Southwest 


Managing Editor 
H. BAILEY CARROLL 
Associate Editors 
CuHarites W. Hackett Rupo.tpex L. Biesets 
Subscription rate: $5.00 per year 


Correspondence relating to contributions and subscriptions should be 
addressed to the Managing Editor, University Station, Austin, Texas. 











The Association also publishes 











THE JUNIOR HISTORIAN 














A literary and historical magazine by and for young people of 
Junior High, Senior High, and Lower College levels. The first 
magazine in America for young people also written almost 
exclusively by them. 
Bditor 
H. BAILEY CARROLL 


Subscription rate: $2.00 per school year. 


Correspondenee relating to The Junior Historian should be 
addressed to the Editor, University Station, Austin, Texas. 
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VIRGINIA HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


Organized 1831 — Chartered 1834 
EDMUND RANDOLPH WILLIAMS, PRESIDENT 
Publishers of the 


VIRGINIA MAGAZINE OF HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 


The January, 1951, issue contains the following: 
Why the Treaty of Logstown, 1752, by Lois Mulkearn. 


The Maps and Plates Appearing with the Several Editions of Mr. 
Jefferson’s “Notes on the State of Virginia,” by Coolie Verner. 


Letters from John Quincy Adams and Others, Dealing with the Printing 
of the Federal Laws in Virginia, 1802-1821, edited by Jessie Ryon 
Lucke. 


Virginians on Olympus. IV. George Washington: America’s First 
Demigod, by Marshall W. Fishwick. 


A Liberian Packet, edited by Mary F. Goodwin. 

Letters of James Mercer to John Francis Mercer, edited by John Mel- 
ville Jennings. 

Book Reviews Genealogies Notes 


MEMBERSHIPS: Life, $100.00; Annual Sustaining, $50.00; 
Annual Supporting, $25.00; Annual, $5.00 
Magazine sent without additional charge to members 


The Lee House, 707 East Franklin St. Editor and Corresponding Sec’y. 
RICHMOND 19, VIRGINIA CLAYTON TORRENCE 





















THE HISPANIC AMERICAN 
HISTORICAL REVIEW 


A quarterly circulated widely in Latin America and the United 
States containing articles, inedited documents, book reviews, 
minor notices, and professional news. 

Managing Editor: Charles C. Griffin, Poughkeepsie, New York 
Associate Managing Editor: Alexander Marchant, Nashville, Tennessee 
BOARD OF EDITORS 





Jorge Basadre Charles C. Griffin Engel Sluiter 

Ruth Lapham Butler Rayford W. Logan Robert S. Smith 

Bailey W. Diffie Alexander Marchant Watt Stewart 
ADVISORY EDITORS 

Herbert E. Bolton J. T. Lanning William 8S. Robertson 

Isaac J. Cox Dana G. Munro Arthur P. Whitaker 

Clarence H. Haring J. Fred Rippy 





Editorial correspondence: Charles C. Griffin, Box 514, Vassar 
College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


Business correspundence: Duke University Press, College Sta- 
tion, Box 6697, Durham, N. C. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES: $4.00 4 YBAR 
SPECIAL RATES TO GRADUATE STUDENTS 
DUKE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Co.iece STATION P. O. Box 6697 
Durnam, N. C. 




















